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“Let the lion of Vedanta roar." 

“Let jrie tell you, strength, strength is what wo want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold - 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘1 am the Atman," 

SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 
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Salutations unto the Lord Who is the Light of the 
soul, the Witness and the Supreme Spirit. Salutations 
unto Him .vho is beyond all speech, nay, even beyond 
the reach of the mind and the heart. 

Salutations unto Him Who is ever peaceful, Who is 
terrific. Who is inscrutable. Who acts in accordance with 
principles, Who is without difference. Who is even- 
minded and who is intelligence personified. 

Salutadons unto'Thee Who art the Cause of all. Who 
art Thyself causeless, Who art the wonderful Origin of 
the whole creation. Who art the goal of all scriptures, the 
Mighty Ocean of Existence, the Bestower of emancipa- 
tion and the Greai Refuge of all creatures. 


Sifiji-ti) Bmc.tv.vnM— Vlfl, 3. 





SPIRITUAL TALKS Oh 
SWAMI BRAHMAN AND A 

(Ai the Belur Math) 

^WHEN once you get established in meditation, you 
will come to know how sweet is the resulting bliss. 
Days and nights pass away unnoticed. You feel that 
you are floating in an ocean of infinite bliss. Don’t 
speak about your experiences to everybody, least of all 
to those of a contrary nature. It may do harm to your 
growth. But if you exchange your experiences with one 
of a like nature with yours and in harmony with your 
temperament, you may be helped in your progress. 
Both of you are travellers on the same path. Perhaps 
your companion has already walked along it and is 
aware of its dangers and difficulties. Benifited by his 
experiences, you might be able to avoid those dangers 
and difficulties. 

Do you know the object of satsanga (company of 
holy men) ? The experiences of holy men arc a great 
help to a Sadhaka. If you visit a new place and have 
the help of a good guide, you will be able to see within 
a short time all that is worth seeing there; also you will 
be saved from all the dangers and difficulties into which 
strangers are likely to fall. In a similar way, from the 
company of advanced Sadhakas, you will be able to 
gather many valuable hints, and your spiritual struggle 
will be very much simplified The intelligence of an 
ordinary man does not go very far. Life is short. And 
many things have to be done. So you must find out the 
best way of doing your work within as short a time as 
possible. I lence the need of holy company. 

This life may come to an end after some years or 
even to-day, and nobody knows when the end will come. 
It is better to get equipped for the journey as soon as 
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possible. Your going empty-handed to a strange and 
unknown place would mean much suffering and sorrow. 
Birth must inevitably lead to death. Death means going 
to an unknown place. Somehow or other you should 
get yourself fully provided for this journey. Finish all 
your duties here and be ever ready for the great call. 
If you do that you will be able to depart from this world 
with a smiling face. * • • • • When you have 
finished all your work, there is no fear for you. Then 
you know that you are well provided for the journey. 

You have seen that children, while gyrating rouid a 
pillar keep a very firm hold of it. You too should by all 
means hold firmly the Pillar of life (God). Have lath 
in yourself. Believe, * I am a man, I can do anythin;,’ 
With such a strong faith in yourself forge ahead and yoi 
will attain to your life’s goal and be blessed for ever. 

Fear is the greatest sin. Banish all fear and weak- 
ness from your mind. When the desire to realise God 
is alive in you, and when fortunately you have got 
opportunities to lead a spiritual life, put forth all your 
might and get a taste of the Supreme Bliss. The cycle 
of births and deaths is full of misery. Make the best 
use of your present life. Get yourself free from this 
cycle, and become the eternal companion of the Lord. 

Unless you can fix your mind on God, you will find 
it very difficult to keep yourself pure in this world, 
Mahamaya (The Divine Mother) sports in diverse ways, 
and it is no joke to withstand the innumerable tempta- 
tions created by her. Lust, anger, greed etc. are almost 
invincible, and to conquer them is no child’s play. 
Through the strength of the Lord alone, and not by any 
other means, can you cut the meshes of Maya and 
make yourself free. 

Therefore 1 urge you to become strong with the 
might of the Lord. Then you can pass the rest of your 
life as he wills and directs. It is not given to ordinary 
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mortals to know God through their own exertion. They 
alone can understand Him, to whom out of His infinite 
grace he reveals Himself. Only such fortunate persons 
become free from the net of Samsara and obtain pure 
devotbn and liberation. 

You must have a routine for spiritual practices. 
NUhtw (steadfastness) is a very important factor, 
without which no great achievement is possible. Stead- 
fastness must be of such a nature that, wherever and 
undjr whatever circumstances you may be, the rules that 
yoi have laid down for yourself, must be observed at 
an/ cost. For your meditation, your study, your reflec- 
ticn, your sleep etc., you must have certain definite hours. 
If you lead an irregular life, you cannot succeed in any- 
tning. Whether it is physical or mental development, 
the only way to attain it is to lead a strictly regular life. 
If a clock goes out of order, the watch-repairer sets it 
right, and then it continues to keep correct time. So 
with the mind of man. It has become irregular owing to 
various reasons. By keeping company with good men, you 
must get your mind set properly. If you try to mould 
your life according to instructions of holy men, you may 
easily avoid the pitfalls and temptations of life. 
Following in their footsteps you too will reach the same 
goal attained by them and fulfil your life’s purpose. 

So long as your mind is not controlled there is a 
great need for you to observe certain definite rules. 
Without them you can never get mastery over your 
mind. 

The natural tendency of the mind is to shirk work, 
but when you have made a routine you must tell your 
mind, “ You are subject to this rule now ; whether you 
like it or not, you must observe it. ” In this way, you 
should try to bring the mind under control. When you 
have succeeded in this, you need not observe any more 
rules. They will fall off of their own accord. 
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Life is fast flowing away like a stream. The day 
that is gone cannot be recalled. So make the best use 
of your time. Crying ‘ alas ! * at the last moment will be 
of no avail. Be therefore up and doing. Make up your 
mind to realise your goal or die in the attempt. Death 
is certain. It may come to-day or to-morrow. If you 
lose your life in trying to attain God, it is no loss but a 
positive gain. 

Try to fix your mind on the Lord and firmly resolve, 
“ Him I must realise.” What happiness is there in this 
world ! It is all nothing but sorrow and misery. Treat 
it a.s worthless. You must go beyond all sorrow and 
misery. If you get a glimpse of God, you will have 
infinite Bliss, and sensuous pleasures will lose all charm 
for you. When you have once come to the l.ord, there 
is no room for fear or anxiety. Give up all things of 
the world and dwell on Him and Him alone. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

OUFi -NEW YEAR 

With the current issue, the Vedanta Kesari steps on the thres- 
hold of the fourteenth year of its life. And on this auspicious 
ushering in of the new year we offer our reverential salutations to 
the Benign Providence whose unfailing grace has sustained us in 
the midst of them any difficulties through which we have had to pass. 
We also convey our hearty greetings to all our readers and friends 
whose unstinted support enabled us to render our humble service 
to the cause of the Vedanta. The success so far achieved makes us 
hope for a better prospect in the immediate future. Our object is 
not to establish a sect or a creed. We stand for the eternal verities 
of the Vedanta, and on these we want to build up a world-wide 
spiritual brotherhood whose foundations have been well and truly 
laid by Sri Ramakrishna and his illustrious disciple Swarni 
Vivekananda. Through the will of the Lord, the message of the 
Vedanta is spreading far and wide. Earnest seekers after the Truth 
are responding to its call in an ever-increasing number. And 
with the expansion of its spiritual kingdom the task of its humble 
workers is also growing heavier. It has been our proud privilege 
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to receive valuable help from many a quarter, expected and un>« 
expected. But the cause of the Vedanta is a cause universal, and 
as such the demand on our service is steadily on the increase. To 
cope successfully with the growing work, we need the hearty 
co-operation of all our sisters and brothers who have come to look 
upon the Vedanta and the Vedanta Kesan as their own. May the 
Lord bless us all to follow the path of service that has been ours 
with renewed strength and devotion I 

THE MENACE OF WESTERN MILITARISM 

The whole world is passing through a tremendous unrest that is 
assuming greater and greater proportions with the flow of time. 
Class strifes, communal dissensions, international discords are 
troubling to the utmost the soul of humanity. Apart from the vast 
economic and cultural contests manifesting themselves every- 
where, the world wide conflict between the conquering white race 
and the subjected “coloured” race has banished peace from the 
face of the earth. Besides, the evil spirit of aggression and ex- 
ploitation, that reigns supreme in the hearts of the competing na- 
tions of the West, is urging them on to multiply engines of destruc- 
tion on a gigantic scale. Almost all the Western nations are 
secretly preparing themselves for a terrible world-war that is sure 
to throw into insignificance the last Great War out of the horrors 
of which mankind has scaicely recovered itself. There is a ma^ 
rush among the so called Great Powers for increasing their military ^ 
naval and aerial resources. Countries that proclaim with a loud 
voice the ideals of liberty and equality are developing a most 
virulent form of militarism which threatens their very existence as 
nations. Besides, they have become a source of great danger to all the 
“coloured” races of the world. As an American divine has said very 
poignantly, “There is no ‘yellow peril*. There is no 'Brown peril *. 
There is no ‘ Black peril \ There is only one peril, and that is the 
'White peril. ' and singularly enough the white race is the only 
race that claims to follow the Prince of Peace. ’* 

AWAKENING OP ASIA 

Nations, like individuals, have their periods of activity and 
periods of rest. After a strenuous life covering many centuries, the 
Asiatic reces went to sleep. When they awoke they found that a 
strange people from the West had invaded their lands, and were 
trying to bring about not only the political and economic but 
cultural enslavement as well. The glamour of the civilisation 
of these conquerors possessing intense energy, wonderful 
pnasiery ovc nature and mighty power of organisation, so 
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captivated the minds o( the still drowsy Orientals that they began 
to pay them a blind worship. But with the dawn of the normal 
consciousness there followed the great disillusionment. The peaci- 
loving Asiatics— the poor victims of unprovoked aggression— came 
to discover that the Western invaders were fighting nations who had 
converted their religion into a fighting religion, using their religious 
preachers as instruments of furthering their material conquest. 
First came the clergy, then the trader, then the gun* boat and then 
the conquest — this has been the invariable order in which many a 
** heathen land was subjugated. The Asiatics came to realise 
through their great sufferings the evils of Westerr. Civilisation, and 
it is no wonder that they began to question serioiisly its vaunted 
superiority. But the severest blow to Western prestige came from 
the Great War that laid bare the dark spots of Occidental Civilisa- 
tion. — the abominable propaganda of lies deliberate dishonesty of 
Governments, wild hatred of the enemy and reck.ess destruction 
of human life. As a result, senseless admiration has given place 
to a general dislike for everything Western. At ths same time the 
Asiatic nations have become more alive than before to the impor- 
tance of their rich heritage, and are anx'ous to protect it by all 
means from foreign aggression. 

THE GREAT STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

The soul of Asia has awakened, and no power on earth can 
keep her in slavery any more. Everywhere there is an yearning for 
a new order, and the one thought common to the .Asiatic nations 
is how to free themselves from alien domination. To attain this 
end Japan has gone so far as to assimilate Western milharism and 
it was after she had “learned to kill,’’ that she came to be accepted 
as a “civilised” nation. Turkey too had to meet brute force by 
brute force in order to regain her status as an independe-nt nation. 
The Christian missionaiies have been proclaiming to the Asiatics — 
“ Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the eaith. ” But 
unfortunate China found to her great cost that to be meek and 
remain meek is the surest way to “the disinheritance of the earth." 
So at last the meek Chinese, on whom were forced missiona«ies and 
opium at the point of the bayonet, have taken recourre to ?rms. 
A great Chinaman has remarked with a deep pathos— “No Oriental 
nation can have the respect of the Christian nations cf the West 
unless it is armed. There is nothing then for us but tc arm. We 
must go contrary to the traditions of our people and to the percepts 
of the greatest of our sages in order to secure justice it the hands 
pf the nations of the West.” Militarism is breediig militarism 
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everywhere. 1( all the peoples of Asia, Africa and other lands 
under foreign exploitation, take up arms against their aggressors, 
the whole world will be converted into a vast military camp. And 
with all the dreadful weapons of destruction invented by the 
Western brain, mankind will be heading fast for Armageddon. Is 
there really no way out from this cosmic catastrophe ? — this is the 
most vital question that should occupy the minds of the thoughtful 
men and women of all countries. 

WEST TURNING TO THE EAST 

While statesrren and diplomats, who hold in their hands the 
destinies of nations, are engaged in maintaining an armed peace and 
are preparing for another devastating war, the teeming millions of 
all countries in the East and the West are tired of militarism and 
are sincerely hankering for permanent peace. As Mr. Bertrand 
Russel points oat, even in imperialistic Great Britain ** a large 
proportion of those who (ought in the Great War are determined 
never to light again, whatever the issue." There is a steadily 
growing discontent in the minds of men and women in the West 
against their militaristic civilisation that puts too great an emphasis 
on externals. “ In India and China, * frankly acknowledges a 
Western thinker, “ the stress is different, the rhythm is strange to 
us, and our seises, deafened and deadened by the Clamour and 
poisons of cur civilisation, are not attuned to those harmonies." 
There is a growing appreciation of the East. Nay, many have lost 
their faith in Christianity (or its utter failure in putting an end to 
war and are now turning to the East (or a new light. Now, since 
the war has revealed.” observes an American writer, “ the pitiable 
bankruptcy of Western ecclesiasticism as a saving force, the Occi- 
dent is more than ever receptive to spiritual influences from Asia— 
the venerable mother of religions ; the world itself may find rene- 
wal of you.h in the waters of these life-giving springs which have 
been (lowing through the ages from the slopes of the Mimalayas." 

India’s control of militarism 

Of all the countries in Asia, it is to India that many in the 
West are looking up (or a saving message. *' Knowledge of the 
Vedas,” sajs an Occidental writer, “might be of importance to 
us in this restless age. From them we might gain fresh light 
on the secrets of poise and peace.” Indeed, India has never 
been a conqiering nation in tbe political sense. And those of 
her children who spread her spiritual message in foreign lands 
never made their religion subserve any material end. There 
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must be something in the ancient religion oi this land that has 
all along succeeded in keeping militarism under its full control 
and in establishing a relation of love with the neighbouring coun*- 
tries. Hinduism n)ight have overdone its woik of taming the 
brute, but there is no doubt that it possesses the suiest cure for 
megalomania that has bred violence and aggression in the heart of 
the West. Like a potent medicine which cures a disease but brings 
about some morbid condition in the patient through its immoderate 
use, the highest ideals of Hinduism as represented in the Vedanta 
and Buddhism have removed from the nature of its votaries the 
poisons of ferocity and aggression, but have by its tnisapt<lication 
tended to make them too mild and passive. But the defect lies 
not in the religion but in its hidiscrimir.ate application to indivi- 
duals and communities. Maddened with the wine of imperialism, 
the nations of the West may fail to recognise the great transform- 
ing power of the religion of a subject race. But instances of con- 
quering the conqueror ate not rare in the history of the human race. 
Greece conquered her vic or Rcme by the mighty influence of her 
culture. India herself witnessed a similar phenomenon, times 
without number. Hinduism completely assimilated all the invading 
hordes that overran the land from time to time before the Muham- 
medan conquest of the country. And history seems to be repeating 
itself now on a somewhat different but grander scale than before. 

THK OK M-DANTA 

The universal ideals oi Hinduism are fast spreading in many a 
Western land, and are converting tnousands of men and women in- 
to its staunch adherents. The author of ’* Christian Thought and 
Hindu Philosophy " is not to be blamed if he “ is amazed to find 
the extent to which Hindu F^antheism has already begun to perme- 
the religious conceptions of America and even England." But 
this is not tbe first time in human history that the Vedantic 
thoughts ate influencing oiVor religions and their votaries. The 
achievements of the Vedanta Philosophy In tbl* direction is by no 
means small. It gave birth in the post-Vedic age to Buddhism — 
the first missionary religion of the world. 

it influenced some of the early Chiistian schools including the 
Gnostics as well as many systems cf Western philosophy, ancient 
and medieval. It also had its effect on Islam. "Does not Sufism," 
asks Prof. S. Khuda Iduksh, '' owe its origin mainly to the school 
of Indian Philosophy known as the Vedanta School ?" Nor is this 
all. Vedantic thoughts have inspired many of the modern 
Europeans, poets, philosophers and writers. Consciously or uncon- 
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sciously Ve»’anta is fertilising the Western minJ. In the words of 
Sir John Wcodroffe, India, true to its principles (in this matter 
different from those which have prevailed in the West) will never 
force itself by violence on any. It asks only a fair hearing, having 
trust that the truths, of which it believes itself to be the guardian, 
will of their own strength establish themselves. Truth, in whatever 
form, needs nothing but itself to win the minds and hearts of men. 
And so we see once more Indian ideas (without materia] aid such 
as that possessed by Chrislibn Missions) commencing to influence 
the world thus rousing to strengthened combat all thnsp who from 
racial, political, and religious motives are opposed to them.'* In 
spite of all oppositions Vedanlic ideas are gaining ground l)Oth in 
India and in the West, and are bringing solace and hope to 
thousands of men and women who have found it impossible to 
subscribe to narrow creeds and dogmas passing under the name of 
religion. 


THK MISSION’ OF VF.OANTA 

The demon of aggression has brought a terrible political and 
economic strife into the world. And this together with the great 
conflict of culture that is going on everywhere has divided mankind 
into numerous separate communities constantly warring with one 
another. Religions that support aggression and strife speak of a 
brotherhood possible only within their respective folds and through 
the acceptance of their respective prophets and doctrines have no 
chance of effecting the union of all sections of humanity who are 
apt to follow not one but diffeient teachers and doctrines. The hope 
of the future lies in the religion which with its all-cmbracing ideals 
is capable of satisfying the highest spiritual aspirations of men and 
women and help them to live in peace and amity. The Vedanta 
possesses the great virtue of meetir.g this demand for a order 
of things, and has already begun its work iu direction. Its 
noble doctrine of the potent’cil divinity of man is creating a respect 
foi liuiiiaii life as such, and is thereby spiritualising the relation- 
ship between roan and man,— a thing which creedal religions have 
utterly failed to do. Its message of Unity in diversity possesses 
as expressed by many scholars and philosopheis of the West, "a 
great ethical value in cementing the ties of friendship and brother- 
hood between distant peoples ” that are in reality inseparable parts 
of the One Cosmic Being, “who with hands and feet everywhere, 
with eyes, heads and mouths everywhere, with cars everywhere — 
pervades the whole universe, “ Its spirit of universalism, which 
accepts all r ligions as different paths leading to the same Truth, is 
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slowly and silently promotirg the spirit of fellowship among the 
followers of the various religions of the world. No wonder that 
after coming in touch with the current of religous life in India a 
great American missionary observed — ** The Christianity of the 
future is going to be enriched and enlarged from what we may 
learn from the Orient.** Observes ano’.her— This System 
(Vedanta) is not to be regarded as a mere curiosity, as a specula- 
tive vagary The reality of the One is the truth which the Ea^t 

may well teach us.*' 

INDIA AND WORLD-PKACK 

A great cultural synthes** •• going on all over the world. 
Instead of slavi^^lj' imitating things western, the Indians are now 
tryine preserve and realise the essentials of their civilisation 
and to assimilate at the same time the best in tbe culture of others. 
In Europe and America, the thoughtless disregard for Hindu culture 
has yielded place to an intelligent appreciation of India's spiritual 
greatness. The Westerners are making all efforts to propagate their 
scientilic culture in India. It is now ir^cumbent on the sons of India 
to preach to the West the marvellous spiritual culture of their 
motherland. India’s spiritual culture must transloim world-civili- 
sation and bring in a new age of perfect harmony. 

It was to carry on this great spiritual nr ission of India that 
Swami Vivekananda repeatedly urged chis ountrymen— " Materia- 
lism and all its miseries can never be conquered by m^^terialism. 
A'mies when they attempt to conquer arm es only multiply and make 
brutes of humanity. Spirituality must conquer the West. To give 
and take is the law of nature. Wc also must follow that law. ..They 
(The Westerneis) have been for a long time giving you ol what 
wealth they possess and now is the time for you to share your 
priceless treasure with them. And you will see how their feelings 
of hatred will be quickly replaced by those of faith, devotion end 
reverence towards you, and how they will do good to your country 
even unasked. " May the noble message of the Rishis of India 
permeate the East and West and brir.g into existence a new civilisa- 
tion with spirituality as its dominating note I And may it tend to 
establish a belter understanding, and with it permanent peace and 
harmony on earth ! 

May God betide all people I May the sovereigns rule the earth, 
following the righteous path ! May prosperity ever reign over the 
land for the benefit of all creatures ! And may all worlds prosper 
in peace and plenty ! Om Shantih ! Shantih !! Shanlih III, 



NEED OF RELIGIOUS PRACTICE 

By Swami Atulananda 

It is sometimes thought that obedience to ethical laws, 
practice of religious injunctions, external worship and the like 
belong to the lowest stage of spiritual life. 

We five in an age of intellectuality, and tver> thing in life, 
even our religious conception, is subjected to the test of the 
intellect. What the intellect cannot grasp and explain, is forth- 
with put aside as useless, as ht only (or the ignorant and supersti- 
tious. Intellect rules supreme, it is like u ^'brandishing sword 
threatening to cut asunder the simple faith that hul.^irto has 
worked such miracles in the field of religion and spiritual life. 

The religious aspirant now-a-days seem to be satij^fied with an 
intellectual grasp of his subject. He wants to unders’and religion, 
he wants to explain to himself and others the subtle questions 
regarding existence, nature, man and God. Religious life is 
gradually turned into an intellectual life, pure and simple. 

We have been fed with the highest intellectual co. ceplions 
of life, with the loftiest explanations of the verities of Existence to 
such an extent that we have become theoretical pbilosophcrs, 
considering ourselves superior to the simple-kearted, but thorough- 
ly sincere devotee of the past. 

This spirit of the age has dealt severe blows to thi practical 
side of religion. We live on theories, disdaining the simple as well 
as the more severe practices of religion. These practices are for 
the simple, we think, (or the common folk who cannot soar with us 
to the highest pinnacle of philosophic understanding. 

The result is, that our life has become devoid of the desire to 
live our philosophy, to make life the test of our belief, to aspire to 
the practice and realisation of religion. And under the mask of 
spiritual freedo.m, sometimes the gro.ssest license is practised. The 
intellect is satisfied, and the heart no longer yearns (or God- 
realisatior, for the deep and blissful feeling experienced by the 
devotee. Our religion has become a skeleton, a corpse, on which 
we place the flowers of intellectual attainment. 

But intellectual understanding alone cannot satisfy the heart. 
We cannot live by intellect alone. The heart, the seat of our 
feelings and emotions, is closer to us than our intellect. When 
the heart is not satisfied man is unhappy. And the intellect can- 
not bring to the heart. 
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Where is our philosophy, when circumstances over which we 
have no control throw us into an abyss of despair ? Where is our 
reason when death robs us of our most beloved ? We argue, we 
try to convince ourselves that disease and pain and suftering are 
only transitory, that we are the Spirit beyond all suifering, that 
there is no death for the soul, but let us be sincere — in how 
many cases does this intellectual balm heal the wounds cf our 
aching heart ? In very few, indeed ! 

The reaso i is near at hand. It is because ojr reasoni ng is not 
based on actual experience. Our words are hollow, mean- 
ingless and lifeless, for they flow from a source devoid of substance. 
The shallow pool of intellect cannot quench the burning fire of 
sorrow. It is heart alone that can speak to heait, feeling alone 
can bring comfort to the sorrowing heart. And real feeling is the 
outrome of experience. Unless we have expeiieneed the full 
meaning of our words we cannot convey that meaning to others, 
we cannot relieve the sorrow of others. And the ache of our own 
heart is not cured by our philosophical formulas. 

Religion, the highest of all sciences, the practical philosophy 
of life, is entirely a question ol realisation, of actual experience. 
Unless it be that it can never be a practical guidance and comfort 
in our lives, here or hereafter. 

Religion, to have any real value, must be practical, it must 
lend itself to be carried out under all conditions of life. And only 
to those who make it practical will religion yield its fruit. Talk 
cannot satisfy. We must practise religion lo experience the peace 
of mind for which we are all seeking, and which religion holds out 
to us. 

It has been said, many ages ago, that truth is not revealed to 
him who only discusses about truth. 

In the Chhandogya Upanishad, after laying down the rules of a 
religious life, the Rishi exclaims, ‘He who behaves thus, all his 
life, reaches the world of Brahman. He is free* he does not return 
to this world. Yea, he does not return.” Our only safe course lies 
therefore in keeping to the rules laid down by spiritual lutn, by 
men “ Who are versed in the scriptures, who are themselves with- 
out taint, who are free from worldly desires, who are the knowers 
of Brahman/' 
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It is, of course, much easier to talk about religion than it is to 
practise it. Read some books on the Vedanta philosophy, and you 
will have an intellectual understanding of what religion means, it 
will give you intellectual satisfaction, and you may be able to hold 
your own in philosophical discussions. This in itself is good. But 
the danger lies here, that this intellectual satisfaction stands in the 
way of a deeper yearning of the heart to taste that of which philo- 
sophy only speaks. Sri Ramakrishna used to illustrate this state 
of mind with a story. T wo men went to a mango orchard. One of 
the men made a thorough study of the orchard. When he left the 
orchard he knew how the trees were planted, how high they grew 
how many fruits each tree should bear, and he could give a minute 
description of the size, shape and colour of the fruit. But he was so 
busy with his study that he forgot to taste the fruit. He went 
home and wrote a long and learned treatise on mango culture. 
The other man was of a simple turn of mind. He did not care for 
the investigations of his friend He climbed a tree and ate the 
fruit. When he left the orchard he knew only one thing, namely, 
that the mango was the most delicious fruit he had ever tasted. 

Here we see the difference between the practical man and the 
theoretical man. Thus it is in religion. A man may be able to 
give learned discourses on religion and still have never tasted the 
sweet peace and contentment that arises from communion with God* 
Another may not be able to explain any of the mysteries of the 
spiritual life, but having tasted the fruit of religion lives in perfect 
peace. '* If thou didst know the whole Bible by heart,*’ sa>s 
Thomas a Kempis, “ and the sayings of all the philosophers, what 
would it all profit thee without the love of God and His grace ? 
Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity, besides loving God and 
serving Him alone.” And in the Upanishads we read, “ He who 
thinks that he knows Brahman well, floes not know It. But It is 
known to him who thinks that he does not know It.” He who has 
realised the truth knows that the intellect cannot know God. God 
is beyond the intellect, but He is very close to the loving heart. 
“This Atman is not to be attained by the study of the Vedas alone 
nor by the intellect, nor by learning. He can be attained only by 
him who sincerely seeks to know Him. To him the Atman reveals 
Its true nature.” 

Practice alone can lilt us to that higher sphere where we can 
reach out and take possession of truth, where truth becomes our 
own, “Even as the fruit is our own when we hold it in our hand.” 
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God must be seen, the sages tell us, He must be perceived, we 
must taste the sweetness ol His presence. Then we can say that 
we cxpeiience religion. And that comes only after faithful 
practice. 

About what the practices are, and what is meant by living the 
religious life, the scriptures do not leave us in the dark. They 
point out, step by step, the path that the religious aspirant must 
tread. All scriptures are uniform in their declarations that truth- 
fulness, chastity, control of mind, meditation towards God and 
unselfishness must be attain spiritual realisation. 

Without the prav^tice of these, no progress can be made. And, 
says the Katha Upanishad, “ No one who has not abandoned sin 
and bad conduct can know God.** 

But as regards the special form our religious exercises shall 
lake the Vedanta is the most liberal. Practise whatever best suits 
you, whatever is most congenial to your temperament. In the 12th 
chapter of the Bhagavad Gita, for example, Sri Krishna points out 
the different forms our practices may take. “ Follow this path or 
that, ** he says, *‘it matters not. So long as you practise any of the 
methods you are^dear to me, and 1 shall liberate you from sin.” 

We arc not all constituted alike, we differ widely in our 
temperamental make-up, so there must be wide margins between 
which wc can move freely. Let our practice be through the 
performance of our daily duties as a worship to God, or let us 
perform special acts of devotion, it matters not what they are so 
long as the heart really thirsts for God. And the more intense and 
sincere our practice is. the sooner the goal will be reached. 

From this we see that we should never be proud and think 
that our practice is the highest and all other practices are inferior. 
Our own practice may be the best for us. But let us never forget 
that other practices are just a.s efficacious if carried out in the 
right spirit. 

And here it may be well to call your attention to a mistake 
that is often made. We are all apt to think that the highest 
practices are suitable to us. We disdain the difficult routine of 
starting at the beginning, and at once we take the stand of the 
Jnani, of him who follows the path of wisdom, where everything is 
regarded as a dream and Cod in His absolute aspect is worshipped. 
It is but natural (or human nature to aspire for the highest. And 
it is but natural for a human being to think that he, if no one else, 
is (it for the highest. 
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It is here that the danger lies. We all want to practise the 
highest. But are we fit for it ? Do we understand the real mean- 
ing of these highest practices ? The highest stand the Yogi can 
take is to identify himself with Cod. But can uJe do that? Can 
we say with the strength of conviction, “Yes, 1 am God ’* ? Do we 
know what God is ? If not, how can we say in all sincerity that we 
are God ? 

Wliaf does it involve ? To the perfect Yogi the body is of no 
consequence. He knuwe that he is the Atman and not the body. 
He has realised It. Pleasure and pain. Keat and cold, health and 
disease, are all mental or physical conditions. And the Yogi 
disregarding the claims of body and mind, does not heed these 
conditions. He always lives in the realm of the spirit, whether the 
body lives or dies is indifferent to him. 

Is it so with us ? If so, then we are Jnanis. If not, to say 
“ 1 am Cod,*' has no meaning and will not lead us higher unless 
with the words we join the acts, unless we really try to live up to 
this truth. Then no complaint should ever fall from our lips. We 
should remain unmoved under all conditions, always happy in the 
thought that we are the Atman. 

This is, certainly, a most exalted state, it is freedom even in 
this life. But before we take this highest stand it may be well to 
consider if we are fit for it. Do we not require to practise a good 
deal before we can say that we are beyond the ordinary practices ? 

How did the Yogis become perfect ? By simply saying, “1 am 
the Atman ** ? Certainly not. Read the lives of these godly men 
and you will find that only after long years of the greatest austeri- 
ties, after days and nights of deep meditation, after fulfilling the 
laws of Yoga in every respect, did they become perfect Jnanis. 


(To be concluded,) 



THE DOCTRINE OF EXPERIENCE 
AS THE ONE SELF 
By Prof. K. Sundararama Aiyar, M. A. 

VIII MAYA (OJI A.INANA) 

The modern Pragmatic school o( thinkers deny and evei 
ridicule the metaphysical distinction between Experience as 
transcendental and experience as a phenomenon. For instance 
Mr. Dewey, the leader of the school in the United States, hat 
recently expressed his opinion that, wien philosophers h^ive, as the 
result of reflection, alighted upon a cislirction between what is 
stable and good in quality, they withdraw it from the sphere of 
practical pursuit and choice, and elevate it into an ‘‘asylunr. for con- 
templation or a theme for dialectical elaboration, instead of an ideal 
to inspire and guide conduct. " He holdi, further, that "the contents 
and the form of ultimate absolute experience are derived from and 
based upon the features of actual experience, the very experience 
which is then relegated to unreality by tie supreme reality derived 
from unreality. This explanation (or conjecture) is, or ma/ be, 
true of such mere speculation as forms the basis of Western meta- 
physics from Democritus and Plato down to Kant and Hegel. But, 
as already frequently pointed out, the Indian Vedantin does 30t 
base his doctrine of Reality on mere speculative analysis aid 
reasoning, but on the logical co-ordinatior and synthesis of tie 
statements found in the eternal and divine revelation of the Vedass 
the one source of truth. 

Mr. Dewey says rightly:- Not safely can an ‘ ism * be made 
out of experience. For, any interpretation of experience must per- 
force simplify ; simplificatioi s tend in a partcular direction: and 
the direction may be set by custom which one assumes to be 
natural simply because it is traditionally coi genial For at least 
two hundred years many interests, religious, industrial, political, 
have centred about the status of the individual. Hence the drift 
in all the systems save the classic traditional school has been to 
think in ways that make individuality something isolated and 
central. When the notion of experiences is introduced, who 
is not familiar with the query, uttered with a crushingly 
triumphant tone,— ‘Whose experience’? The xnplication that 
experience is not only always somebody’s, but :hat the pectii* 

3 
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liar nature of somebody infects experience so pervasive- 
ly that cxpeiience is merely somebody's and hence of nobody 
and nothing else. " We have quoted this long passage to show 
how narrow, inadequate, and therefore vulnerable is both the matter 
aid method of Western thought, — bow its problems and pronounce- 
nents in spite of its noisy snd proud pretension to have as their 
support the precise content of the experience of individuals, are 
jvowedly based on mere “interests" — and, when they are not so 
Dased. on what Mr. Dew*ey explains as “ that which is close at 
hand", and describes as “experience in its gross and macroscopic 
straits, " — i. c., not only the empirical data which goes by the name 
of science, hut anything else vve can think of, whether magic, myth, 
mystery, reverie, imagination, ignorance, abnormality, insanity, 
disease, and what not, if only the phenomena find their entrance 
into a thinker's mental eqtipment and are utilised by him as the 
materials on which to expend his powers of analysis and reasoning 
so as to build up his system of doctrine. 

Tie Indian mind can r.ever find rest — or even food for medita- 
tion — .n what Mr, Dewey recognises as experience only “ denota- 
tivelyfound" ; nor is its method of reasoned and fruitful synthesis to 
be wasted upon such unpiomising materials as form the “ natural " 
phenomena from whose investigation and analysis the Western 
thinker hopes to construct the "supernatural " world of metaphysi- 
cal reality which is to bring peace and satisfaction to the philoso- 
pKc mind of every inquirer after eternity. As already frequently 
explained (under previous headings) the Vedantin builds his 
doctrine of reality on tie divine revelation of the Veda. He also 
rsolves to practise the methods taught therein in order to perfect 
lis higher nature so as to realise the perfect truth and joy which 
8 to make him for ever free from the bondage of phenomenal 
experiences. 

Like all other schools of Indian religion and thought, the 
Vedanta holds lhat iamsara ~ the cause of births and deaths in the 
phenomenal universe— is a burden, and brings misery to the Jiva, 
but differs from then in ascribing its origin to Ajnana, — the pheno- 
menal ignorance of the true nature of the One Self (or Absolute 
Reality). Now. wlat is the nature of Ajnana ? 

This Ajnana is also otherwise known as Maya. A good deal 
of obloquy and denunciation has been directed against the Advai- 
tin as being a M&yavadin. But, in truth Maya is only a synonym 
for Prakriii (primordial matter). The Svetasvatara Upanishad 
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says ** Know Maya to be the same as Prakriti.*' And Sankara 
also says in bis bbashya on Sutra I. 4, 3. — '* That causal poten- 
tiality of the world is of the nature of igrorance {avidya) ; it is 
denoted by the term avyakto (undeveloped) ; this avyakta is in, 
some places denoted by the term akosa : in some places it is 
denoted by the term akshara ; in some places it is spoken of as 
Maya.** 

The Vedanta holds that there are three kinds of existence: 
(I) Paraniartha, the one absolute reality, which is always the same, 
— never subject to any change of form from any limitations of time, 
place, or action from any other similar or dissimilar thing. (2) Vyava- 
hara, the world of phenomena, external and internal, which we 
know through the medium of the intellect or the senses.(3)Pra/i4Aa3fl 
apparent existence like what we see in the state of dream, or a 
pure mirage and fabrication of the mind like the silver superposed 
on a mother-of-pearl which, from mere mistake of observation, we 
do not perceive truly. 

Ajnana or Maya^ (Nature in its undeveloped and unmanifested 
state) belongs to the second of these three classes— and hence also 
all the material phenomena forming the universe, (a) It is not a mere 
non-entity iSunya) like the horn of a hare, but bhava rupa, positive 
in nature. Because it is a positive but changing, evolving form of 
existence, it is not a noumcnal (or absolute) and permanent reality 
and is liable to be stultified, as we know it has been in the case 
of all liberated souls, past and present whether referred to or not, 
in the Veda and the allied sacred literature in India, (b) It is not 
niramsa (without parts) - for then, it would not be capable of 
evolution. Nor is it possessed of parts (.saw/so), for that would imply 
that it can be destroyed by an adequate application of physical 
force, and so cannot be the original (though only proximate) material 
cause of the manifested universe, (c) It cannot exist apart from 
Atman : nor can it remain in inseparable association with it — as 
its essential characteristics, viz, anrila, jada, and duh^ha, are the 
very reverse of those oi the Atman, viz. Satyam, Jnana, and Ananda. 
Further, if such inseparable association existed between the two, it 
will have to follow that, when Maya is stultified its associate too, — 
viz, the Atman— 'Will get stultified ; — and that is impossible and 
absurd, as the Atman is, by the Veda, defined as the one permanent 
reality which is the indispensable condition rendering possible the 
manifestation of the universe of phenomena. -For all these reasons^ 
Maya is called anirvachaniya — a phenomenon inexplicable in its 
origin and nature. The Vashtha Sara puts the nature of Maya iq 
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a nutshell: — “This Maya, Oh Rama I is of this nature, viz., (I) its 
essence (soabhavaj cannot be clearly perceived ; (2) it gives joy by 
its self^stultifi cation ( svanasa )\ (3) it disappears when it is truly 
(and fully) comprehended in its essence and actuality.'* 

The above doctrine concerning Maya (Nature or primordial 
matter) is strongly condemned and denounced by various Indian 
schools of thought. But the Advaitin maintains his position by a 
powerful battery of arguments. Among Indian thinkers, there are 
two views in regard to the origin of phenomena. Some hold that 
every phenomenon arises from a previous non-exisiencc (prag-abhava). 
These thinkers form the school known as Asat-Karya-Vada (the 
doctrine of the origination of effects without a previously existing 
cause). Others hold that all effects (in the phenomenal world) 
exist previously, though in a different form known as the cause. 
Ex nihilo nihil fit. These hold the doctrine known as Sat-Karya- 
Vada. The Advaitins take their place among the latter. Hence, 
avidya (or Maya), being accepted as the cause of bondage, is 
positive in nature,— not a non-entity or mere negation. 

The following further arguments are advanced in confirmation. 
First, it is supported by universal experience, c., by what is 
hnovfn as pratyaksha-pramana. Every one says,- -Ahamajanah—'* I 
do not know the Brahman. '* The Nyaya school of thinkers, hold 
that this ignorance (of Brahman) is a mere ordinary (samanya) nega- 
tion iabhava) — /. c., we negate the existence of Brahman just as wc 
negate a pot when it is absent on the floor in front of us (even 
though it may exist elsewhere). This view is entirely erroneous. 
Every ordinary case of negation implies the existence of pratiyogi, 
/. c., the object (negatived) somewhere, -i, e., the absence of the 
perception of) a pot on the floor implies the existence of the same 
elsewhere. But, in the case of Brahman,— the one noumenal 
reality — no one has ever perceived it as existing anywhere, and so 
its absence on the floor in front of us does njt mean that it exists 
like a pot elsewhere (and can be perceived as so existing) on earth. 
Hence, its absence before us cannot be considered as similar to the 
absence of a pot, — as a case of what is called samanya-abhava 
(ordinary negation). Secondly, in every case of ordinary negation 
there is wanted an asraya (abode) for it, — as when we say there is 
no pot on the floor. But the one Atman is the one universal, all- 
pervading Witness of all forms of phenomena -both of their 
presence and of their absence anywhere and at any time. This 
Atman is be accepted by all on the basis of the Veda, as the 
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one source of our knowledge. As the Atman is the universal witness 
of all phenomenal existence (jxssitive or negative) it is also the uni- 
versal asraya (abode) of such existence, - and there is no other, for it 
is “ one only without a second** {Chhandogya Upanishad). If we 
assume that it has another as its witi ess or abode that will land us 
in the fallacy of regressus ad infinitum {ana vast ha). Thirdly. Can 
Maya {ajnana) be considered as a prior negation (prag-abhaca) 
which ceases when followed by the entrance (and the constquent 
presence) of what did not exist before ? In the first place, we 
cannot admit this so-called prag-ahhava^s a category at all-- for it 
is indistinguishable from the floor on which, for instance, it is said 
to be experienced. Furiher, the so-called prag (t-rior) abhava (of a 
pot) can only be related to its co-relative (pratiyogi) subsequent to 
our knowledge of the latter. — not before such kr.owlecige, as this 
is a contradiction in teims. Hence the very conception of prog- 
abhava canr.otbe admitted at all. tourthly, Maya (ajnana) car not 
be classed under the Naiyayika*s category of Atyanta abhava (or 
sunya) of which the stock example is * the horn of a hare *. No 
conception at all can be formed of it - and it is only a trick of 
language. The Maya of Vedanta is, as already stated, a pheno- 
menal entity, and therefore stultiliable when the noumenal Atman 
is realised. But the atyanta- abhava (of the NaiyayiUa) is regarded 
as nitya (permanent) and therefore indestructible. Lastly, let us 
consider the state of deep sleep when there is no dream,- known 
as sushupti. Here we have no experience of sense-objects. Upon 
waking, however, we feel that we have been in a state of complete 
ignorance {ajnana). This state is clearly a memory, and implies a 
previous experience ; and therefore a positive fact. Ajnana, there- 
fore, is d positive fact of experience, -not a non-entity. In the state 
of deep sleep, it is a positive experience to the eternal and univer- 
sal witness, — The Atman. 

We thus reach the following conclusion The primordial 
Maya and its manifestation in the objects of the material universe 
are neither non-existent {sunya, asat) like the horn of a hare, — nor 
are they nitya (permanent reality) like the Atman, persisting in all 
the three states, past, present and future. Still, they are positive 
in form {bhavarfupa) as having a pher.omenal existence and are 
technically known as sad-asad-vilal^shana, i.c., different from both 
sat and asat. 

Various questions have been raised and answered with regard 
to Maya {ajnana). We shall refer to them briefly before we con- 
clude this section. ^ 

THu Ml$:Toa 

INjTSTuri i;F CULTUH£ 
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I. When does Ajnana take its origin ? The answer is, that is 
anadi, heginningless,- -^ajanya, without a cause For, if it had a 
cause, that again must have a cause, and so we shall be landed in 
the fallacy of anavastha (a regressus ad infinitum). Moreover, ajnana 
is like a disease. What we want is a cure. So. we have only to 
seek a physician who knows, and can apply, the proper remedy. 
Hence to enter upon an enquiry into its cause is to take up a 
bootless and foolish errand. To this it may, perhaps, be objected 
that an investigation into the cause of a disease has often to precede 
the administration of a proper remedy. The reply is that, in putting 
forward an analogy, we should not indulge in vague or meaningless 
generalities. In the present case, the analogy, must be confined to 
a disease which is definite in its nature and for which we know 
also that there is a definite and infallible remedy, — for ajnana is 
only to be compared to such a disease. — Or we may compare it 
more appropriately to darkness in a room which has to be removed 
before we can find the object we are in search of. What we here 
need is a light, and no one can be regarded as a sane person who, 
refusing the aid of a light, starts on the inquiry what is th^" cause of 
darkness in the room, when it became dark, ^c. 

II. What is Ajnana s Vishaya (object) and Asraya (abode) ? 
According to the Veda, only the Atman is both these. For, it is 
the one existence, and there is no other. We shall add a further 
explanation. All ordinary people, when questioned, reply, “1 do 
not know the one true Self (Brahman)**. Further, as already stated, 
in dreamless sleep, there is an experience of ajnana,- though 
we do not seem to be conscious of it, we must have had an experience 
of it, as, after waking, every one says, -“I slept soundly, knowing 
nothing all the while.** Hence, we have here clearly a rnnnory of 
a positive experience whose object is ajnana ; and it is clear also that 
such vxperience of ajnana is. and must be due to the eternal witness 
of the Atman which is of the nature of pure intelligence (jnana). 

Some hold that as the experience of Ajnana- -ol the fact that 
We have no knowledge of the one Brahman- -is present in the 
wak-ng state, the Jiva (and not the pure Brahman) ought to be re- 
garded as its abode (asra«/(i),- even though the latter (the pure 
Brahman) is its vishaya (object). To this view the reply is that 
our waking experience itself, like every other experience, is the 
effect of primeval ignorance {mula> ajnana or mula-prakriti), with 
which alone we are here concerned,— and the latter can have no 
asraya (abode) other than the pure Brahman “ One only without a 
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second.” Secondly, the formation of the Jiva*s personality {ahankara) 
is itself due to superposition (adhya5a)—OT the identification of the 
Atman with Maya — which we shall next have to deal w!th ; and 
Ajnana cannot be kept waiting for an abode till the Jiva's persona- 
lity has come into existence in its own due time in the cycle {kalpa) 
to which he belongs. Thirdly, as ajn&na is the cause of phenome- 
nal bondage for the Jiva. so jnana (the realisation of the one self) 
is the cause of liberation. Both ajnana and jnana get related, as 
they must, to the same object, — for our knowledge of one object 
cannot remove our ignorance of another. 

To the above observations regarding ajnana. some objections 
are put forward. We shall, for example, refer to two. I. A pot 
covered by a cloth does not shine to our sense of sight. But tlie 
Atman does shine though screened by ajnana, though not in rs 
fulness of peifection. 11. If the Atman, the one knower and ei- 
lightener (of the world) is screened by ajnana, the existence cf 
ajnana itself (aiid thereby also of the world) cannot be knovvn.— 
The following reply may be put forward to cover both objections. 
(I) Nothing can he dcv^ided from the fact that a particular analogy 
can be adduced against a doctrine. Other analogies may suit and 
that is enough. Here, we can adduce a belter analogy. The 
eclipsed sun and moon shine, though not in full, even when the 
shadow is falling on them. Even so. the Atman shines in some 
measure, even while ajnana screens it so as to produce the sense 
of personality (ahamkara) in the Jiva. (2) In the case of th,; pot 
above-mentioned, we want two external aids to make it shine, vr/., 
the falling of light on it when the cloth is removed, and its contact 
with our sense of sight. No such aids are needed to make the Jiva 
shine for us. The ajnana which covers the Atman shines itself 
with the aid of that which it screens but cannot hide in full, -viz., 
the Atman which ever shines by the glory of its self-effulgence 
{svayampval^asa), while it also illuminates all else that is in the 
world of phenom 5na. 



REMINISCENCES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA* 

By A. Srinivasa Pau B.A., B^L. 

In the year 1893 while I was a student reading in the Presi* 
dency College, Madras, 1 had the good fortune of coming into per- 
sonal contact with Swami Vivekananda. It was shortly before he 
left for America to attend the Parliament of Religions at Chicago. 
He was then unknown to fame but his unique personality attracted 
a considerable number of people — a good proportion among them 
being students— to his informal talks. 1 do not recollect seeing at 
these meetings any of the leaders of Hindu Society in Madras then, 
hit there were students, teachers, second grade officials and vakils. 
It was after the Swami returned from America in 1897 with a name 
aid a world-wide fame that the leaders and high grade officials and 
people used to flock in hundreds to listen to his talks and lectures. 
He was residing then (1893) with Mr. Bhattacharya fa Bengali 
gentleman, then Deputy Accountant General at Madras) in a house 
situated at a short dislarce from the southern end of the Marina. I 
used to go to this house in the evenings with some fellow students 
to listen to the Swami. We used to squat in the orthodox fashion 
very near the Swami on carpets spread on the floor. Vivekananda 
would smoke while talking. His talk touched on a large variety 
of subjects. And it was delightful to listen to him. 

In those days a knowledge of the ancient Hindu Philosophy 
and doctrines was far less spread among the English-educated 
Hindus in Madras than now; and there were also far fewer popular 
writings on the subject. Our great gods in those days were Mill 
and Herbert Spencer. Huxley, Leslie Stephen and Haekel. To us 
theirs was the last word in Philosophy, I^olitics and Sociology. And 
sOi Vivekananda’s expositions —logical and trenchant as they were 
— came as wonderful surprises on us. We had however no proper 
grounding to appreciate his expositions at their true worth. And 
the prejudices of some of us students in favour of the above-named 
European writers were hard to break through. 

Once Vivekananda explained to us how the modern doctrine 
of evolution had been anticipated by our sage Kapila. On another 
occasion speaking of a Personal God and Impersonal God, he tried 
to show how the position of an agnostic or even atheist was really 

* These reminiscences are based on the recollections of myself aud my younger 
brother wiih v '^om I "compared notes" before recording thebe recollections. 
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not one of negation, a«i they had to believe in continuity — a conti- 
nuous Principle running through all eternity. The position of the 
orthodox Christians, he said, was illogical and untenable. An arbi- 
trary and sudden creation of a soul and then its eternal damnation 
or salvation— it was like “a stick with only one end.** 

There was plenty of talk on lighter subjects. Mis own college 
days and the pranks that he and his fellow students played on some 
of their professors; how once they stiuck work and “went away 
and smoked **. Two stories of the marvellous ** which he told us 
I distinctly remember. One of these was of a blind man whose 
memory and sense of hearing were exceptionally acute. When the 
Swami was quite a young boy this blind man had once heard him 
talk and sing. Years afterwards he came one night to a house 
where Vivekananda was staying. On hearing the Swami sing he 
at once recognised the voice and asked whether he was not the boy 
whom he had heard in such and such a year at such and such a 
place. This blind man while walking in the streets would clap his 
hands and listening to the sound would say ‘ Here on my right is a 
vacant space 'or * There on my left is a tall building ' and so on. The 
other story was of a 'magician.'* a man (a Mussalman, if 1 recollect 
correctly) who had acquired certain "Siddhis** or supernatural (so- 
called) powers. A European wanted to test his powers, and one 
evening they drove together in an open carriage of the European 
to a street in Calcutta. While they were driving the 'magician* 
said to the European. ‘ Now ask for anything you want and I shall 
give you." The European thought fora moment and then said 
"Give me a bottle of Champagne", knowing that no such thing was 
in the carriage or anywhere near at hand. The ‘magician’ stretched 
Out his arm, clutched at something in the air and brought in a bottle 
of Champagne. Tlien saying "Now look," he waved his hand to- 
wards the right row of shops in the street and all the lights in that 
row were put out ; while the lights in the opposite row were burning 
as before. Before the people in the street and shops could quite 
recover from their surprise he waved his hand again and the lights 
in the right row were relit. 

1 am reminded of another story he told us while on the sub- 
ject of the rude and at times insulting behaviour of Europeans in 
India to 'Natives’. Naturally he spoke with much feeling on the 
subject as every self-respecting Indian would. Once, it seems, a 
solicitor in Calcutta was rude and insulting to an Indian Barrister. 
The leading Indian clients and lawyers held a meeting and re- 
4 
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solved to boycott that particular solicitor. “And from the next day,” 
said Vivekananda. with an expressive gesture tilting his thumb 
towards his lips, “ the solicitor had to suck his thumb.” 

The bare-headed photographs in the book “Swami Vivek- 
ananda's speeches and writings.” published by Messers G. A. Natesan 
& Co. give a good idea of the appearance of the Swami. But no 
photograph or description can give a correct idea of the power of 
his eyes. They were wonderful. Like the “Ancient Mariner” in 
Coleridge’s famous poem he “held you by the eye”. The voice 
too had an indefinable attraction. Though not ringing and silvery 
like Mrs. Beasant’s in her prime, nor soft and pleasant like 
Mr. Norton’s it attracted you and held you. He could sing 
beautifully. One evening as we were sitting listening to him a 
pretty little child— a daughter of Mr. Bhattacharya, 1 believe,— 
toddled in. He took the child on his lap and sang a Punjabi song. 
He observed that the song was attributed to Guru Nanak and told 
us of its origin. One evening at the time of “Arati” Nanak went to 
a temple. The Brahmin priests would not allow him to enter. So, 
he turned aside and sang this song in which he compares the sky to 
a silver plate, the stars to little lights- -‘Niranjans*' in that plate 
used for “Arati”, the perfumed evening breezes to incense, aid so 
on, reminding us students of Moore’s poem which we had read in 
one of the School Text Books of the time, beginning with the lines ; 

“ The Turf shall be my fragrant shrine, 

My Temple, Lord, that arch of Thine.” 

In person Vivekananda was rot flabby like many of the 
Bengalis whom we see, but was sturdy and somewhat thick-sct. 
The complexion was brown with a slight coppery hue. 

In manner Vivekananda was natural, unaffected and unconven- 
tional. There was none of that solemn gravity, measured utterance 
and even temper that we usually associate with a sage. At times 
his manner was scmewhat Johnsonian and brusque when he wanted 
to put down one who had asked a silly question or a question 
intended to show off one’s knowledge. One hot morning (this was 
dter he returned from America to Madras) at the end of a long 
.tting when many questions had been asked and answered, a 
)mewhat conceited young man asked pompously. “What is the 
•use of misery in this world, Swami ?'* “ Ignorance is the cause of 
isery” blurted out Vivekananda and rose and closed the inter- 
lew. On a: ;Other occasion one in the audience pointed out tq 
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the Swami that the view expressed by the Swami on some point ol 
philosophy differed from that of Sri Sankaracharya. "Well**, said 
the Swami, ** Sankara was a man, you are a man, and you can think 
for yourself.*' An orthodox Pandit appears to have had an inter- 
view with the Swami and attempted to show off his learning. 
Speaking of that interview the Swami said, " The fellow who 
cannot pronounce 'Jnana* properly has the cheek to criticise my 
pronunciation of Sanskrit." 

On Vivekananda’s return to Madras from America in 1897 the 
public reception given to him was magnificent and the crowds 
which came to greet him, some of the largest. His first public lec- 
ture in Madras cannot be called a success as a lecture. But that was 
due to the over-enthusiasm of the crowns. It was arranged for, i 
believe, in a big Circus-tent, but even that was found insufficient 
to hold the crowds, and the Swami had to come outside and mount 
a carriage to address the huge concourse in the " Geeta fashion" 
as he said. He strained his voice to the utmost, gesticulated, but 
it was all no good. The noise and disorder were great and 
the lecture had to be given up after a short time. The subse- 
quent lecture in the Victoria Hall on ‘The sages of india" was a 
grand success. It was a very impressive lecture marked by a 
flowing eloquence. When he came to that portion of the lecture 
which deals with "Rasa Kieeda" or the Love of Gopis to Sri 
Krishna and explained the true significance of that sublime Love, 
the expression of his face and especially of his eyec. was beatific 
and soul stirring. 

Informal talks in the mornings and answerii g of questions 
were arranged for in a pandal put up on the Mari.ia. near the old 
"Capper-House Hotel," somewhere near the sitt of the present 
premises of Queen Mary's College. Now, the leaders of Hindu 
Society in Madras, big Officials and Vakils and people in hundreds 
came and we students found it hard to get near to the Swami. 
One morning a European Lady (a Protestant missionary. I believe) 
came and .spoke somewhat disparagingly of the enforced celibacy 
of a Sanyasin's life and of the harmful results of the starving of a 
noble instinct (noble, when rightly regulated). After a short 
psychological and philosophical explanation of the necessity of 
celibacy in a Sanyasin (which perhaps was not quite appreciated 
or understood by the lady), he turned to her and said half-humo- 
rously, In your country, Madam, a bachelor is feared. But here 
you see they are worshiping me, a bachelor", 
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Here 1 may mention tkat once (was it before he left for Ameri- 
ca?) the Swami in a communicative mood made a personal conies'* 
sion "1 am 30 years old now and have never known a woman." 

Once he said to a number of young students in the audience 
that it was their first duty to cultivate physicial strength and 
health. “You may have the Geeta in your left hand but have a foot- 
ball in your right." He expressed on one occasion the view that 
it was the men who were physically weak that yielded to temp- 
tations easily, and that those with plenty of physicial vigour and 
strength w*ere far better able to resist temptations and exercise 
self-control than the former. 

Once referring to himself he said, “There is an ‘ustad’ under 
these robes" CUstad’ an expert gymnast or a teacher of gymnastics). 

At this time, (1897 after his return from America) Vivekananda 
was residing in “Castle Kernan" the well known house on the 
Marina (when I first went to Madras it was known as the * Ice- 
House* ; then the late Mr. Biligiri Ayyangar bought it as his 
house; and he named it "Castle Kernan" after Mr. Justice Kernan. 
There was a “Kernan-maze" in its compound which some of us 
students used to take pleasure in entering and getting lost). 

In “ Castle Kernan *' during these memorable days some of us 
students were invited and we ate with Vivekananda. The Swami 's 
appetite was great and he ate heartily. Once pointing humorous- 
ly to a dish of ice-cream before him he said,“ I can renounce every- 
thing excepting this." At times baskets of fruits sent to him by 
friends from Bangalore used to arrive. As soon as they would 
arrive they would be opened and the contents distributed among 
those present and the Swami also ate. 

Sometimes in the early mornings Vivekananda would bathe 
in the sea opposite to ‘ Castle-Kernan*’ along with a number of 
students. 

Informal talks were at times held in the rooms of the Tripli- 
cane Literary Society. The late Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunatha 
Rao and a number of other social reformers including my old Assis- 
tant Professor of History the late Mr. A. Subba Rao (a sturdy 
Social Reformer and Agnostic) used to attend. Some of the Social 
Reformers were snubbed by the Swami and their views and 
methods criticised. Once when Mr. A. Subba Rao spoke rather 
disparagingly of the thinking-power and views of our old Kishis, 
tbf Swami remarked that Mr. Subba Rao could have no idea of the 
power of intense meditation which the Rishis had acquired through 
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long seK-discipIine, and added ** You will be burnt to ashes i( you 
think for half a minute like them.’' 

When one evening the Swami was discoursing on “ Failh in 
God "in the Tripli cane Literary Society Dewan Bahadur Kaghu^ 
natha Rao broke in in a solemn manner, " 1 have always preached 
that no nation, no race, no individual who di i not believe in God 
ever became great At this some of the irreverent young students 
smiled in en amused manner. 

He spoke of his guru Sri Ramakrishna and some of Sri 
Ramakrishna's apparently mad actions undertaken with a view to 
kill the ‘ self* in him, the significance of which many — especially 
in Europe and America- -could not understand. With reference to 
ordinary American audiences ke said, “ If I had spoken of these acts 
to them, they would have thrown me and my gum into the nearest 
ditch.” 

When the effect of religious beliefs (Hindu and Christian) on 
the masses came up for discussion. Vivekananda said. ” If like me 
you had visited the slums of Europe and America and seen how 
near to brutes the inhabitants of those slums are. and then compared 
them with our masses in India, your doubts as to the effect of 
Hindu religious beliefs on the masses would have vanished.' 

SEEDS OF WAR^ 

By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson^ D. l).y LL. D. 

HOW TO FNl) WAR 

The great question for us to consider on Armistice Day is how 
to end war. It is not easily ended. It cannot be ended without a 
tremendous struggle. We cannot end it by wishing it ended, or 
hoping it ended, or praying that it may be ended, it cannot be 
ended by denouncing it, or hating it, or passing resolutions against 
it. It cannot be ended unless we quit planting the seeds of war. 
An inspired apostle once told us that we are living under the law 
of seed growth. From the dominion of that law there is no escape. 

' Whatsoever a man sows that shall he also reap,' That is a law 
for nations as well as individuals. Whatsoever a nation sows 
that shall it also reap. If it sows the seeds of war, it will reap the 
harvest of blood. That is the kind of universe we are living in ^ 
and from the consequence of our sowing there is no escape. Let us 
think this morning about just a few of the seeds of war. 

Extracts from a lecture delivered on tlie eve of the Armistice Day in Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York City. U. S. A, Reproduced from the Forward. 
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SLANDERING OF OTHER NATIONS 

At the head o( the list let us place sarcastic and insulting 
speech about other nations. We do not often realize the tremen- 
dous possibility of evil in foolish and hateful words. Journalists of 
the baser sort in every country plant the seeds of war. A journa- 
list who habitually lies about other nations, and slanders them, 
ought to go to prison as a traitor to his country and an enemy of 
the human race. There ought to be a law written on our statute 
books making the slandering of other nations an act of treason. 
Statesmen are often reckless in their use of words when they speak 

of other nations Many of us are not at all careful when we 

speak of other nations. Christians ought above all other people, to 
be exceedingly careful not to say unkind and unjust things about 
other countries. Unkind and unjust words embitter and enflame 
the feelings of the heart, and it is out of these ugly feelings that 
war at last comes. 


RECKLESS LEGISLATION 

We should also beware of reckless legislation passed in a 
haughty and supercilious spirit. Our Asiatic Exclusion Act psssed 
a few years ago was a shame and a disgrace. The desired end 
may have been a good one, but the manner in which the law was 
passed was inexcusable. The same end could have been obtained 
in a gentler and more courteous manner. There was no excuse for 
giving needless pain to a sensitive and high strung people which 
wants nothing so much as to be our friend. Whenever we wound 
the heart of other peoples, we are planting the seeds of war. 

GUNBOAT POLICY IN CHINA 

We should cease to follow policies which are provocative of 
national resentment. We are often reckless as a nation in the 
ways in which we deal with other nations, especially with those 
which we regard beneath us. For instance we keep gunboats in 
some of the rivers and lakes of China, We have a few men-of-war 
at certain harbours along the Chinese coast. We have no business 
to have them there. We will not allow China to patrol any of our 
rivers or lakes with gunboats. We would tear the heavens down 
in a frenzy of wrath until the last such foreign vessel had been 
sunk out of sight. Why do we have them in China? Because 
China is defenceless. China cannot strike us with her fist. 
Because she is helpless, we impose upon her. We insult her by 
our gunboat patrols. It is sometimes said that we have gunboats 
there in order to protect our missionaries. I used to be hood- 
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winked along with some of you by that specious argument. It was 
one of the surprises 1 experienced when 1 got to China, to discover 
that our missionaries do not want the gunboats there. They do 
not ask for naval protection. They want the gunboats to come 
home. They are not a protection but a menace. The presence of 
a foreign gunboat is a constant irritation to the Chinese mind. 
That irritation is becoming an inflammation, and the inflammation 
is growing year by year. The student body in China is constantly 
increasing and the students are going to set on fire the whole Chinese 
people. China will not submit indefinitely to the impertinences 
and insults of the Christian nations of the West. If we do not 
bring our gunboats home now, it will not be long before we shall 
be compelled to bring them home. They are only a few in 
number, and when China makes up her mind that they shall de- 
part, they will depart. In order to keep them there it would be 
necessary ijp send a thousand times more ships, and after we had 
sent a thousand more, we should be compelled to send another 
thousand — something that the American people will never consent 
to do. 

THK OUIKNT TURNING FROM THK WFST 

We are approaching the end of an era. The Chiristian Church 
has reached a crisis in its career. It cannot go on as it has been 
going. It has got to become more Christian or cease to claim to 
be the leader of the world. The greatest living Hindu poet, 
Tagore has recently said that the Orient at one time reverenced the 
West, but that reverence had ceased to exist. The Orient now 
believes the West to be insincere. Our Christian countries are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to present the ideas of Jesus to non- 
Christian congregations. Orientals have lost faith in Christianity. 
Christians claim to be follwers of the Prince of Peace. They say 
that they worship the King of Love. They declare that the Law of 
Love is the supreme law of the world, that love is the mighleest 
power in human life, and nevertheless Chiistian nations go right on 
preparing for war. Christian nations are fighting nations. They 
have converted Christianity into a fighting religion. Who created 
the howitzers? Christians Who created the submarines? Christians. 
Who created the tanks? Christians. Who invented the bomb-dropp- 
ing airplanes ? Christians. Who created poison gas ? Christians. 
Who soaked a continent with blood? Christians. No wonder the 
East is turning away from Christendom, feeling that it is a hypocrite 
and an enemy. The time has come when the Church of Christ 
must cut loose from the whole war sys*' m. The war system is 9 
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millstone hung around its neck, which, unless it is torn off^ will 
sink the Church into the depths of the sea. The Church of Christ 
must put its foot down on the whole military policy and programme. 
We claim to follow Jesus Christ, the Leader who said, 'Put up 
your sword.' We do not put up our sword. We are proud of our 
sword. We spend more money on it than on anything else. 
We make it longer and sharper and deadlier all the time. The time 
has come when the Christian Church must say to the diplomats and 
statesmen, ‘Put up your sword.' Men cannot serve Christ and Mars. 
The Church cannot worship Christ and Caesar and Napoleon. 
The Church cannot follow Christ and Chenghis Chan, and Tamer- 
lane. The Church cannot worship Christ and follow in the footsteps 
of Tiglath-'Pileser and Rameses II. We have done it long enough. 
The time has come when all that must be ended. We must united- 
ly work on the technique of peace. We must spend our time and 
our money in perfecting the machinery of peace. We must seek 
to make friends of all the nations on the earth. We must prepare 
ourselves. We must put up lines of defence. Some men speak as 
though there were only one kind of defence. They assume there is 
only one way in which security can be obtained. There is only one 
kind of preparedness. It is a preparedness of guns. It is a defence 
by guns. It is security obtained by guns. Every intelligent man 
believes in preparedness, in security, in defence, but there is an- 
other kind of defence. Friendship is defence. Friendship secures 
security. Friendship is a form of preparedness. 

FEDERATION OF THE WORLD 

In China every Province has two governors, a Military Governor 
and a C'.ivil Governor. In Fukien, the Province in which Foochow 
is located, there is a Military Governor who is exceedingly un- 
popular. He has the reputation of being autocratic and cruel, and 
he has thousands of soldiers under his command. He defends 
himself by guns. The result is he is afraid to go out of his house. 
He goes out but seldom, and then under a heavy guard. When he 
wants to cross the bridge of ten thousand ages, he orders all traffic 
across the bridge to be stopped for hours before his arrival. When 
he comes he is carried in a sedan chair between two lines of armed 
men. He believes in a defence of guns. 1 do not know whether 
he is alive yet, but 1 should not be surpri.sed to read almost any 
day of his death. I do not believe he is secure. 1 have no 
faith in his kind of defence. The Civil Governor is a 
Confucian scholar pf gentle heart and beautiful spirit. All thp 
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people love him. He can go out of the house any time he pleases. 
He can ride through the most crowded streets in his sedan chair 
without fear. He can even walk in the most dangerous sections of 
the city in perfect safety. He is protected by the loyalty of loving 
hearts. That is the Lrue defence of a nation. No nation is in the 
slightest danger which lives its life in the midst of friends. That 
is the supreme duty of our country — to make friends of all the other 
countries of the world. We must co-operate with them. We must 
come into closer fellowship vith them.. There must be a federation 
of the world, and the United States must be a part of it. 


notes and comments 

MKSSAGE OF THE VEDAS 

The Vedas are regarded as the most authoritative scriptures 
by all sections of ne Hindus. They represent the fountain-head 
of the wisdom of he ancient Aryans. The antiquity of the Vedas 
is unquestioned. The researches of eminent scholars, like the late 
Bal Gangadhar Filak, have proved beyond doubt tkat in the Rig- 
Veda we haveone of the most ancient, if not the very earliest, 
records of the civilisation of the Indo- Aryans. And as such the 
lessons dravn from the Vedas must possess a pecu.iar value and 
interest to tie followers of Hinduism. 

The htest figure in the field of Vedic research is Dr. Abinash 
Chandra Das of the Calcutta University. Many of our ‘eaders may 
be already familiar with his valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of the Rq-Vedic culture. Presiding over the Veda 
Sammelana of the Gurukul University Silver Jubilee Celebration 
held at HarJwar on tie 16th of March last. Dr. Das ddivered an 
inspiring address on lb; message of the Vedas. Accordhg to him 
the Vedic civilisation biilt up the Aryans into a strong md virile 
nation; and it was the filling off from the Vedic ideals anl slavish 
imitation of the foreignei; that brought about the degeneraion and 
decay of the glorious Findu race. “If we wish to recover our 
ancient glory,’* he remark, *' and resuscitate ourselves as t living 
and progressive nation, we^hould make an earnest and orgmised 
effort to study the Vedas, th most anc'ent literature of the Aiyans, 
and assimilate the best point of Vedic culture along with whaever 
is noble and wholesome in th culture of the West." 

5 
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According to Dr. Das Aryan culture is indigenous to the 
Punjab and older than any culture that we know of. Taking his 
stand on the internal evidences^ he repudiates the theory of the 
Western scholars who have fixed the age of the Vedas between 
2000 to 1500 B C. From the same source he concludes that there 
was a different distribution of land and water in North India during 
the time when the Vedas were revealed to the Rishis. 

The second lesson is that the Aryans were a united people 
without distinction of so many castes which we find to* day. There 
was no restriction as to inter-dining ani inter-narriage. Even the 
division into four castes which is mentioied in one ‘ mafitra* of the 
Rig-Veda (X. 90, 12 ) Dr. Das interprets ar being gradually evolved 
according to the peculiar tendencies and occupations of men. Even 
in this stage there is no prohibition as regard: inter-dining and inter- 
marriage, The caste system, if such a name could be used at all, 
was elastic enough to admit others into its fdd. It is pointed out 
that cooks were usually recruited from the foirth caste, and this 
custom was continued down to the Epic tin?; and even later. 
Dr. Das believes that the Aryans were a homogeieous people, and 
had none of the narrow caste* prejudices which we find to-day 
working against the social unity. 

The third great message is the equal status d women with 
men possessing the same rights and privileges. Tkre were no 
infant* marriages, and the maidens chose their husba»ds. Ladies 
also could become Rishis like men. Ghosa, Lopamudraand Viswa- 
vara composed Vedic hymns. The last performed the duties of a 
‘ Hotri * (a sacrificial priest) also at a sacrifice. The iriluence of 
women in domestic, social and political mailers were sjch as to 
bring forth vigorous and noble progeny. Dr. Drs feels mucli for the 
present degraded condition of our women aid pleads that they 
should be restored to their former privileges ind enlightenment. 

The lext message of the Vedas is tlat the Aryans were a 
democraic people framing their own co stilution, ek cling their 
own kinjs, withholding the taxes when Uc Government failed to 
discharje its duties and even deposing thir kings whenever neces- 
sary. After a careful study of the Vedafand the ancient literature 
and history of India, Dr. Das points outthat a spirit of democracy 
is ingrained in the very nature of the Irlo-Aryans. 

Another message is that our peopi have always been sending 
out missionaries who spread Aryai culture in many a foreign 
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land. Long before the Buddhistic Missions, the Rig-Vedic Paniks 
and Vaniks sailed to the then known world in merchant ships to 
trade and to spread Aryan culture. They visited the Deccan. 
Mesopotamia. Phoenicia, Egypt. China. Japan and probably far off 
America in subsequent times. 

Another message is that we should look to the land as the 
source of our wealth and support Our Vedic ancestors were 
pre-eminently an agricultural people possessing herds of cattle. 
And they manufactured every article of their consumption. And 
we too should take ourselves to agriculture in right earnest, 
adopting a course the present improved scientific methods, and 
manufacture all the necessaries of our life including our clothing. 

The last and the most important message is the grand ideal, 
placed before the people — viz. to know and realise Brahman, and 
through Brahman, the solidarity of the human race. Dr. Das 
observes, “ We should learn to see God in everything and every- 
thing in Cod. Our love of God should be as wide as the Universe 
itself, comprising within its vast compass, not only humanity as a 
whole, without any distinction of caste, creed or race, but also life 
in every shape and form; and our mind and soul should be satura- 
ted with a world-wide good-will and compassion for all living 
creatures, such as the great Buddha felt and taught to mankind, and 
such as our * Kishis * and * Sannyasis * sacrificed and are still sacri- 
ficing everything to cultivate and realise.'* 

\vASTA(;i'; 01’ India’s man-puwkr 

Nation is individual writ large and on the vigour of its man- 
hood, no doubt lies its strength and virility, in all its social and 
political activities it is the nation's man power that counts most. 
Social values, be they ethical or religious, aesthetic or economic, 
are all created by men. Hence the conservation of the 
nation’s man-power and its transformation into creative forces are 
of utmost importance to its welfare. In his thought-provoking 
article on "Wastage of India's man-power" contributed to the 
April number of the Modern Review, Mr. Rajani Kanta Das has 
revealed to us with facts and figures the piteous condition of India 
to-day. 

As a nation in the matter of average longevity we are in the 
lowest rung of the ladder. In the census of the world we have the 
smallest number of men over sixty living a retired and peaceful life. 
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We have the largest death role in the world, and in no other coun- 
try there is such a rate of infant mortality as ours. It is interesting 
to note how this sad state of affairs goes hand in hand with the 
literacy of the people. Only 12% of the children of the school going 
age get some sort of primary or elementary education. And 92% 
of India's population sunk in ignorance without any provision for 
training and education, badly fed, badly clothed, live and die in in- 
sanitary surroundings 1 Any one would stare aghast to hear that 
124 millions of India's children, that is 39, ', of her population have 
no scope at all for developing their physical and mental faculties 
and that 65'5 millions of her total male population pass their days 
without sufficient work, in sickness and disease. Speaking of India’s 
women, the writer observes that the labour or energy resources of 
60 millions out of 86 millions " might be said to be lost." indeed 
such wastage of human energy is unparalleled in the history of any 
country in the world. The writer further points out that the average 
activity for India’s man-power is only eleven years as against three 
times eleven and three for the rest of the world. " The most im- 
portant problem of India,'* concludes Mr. Das, "is that of the 
conservation and utilisation of her human resources. It is the 
development of the physical strength and mental (acuity o( her 
population upon which depend her national prosperity, political 
development and social progress.* The article ought to be an eye- 
opener to all lovers of humanity in any part of the world. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF JOURNALISTS IN INDIA. 

The responsibilities of journalists in India towards the con- 
tinuance of concord and amity have been emphasised recently by 
the public utterances of many leaders of thought. Mahatma Gandhi 
laid his finger on the true cause of communal riots when he ascribed 
the martyrdom of Swami .Shraddhananda to the mad frenzies of 
some of our irresponsible newspapers which missed no opportunity 
to create rupture and revel in hatred. While addiessing the Indian 
Journalist Association, Mr. K. Natarajan of Bombay also struck the 
same note. He dwelt on the use and abuse of editorials and head- 
lines the suggestio falsi and suppressio veri that very often taint the 
news as given, and appealed for a controlled and chastened 
management of news and views. To those who realise the appall- 
ing commercialisation of the press in the West and the usurpation 
of private judgment and public opinion by a capitalist junto, the 
future of Indian journalism is of serious consequence. The press, 
like everything else, is but an instrument of service, a means to- 
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waids a higher end — the upholding o( our Dharma, the unloldmant 
of our Destiny. Any deviation from Indian ideals of peace and 
brotherhood will spell disaster. Everywhere we see aroand us the 
effects of blindness to the obligations of poorer, of littlei ess in great 
places III the midst of this deplorable state of affairs the Indian 
Journalist Association can do much to elevate and purify the ideals 
of the Indian press. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

The Vedanta Philosophy— By Sridhar Majumdar, M. A. Pub- 
lished by Surendranath Bhattacharya, M A., Professor of Sanskrif, 
B. N. College, Bankipore. Pp. 770 XXIV. Price Rs. 5. 

We congratulate the autho' for bringing out this valuable 
English translation of the Brahma Sutras of Badarayana. The 
volume under review contains the originaTsutras, their word for 
word meaning, explanaiory quotations from the Upanishads, Bha- 
gavad Gita etc., with their English translations ss also notes based 
on Nimbarka’s commentary the ‘ Vedanta-parijata-Sturava*— 
and this is doubly welcome as the commentator was one who tried 
to reconcile the vi.;W-points of S mkara, Ramanuja, Madhva and 
others. The author, however, has noted the views of Sankara in 
instances of material difference. He has added at the beginning of 
each section a lucid sketch which has ma 'e the work of the student 
easier. The style of the book is simple and clear. An appendix 
of twenty-four pages explaining the ciifiicult Sanskrit terms, used 
in the book has greatly enhanced its value. 1 he author has ren- 
dered a positive service to the students of Vedanta by bringing 
out this translation. 

The Pythagorean Way of Life By Hallie Watters. Published 
by Thcosophical Publishing House. Adya*^. Madras. Pp. 70 

This Publication is a thesis submitted by the Author to the 
Leland Stanford junior University. It is the brief histoiy of one of 
the most important movements of arrtiquity — the Pythagorean 
Movement. A short sketch of the great philosopher, scientist and 
religious reformer, his rule of life handed dawn by oral tradition 
with other moral precepts current in his school as transmitted to us 
in the ** Golden Verses'* of Lysis* and a running commentar/ of 
the latter form the main theme, while an Intro Juction and a sebet 
Bibliography completes the booklet. 
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Balak — Hindi Monthly, published by Rama Krishna Briksha 
Sharma Binipuri, Laheria Saria, Behar. 

We have received the Magh* special issue of the * Balak ' at the 
commencement of its second year's career. Its useful and infoim- 
ing articles like ‘ Guru Nanak,* ‘ What should we eat 7’ ‘ Northern 
India at the time of Gautama the Buddha,’ 'Afghanisthan,' with its 
fun and frolic makes it a charming reading specially for the 
young. ■ ■ ■ 

NEWS AND REPORTS 

REPORT OF THE VEDANTA SOCIETY. PORTLAND, ORECON 

We are glad to receive the first Annual Report of the Vedanta 
Society. It is a very hopeful record of the spread and influence 
of the sublime teachings of the Vedanta in America. The Society 
was opened as a result of the interest created by Swami Prabha" 
vananda’s visit to Portland in October 1925, “Starting with a 
good number of members,” says the report, “now after the lapse of 
only one year's time the hall is beginning to seem small and there 
Is much talk among the members of more commodious quarters - 
of a temple to be the Society’s very own.” 

Swami Prabhavananda held two evening classes each week 
during the year, besides giving private lessons to members and 
non»members who came to him at other hours. He also gave a 
week of special lectures which brought several new members to the 
Society. During the winter he delivered a course of tight lectures 
on the Gospel of St. John in the Christian Bible. Another series 
of lectures is being conducted at present by the Swami on the 
Apocalypse of St. John, the Divine. These are proving to be of 
great interest and helpfulness to the students, ” because they show 
clearly and logically that the same eternal, cosmic truths so 
wonderiully set forth in the Vedas, the Upap»>hf»ds the Gita 
are aiss behind the veils of the Apocalypse -one of the mos 
mysticElIy obscure books in the world to-day. 

Svami Prabhavananda visited Tacoma and Seattle in the State 
of Washington thrice during the year and gave a number of lectures 
at both these places. In consequence there has been expressed a 
great desire for the opening of new centres with Swamis in 
charge. "There is a crying need in the West.*' says the report, 
•‘for the pure teachirgs of Vedanta. Many souls are hungering and 
thirsting for the truth. Most earnestly are we praying to the Divine 
Mother to send to this country more Swamis to spread further 
afield the message of the Master.” 
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Special services to commemorate the birthday of Swami 
Vivekaiianda were held at the Society on the 30th January last. 
In the course of an impressive discourse Swami Prabhavananda 
spoke feelingly on the universal ideal of religion as embodied in 
tlie life of the Swami and also portrayed vividly his great work 
or the welfare of humanity. 

The.biithday of Sri Ramakrishna was also celebrated at the 
Centre with great devotion and enthusiasm on the 5th March. 
Swami Prabhavananda opened the Morning Service with chant and 
prayer. After the singing of the “ Hymn to the Divine Mother/* 
the students spoke one after another on the life and teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna in well -chosen words. In the afternoon the 
students met to partake of ‘'The Master's Birthday Dinner" given 
by one of the devotees. In the evening the Swami referred to the 
little every day things of Sri Ramakrishna's life, his simple tastes 
and love for fun, his great tenderness and love for mankind, his 
life of wonderful purity and Divine realisation. He brought the 
celebration to a close with an invocation that found its response 
in the hearts of all. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA SKVASRAM, TAMLUK, MIDNAPLR 
Swami Jnaneswarananda and Swami Bhaswatnanda of the Rama- 
krishna Math, Belur, went to Tamluk and delivered x series of 
lectures to the public, students and ladies of the town. Several 
meetings were also organised at Natsal, Kaly^ncliak, Nimtouri, 
and Raghunathbari. The Chandipur Sri Ramakrishna Math also 
invited the Swamis and.organii^.ed a public meeting there. Swami 
Jnaneswarananda conducted Bhajana at all these places visited. 
1 he lectures and Bhajans were well attended and much 
appreciated. 

WESTERN INDIA VIVEKANANDA SOCIETY, BOMBAY 

At the extraordinary general meeting of the members of the 
Western India Vivekaiianda Society held on Saturday the 9th April 
at the Bombay Students’ Brotbeihood Hall, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. M. K. Jayakar, President of the Society, it was unani- 
mously resolved to amalgamate the Society with the Sfi Rama- 
krishna Ashram, Khar. The following executive committee for 
conducting the public activities of the Ashram was also elected at 
the meeting; Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Presider t; Mr K. Natarajan and 
Swami Vishvananda, ViCe-Presidcnts : Mr. G. P. Murdeshwar and 
Swami Sambuddhananda, Secretaries : Messis. R.K. Prabhu and R. 
Krishna Iyer, Assistant Secretaries : Mr. F. J. Cinwalla, Treasurer; 
Drs. A. L. Nair and Rajaballi Patel, Messrs. J. K Mehta, K. N, 
Mahale, B. N. Motiwala, M. J. Mehta, Thakurdas Munim, Jestha 
idin Sunderdas, S. C. Banerjee and K. S. Krishna Iyer, members. 
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the late MR. S. VEERARAC.HAVACHARIAR 

It is with great sorrow that we have to record the death in his 
sixty-fourth year of Mr. S. Veeraraghavachariar— one of the most 
devoted friends of the Kamakrishna Mission at his residence in 
Triplicane on Wednesday, the 20th April. 1927. He was healthy 
and cheerful till 8 O’clock the previous evening when he was 
struck down with paralysis, became unconscious, and passed away 
peacefully in the early hours of the next morning. Mr. Veera- 
raghavachariar was one of the blessed few that came under the 
inspiring influence of Swami Vivekananda before his historic visit 
to America in 1893 ; and he continued till the last day of his life 
to be a staunch and unselfish devotee of the Master and his 
Mission. In 1921 he made over by an absolute gift his spacious 
house in South Mada Street, Triplicane, to the Mission to be 
utilised for charitable purposes. Strong and self-reliant, genial and 
generous, he lived his life dedicated to the cause of the civic and 
and religious welfare of his fellowmen in the city. In him the 
Mission has lost a true friend who zealously stood by it and 
rendered invaluab e help to it ever since its inception. Mr. Veera- 
raghavachariar has passed away. But he will ever be remembered 
by all who came into close contact with him as one who possessed 
a most loving heart, sturdy independence and spotless integrity 
of character. 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDA’s DEPARTURE EOR AMERICA 

At the earnest request of the members of the Vedanta Society 
of San Friincisco, California, the authorities of the Ramakrishna 
Mission have deputed Swami Madhavananda to take charge of the 
centre in place of the late Swami Prakashananda who suddenly 
passed away in I'ebruary last. The Swami left Calcutta on the 
28th April by S. S 1 alamba of the B. 1. S N. Company, which is 
bound for Japan. Unexpectediy the steamer halted *for a few 
hours at the Madras harbour, and the Swami took the opportunity 
of paying a surprise visit to the Sri Ramaknshna Math, and the 
Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home to the great delight of the 
brothers of his Order. 

Swami Madhavananda fulfilled very ably the responsibilities 
of the President of the Advaita Ashrama, Miyav.ai, for nearly a 
decade till last month when he handed over iiis charge to Swami 
Vireswarananda the foimer hea<l of the AJvaita Ashrama Branch 
in Calcutta. To the readers of the Kamakrishna Mission literature 
Swami Madhavananda is well known as the translator of the 
Vivekachudamani and Sri Krishna and Uddhava, as the editor of 
the Hindi Monthly, The Samanvay, and editor and publisher of a 
large number of the works of the “ Himalayan series. ” He is one 
of the most qualified and tried workers of the Mission to be sent to 
the West. And we most sanguinely hope that with his great spirit 
of renunciation and devotion, experience and erudition he will be 
able to make a deep impression on the minds of the American 
devotees, and prove to be of immense service to all who will look up 
to him for spiritual light and guidance. 







SPIRITUAL TALKS OF 
SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

(At the Naya Bazar Bunglow, Bhadrak) 

^ OD is the Kalpaiaru (the mythical tree that grants 
whatever a man desires sitting under it). From Him 
one gets what one asks for. Having obtained the rare 
privilege of human birth, man does not care to direct his 
mind towards the lotus feet of the Lord. Instead, he 
drowns himself in the deep ocean of Samsara, and 
exclaims, “ How happy am 1 1 ” God also allows him to 
remain in that state undisturbed until tossed about on 
the waves of sorrow and misery, he repents for the past 
and cries, "Alas t what have I done ! ” Then He makes 
him feel his mistake. Man is, as it were, sitting under the 
shadow of the Kalpaiaru. If he wants to be a God, so 
can he be ; and if he wishes to be like a brute, that also 
he may become. 

The Lord has given man both Vidya and Aoidya. 
Vidya means discrimination and renunciation. With its 
help man may attain the grace of the Lord ; while 
Aoidya which implies lust, anger, greed, infatuation 
egoism and envy, degrades man to the level of the 
brute. The culture of Vidya destroys Aoidya and makes 
man fit for the Supreme Bliss. But the growth of Aoidya 
strengthens the idea of “ 1 ” and " mine,” and binds him 
more and more to the world ; he is taken further and 
further away from God, and has to suffer many sorrows 
and difficulties. Man has been endowed not only with 
Vidya and Aoidya but also the power to discriminate 
between the two. And on the nature of his choice 
depends the success or failure of his life. 

It is a great mistake to hold God responsible for your 
sufferings. You chose a path according to your sweet 
will and pleasure, and now enjoy its consequences. 
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How can you blame God for this ? For a moment's plea- 
sure you forgot everything else : you did not pause to 
consider what was right or wrong. If you put your hand 
into the fire it will naturally get burnt. Is it the fault of 
the fire? No. You alone are responsible for it. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to say, “ A lamp is burning. Some 
may read Bhagavatam in its light while others may forge 
a document or do some other mischief. The lamp is not 
to blame for it." The Lord has placed before man the 
two paths — good and evil. Now choose the one you 
please. 

As you think, so you become. By the help of dis- 
crimination and renunciation, realise God and become 
heir to the Infinite Bliss. But if you run after worldly 
things, you may no doubt eajoy sensuous pleasures for 
some time ; but be sure your future will be dark and 
gloomy and you will have to pass through endless suff- 
erings. The world is so constituted that, if you want 
pleasure, you must undergo pain as well. Whether you 
like it or not you cannot have one without the other. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say, " When the Malaya* 
breeze blows, all the timber trees are converted into 
sandal trees, while the bamboo, the plantain and other 
trees remain what they are. Similarly there are two 
classes of men in this world. Persons belonging to one 
of these are easily influenced by spiritual teachings 
which awaken in them Vivck^ and kairagya. They 
regard the world as worthless and yearn for the grace 
of the Lord. They are determined to realise Him and 
solve the mystery of existence even at the risk of their 
life. With such a firm resolution they begin their Sadhana 

* Name of a mountain range in the South of India abounding in 
sandal trees : Poets utually represent the breeze from the Malaya 
mountains as wafting the odour of sandal trees and other plants 
growing thereon. — V, S. Apts. 
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and succeed in the end ; while the people of the other 
class can never be awakened either by the sorrows and 
miseries of life or by any lofty spiritual ideas. They 
think they are going to live eternally and fondly imagine 
that without them the world cannot go on. '* What I 
have got in hand, I must enjoy to the full ; other* 
wise I shall be a fool " — thinking thus they drag them- 
selves into the depths of ignorance and suffering 

What is it that you want— *the sweet perfume of 
sandal or the stinking smell of filth? Do you want 
peace or unrest ? Decide exactly what you want and 
follow the path for its attainment. Time is flowing 
like a swift stream. It will be of no avail to cry over 
the past, when it is too late. Make the best use of the 
present, without wasting a si.ngle moment. Train your 
mind in such a way that you may constantly think of 
God and nothing else. Your days are nu.mbered ; they 
are fast running out. So do not spend your time in vain. 

Pray to the Lord with all yourheirt and soul — 
‘‘Lord! give me wisdom aid make me Thine own." 
Give up all ideas of " I " and “ mine ”. You have suffered 
enough on that account. Replace “ 1 " and " mine " by 
** Thou ” and " Thine ". Is there anything that you can 
call "your own” the moment ycu die? Nothing you 
cherish as yours will accompany you. Those whom you 
hold very dear will pass away when their time comes 
without caring for you at all. Leaving everything 
behi 'd, one will have to go to an unknown place. The 
more you think of " 1 " and " mine ”, the more you fetter 
yourself. What is there in this Samsara for which 
people spend their whole life-time ? Can this worldly 
life help you to cross the ocean of birth and death ? Will 
it save you from the troubles that may attend you in 
after-life? What greater misfortune can befall you 
than leaving vnfulfilled the purpose for which you have 
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taken this birth I Make a strenuous effort and pray to 
Him with earnest devotion that you may reach the goal. 

Havn’t you heard what Sri Ramakrishna used to do 
at Dakshiaeshwar } How bitterly he used to cry for a sight 
of the Divine Mother, saying, * Mother, one more day 
is gone and Thou hast not yet blessed me with Tny 
Vision }" Call on Him with an intense yearning. Wnat 
is this world but an abode of misery > You have spent 
most of your days here in sorrow and trouble; and do 
you wish to do the same hereafter as well f 

You have come under the shelter of Sri Rama- 
krishna; know that you have also been blessed by him. 
Make a good use of the grace you have received. It 
will be really very unfortunate if you fail to do so and to 
solve the riddle of life and death, and obtain Eternal 
Bliss. You are the men of this age,* and have caught its 
spirit. Don’t miss to take full advantage of it. No one 
in any age has shown the path in such a simple and 
easy manner as the Master has done now. if you miss 
this opportunity you will have to suffer long. 

Spread the sails uf faith and devotion, and with the 
aid of the spiritual breeze that is blowing push on to 
your goal. Do it, and your boat shall be swiitly carried 
to its destination. He is waiti ig for you. Arise ! Awake ! 
Infinite capacity is within you. Have firm faith in your- 
self and say, “ 1 have heard His name, I have taken 
shelter under His feet ; fear and weakness can have no 
place in me ; by His grace I will attain to Him — in this 
very life. ” Don’t look back. Go ahead. Be blessed 
with His vision ; and thus fulfil the mission of your 
life and partake of the Infinite Bliss. 


* The reference is to the advrnt of Sii Ramakiishna. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
Speciality of ladia’i History 

The history of India differs in certain respects from 
that of all other countries of the world. It is not a sad 
record of bloody conquest and reckless exploitation of 
the weaker races by the strong. It is, o.i the other hand, 
a wonderful chronicle of the evolution and progress of 
Hindu civilisation not only throughout the length and 
breadth of India but also in foreign countries that 
collectively came to be very rightly c died "Greater India.” 
Even when the ancient Hi idu monarch desired, in the 
words of Aitareya Brahmana, " to attain to superiority^ 
pre-eminence and overlordship among all kings, to 
acquire an all-embracing authority by attaining all forms 
and degrees of sovereignty, to achieve the conquest 
of both space and time and be the sole monarch of the 
earth up to the seas,” he had before him not only the 
ideal of a political, but also a cultural conquest — the 
conquest of Oharma— an ideal later on proclaimed all 
over the land by King Asoka " the beloved of the 
Gods.” Centuries before the advent of Bhagawan 
Buddha, this conquest by religion and spirituality was 
begun in right earnest in unknown lands and among 
aborginal peoples. This peaceful penetration of Aryan 
ideas and ideals was proceeding slowly and steadily, 
bri.nging into existence a new synthetic civilisation, 
predominantly Aryan in tone, but formed of the union of 
both the Aryan and non Ary in cultures. The great task 
before Lord Buddha and his followers was to hasten this 
process of Aryanisation so wisely inaugurated by the 
early fathers of the Hindu race. 

Inflaeoce of Baddkum 

The story of the rise and spread of Buddhism forms 
It most gloriou i chapter to the interesting history of the 
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cultural unity of Bharatavarsha. The advent of Buddha 
marked a new epoch in the religious history of the 
world. “ India scattering his message over the Eastern 
world,” says Fister Nivedita, ” became the maker of 
nations, of churches, of literature, arts and scientific 
systems, in countries far beyond her own borders. But ' 
within India proper, the life of the great teacher was the 
first nationaliser. By democratising the Aryan culture 
of the Upanishads, Buddha determined the common 
Indian civilisation and gave birth to the Indian nation of 
future ages.” True to the command of the Master, the 
inspired missionaries of Buddhism carried as early as 
the third century B.C. his great message of ‘mercy and 
charity, truth and purity, kindness and goodness” to 
the different parts of India and Ceylon, and even to the 
Hellenic Kingdoms in Asia, Africa and Europe. The 
noble teachings of Buddhism, rational and humane at the 
same time, exerted a great influence on peoples within 
and outside the bounds of India. Unlike the Semetic 
faiths, Buddhism never attempted to destroy other 
religions, but instead, tended to fulfil them by all means 
in its power. And everywhere in place of dead forms 
and ceremonies, meaningless austerities and penances, 
it held before mankind a course of practical ethics of 
which the Master himself was the highest embodiment. 
It tried to break down the invidious distinctions between 
class and class, race and race, and gave to one and all 
the opportunity to grow in spirituality and culture. And 
so widespread became the influence of Buddhism that 
“contemplative fraternities” came to be established 
even in distant countries like Egypt and Palestine. At the 
time of the birth of Christ there existed on the western 
shore of the Dead Sea, the Essenes ~ a hermit clan to which 
John the Baptist and Jesus the Christ are said to have 
belonged, — a brotherhood “marvellous beyond all others 
in the world, without any women, without the joys of 
domestic life, without money.” It was a society which 
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was resorted to in large numbers by men driven through 
weariness of existence and surges of ilbfortune.— a 
community in which none was born but which neverthe- 
less lived on perennially. Buddhism established itself 
wherever it went, but ts power was felt more in the 
Eastern than in the Western part of Asia. 

FouBilatioB of Greater lodia 

The expansion of Hindu culture in foreign lands 
began long before the spread of Buddhism. Enterpris- 
ing Hindu traders crossed the seas and mountains, and 
carried to distant countries not only the commercial 
products but also the religion and culture of India. 
Many of these commercial groups founded small colonies 
particularly in Indo-China and in the islands of the Indian 
archipelago. By virtue of their superior civilisation they 
exercised great influence and became the ruling powers 
at many places. But none of these colonising enterprises 
was founded on brute force and supported by the 
ruthless subjection and even extermination of the 
aborgines, as has been and is still being done by the 
modern European colonists in different parts of the 
world. The policy followed by the Hindu adventurers 
was the same as was adopted in India itself. It was 
racial and cultural re-conciliation and assimilation which 
allowed each community to maintain its distinctive 
individuality and proceed along its own law of growth. 
Following in the wake of Hinduism came its "rebel 
child” Buddhism. Like the Mother faith, it too became 
the carrier of India's religion and philosophy, art and 
architecture, learning and literature. This cultural 
expansion undertaken by India was, to quote the apt 
words of Sri Arabinda Ghose, "an invasion of peace and 
not of war, for to spread a spiritual civilisation by. force 

and physical conquest would have been uncongenial 

to the ancient cast of her mind and temperament The 

ships that :et out from the eastern and western coasts 
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were not fleets of invaders missioned to annex those out- 
lying countries to an Indian empire, but of exiles and 
adventurers carrying with them to yet uncultured peoples 
Indian religion, architecture, art, poetry, thought, life, 
manners/’ If Hinduism was flowing to foreign lands like 
a placid stream. Buddhism came as a tidal wave that 
swept the then known world, especially the eastern part 
of Asia. And within the sixth century of the Christian 
era the religion of the Enlightened One came to be 
established in Ceylon, Java and Bali, in China, Korea and 
Japan, in Burma, Siam, Tibet, and many other countries. 
The spirit of Buddhism was the ancient harmonising 
spirit of India. Its ideals were the universal ideals of 
the Eternal Religion of India. '* Within the era of cultural 
exchange,” observes Dr. James H. Cousins in his Cultural 
Unity of Asia, ** India takes the place of originator, not 
through seniority, nor by force but by the silent and deep 
pressure of the basic truth which it has been given her 
to utter, the truth of the unity of all things in the Divine 
Mind.” 


Relation between Hinduism and Bnddbitm 

There exists a great misunderstanding about the 
true relation between the ancient faith and teachings of 
Gautama the Buddha. Over-zealous Buddhist missionaries 
are sometimes anxious to prove that the Master founded 
a new religion with an entirely new moral code. There 
are also some Hindu scholars who blindly believe that 
Lord Buddha contributed' nothing to the ancient religion 
and philosophy of India. If he did anything at all, it 
was to preach a false and atheistic doctrine in order to 
delude and ruin the enemies of Vishnu I If we want to 
form a correct estimate of the two faiths, we should not 
identify Hinduism with either Vedic rituals or with the 
religion of the commonalty which consists in following 
dead forms and ceremonies. Similarly Buddhism should 
not be confused with the religion of intricate atheistic 
2 
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philosophies, gigantic temples, elaborate rites and 
corrupt practices of Tantra. We must go to the very 
fountain head of Hinduism and Buddhism, — to the Upani- 
shads and the Tripitakas. And when we do that we 
find that there is a clear continuity between the most 
ancient Hindu scriptures and the original teachings of 
Lord Buddha. In fact Buddhism was an open revolt 
against the ritualism of the Vedic Karma Kanda which 
advocated the sacrifice of animals and claimed to take 
the sacrificer to the threshold of immortality. There was 
nothing altogether new about this “ protest even in the 
earliest Upanishads we find bold and sincere souls 
questioning the utility of the vedic rituals and ceremonies 
and advocating instead the path of renunciation and 
knowledge. " The deluded souls," says the Upanishadic 
seer, *' who think that sacrifices and charitable works 
are of supreme value do not know the blessed goal. 
Neither by works, nor by progeny, nor by wealth but by 
renunciation alone can immortality be attained " In 
the words of Prof. Hopkins, “ One cannot read the 
Upanishads without feeling that he is already facing an 

intellectual revolt The close and stifling air of ritua> 

lism has been charged with an electric current of thought 
that soon produced a storm. That storm reached a head 
in Buddhism, but its premonitory signs appear in the 
Upanishads, and its first out-break preceded the advent 
of Gautama.” 

The Aryan Path 

Lord Buddha discovered in his own life the highest 
ideals of the ancient faith. The path that he pointed out 
was, as he himself said, the Aryan Eight-fold Path. He 
called it also the Middle Path which avoided the two 
extremes of self-indulgence and self-mortilication. and 
advocated ” right view, right aspirations, right speech, 
right conduct, right mode of livelihood, right effort, right 
mindedness and right rapture.” Sri Krishna too speaks 
of the same path and the same ethical and spiritual 
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culture when he says in the Gita — **Succes8 in Yoga is 
not for him who eats too much or too little nor for him 
who sleeps too much or too little. To him who is 
temperate in eating and recreation in his effort for 
work, and in sleep and wakefulness, Yoga becomes the 
destroyer of misery — Humility, non-injuriousness, for- 
bearance- uprightness, service of the teacher, purity, 
steadiness, self contt ol, constant application to spiritual 
knowledge — this is the path to Truth.” Lord Buddha thus 
preached the old ideals in their pristine purity with anew 
power contributed by a personality all his own. Again, 
the Brahmin — the Knower of Brahman — the embodiment 
of the highest spiritual and ethical virtues— has ever been 
the ideal of the Vedic religion ” He alonr is a Brahmin,” 
says Yajnavalkya, “who departs from this world after 
having realised the Imperishable.” In the words ol the 
Gita, “ Control of mind and senses, austerity, purity, 
forbearance and also uprightness, knowledge, realisa- 
tion, belief in a hereafter— these are the duties of 
a Brahmin.” Lord Buddha speaks in the same strain in 
Dhammapada — “He who is thoughtful, blameless, settled, 
dutiful, without passions, and who has attained the 
highest end, him I call a Brahmana.” Besides, he 
believed in common with the Hindu teachers in the Law 
of Karma and Re-incarnation. The order of monks that he 
established was no innovation in India wheie innumer- 
able spiritual aspirants, having known the Self and 
“rising above the desire for sons, wealth and new 
worlds,” wandered about as mendicants even in the 
most ancient days. 


Soul God and Nirvana 

The most important conception in the Hindu religion 
is that of the Atman, and Lord Buddha is said to have 
denied it altogether. A study of the original Fuddhirm 
proves that this is net the fact . It is not the Master but 
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his followers who are responsible for this negation. 
What Lord Buddha seems td have denied was the 
eternal existence of the “ ego-entity” to which mortals 
cling with so inordinate a passion. “Only through 
ignorance and delusion,” says he, “do men indulge in the 
dream that their souls are separate and self-existent 
entities. Self is death and Truth is life. The cleaving to 
self is a perpetual death, while moving to the Truth is 
partaking of Nirvana which is life everlasting.” As to 
the existence of God, Lord Buddha neither denied nor 
affirmed it. Like the Sankhyas, he might not have found 
a place for God in his cosmological system. But his 
description of the highest experience clearly shows that 
his ultimate reality was, like that of the Advaitins, a 
positive state of existence in which all individualities and 
personalities were transcended. This he calls Nirvana 
— an experience that cannot be described either as 
“to ceare” or ‘ to live.” It is, in- the words of the Master, 
‘‘neither coming nor departing, nor standing still nor 
death nor birth. It is the end of sorrow There is an un- 
become, unborn, unmade, unformed. Since there is an 
unbecome unborn, unmade, unformed there is an escape 
for that which is become, born, made and formed.” 
In much the same language does the Upanishadic sage 
try to describe the Atman or Brahman- “ Having 
realised That which is soundless, touchless, formless, 
imperishable and also without taste and smell, eternal, 
without beginning or end and immutable, — one is re- 
leased rom the jaws of death.” The state of one who has 
attained Muktior Nirvana even while being in the body 
has been described in both positive and negative terms. 
“Like a vessel immersed in the ocean, he is full within 
and full without. Like an empty vessel placed in the 
ocean of ether- he is void within and void without.’ 
Whether the Vedantic teachers speak of the highest 
experience as Puma (full) or the Buddhist as Sunya 
(void) — it is ail the same. 
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Buddha’s freat AchieTcment 

“The prevalent notion,” observes Dr. Rhys Davids, 
“that Gautama was an enemy of Hinduism, and that his 
chief claim on the gratitude of his countrymen lies in his 
having destroyed a system of iniquity, oppression 
and fraud is nothing but a great misconception. This is 
not the case. Gautama was born and brought up and 

lived and died a Hindu There was not much in the 

metaphysics and psychology of Gautama which cannot 
be found in one or other of the orthodox systems, 
and a great deal of his morality could be matched from 
earlier or later Hindu books. Such originality as 
Gautama possessed lay in the way in which he adapted, 
enlarged, ennobled, and systematized that which had 
already been well said by others ; in the way in which 
he carried out to their logical conclusion principles of 
equity and justice already acknowledged by some of the 
most prominent Hindu thinkers.” The greatest achieve- 
ment of the Master lay in his practical app'ication of the 
eternal truths embodied in the Upanishads. To the 
grand philosophy of the Vedanta he added what may be 
called Buddhistic humanism. To the life of renunciation 
he joined the ideals of service which already existed in 
a limited form in the ancient scriptures. This path of 
service as emphasised hy Lord Buddha was a sure means 
for preventing the life of meditation from lapsing into dry 
intellectual ism or morbid inactivity so very dangerous to 
spiritual life. Besides, by democratising the highest 
Aryan culture, he brought it within the easy reach of all. 
irrespective of caste or creed, race or nationality. “It was 
the glory of Shakya Muni,” says Swami Vivekananda, 
“that he had the large-heartedness to bring out the truths 
from the hidden Vedas and throw them broadcast all 
over the world. He was the first in the world who 
brought missionarising into practice, — nay. he was 
the first to conceive the idea of proselytising. Hinduism 
cannot live without Buddhism nor Buddhism without 
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Hinduism. The separation between the Buddhists and 
the Brahmanas is the cause of the downfall of India. 
That is why India is populated by three hundred millions 
of beggars, and that is why India has been the slave 
of conquerors for the last thousand years- Let us then 
join the wonderful . intellect of the Brahmana with the 
heart, the noble soul, the wonderful humanising power 
ofi the great Master." This happy union of Hinduism 
and Buddhism — of head and heart, renunciation and 
service, meJitation and activity— is sure to bring about 
the awakening and regeneration not only of the Hindus 
but also of the Buddhists, and unite India with the 
Buddhist countries of Asia by the common bond of 
culture. Such an alliance, if properly established has the 
immense possibility of founding a world- federation on the 
spiritual ideals of Asia, which India represents so faith- 
fully more than any other country in the world. 

NEED OF RELIGIOUS PRACTICE 
By Swami Atulananda. 

“The path of wiadorti," 8»ys Sri Ram-'-krishna, "is very 
diffku't. Much easier is the p^th of love and w< rship and devo» 
tion towards God/* Well may we consider tlus before wr* look 
down upon those wbo practise with all sinreiity what arr c lied 
lower forms f*f worship. Pei haps there are manv th*rgs we can 
learn from those who practise the simplest methods of w. rship. 

Once a great Indian scholar and philosopher passed by a 
temple. There he saw a man poorly clad, worship p’ng an image 
Tears of joy trickled from ihc eyes of the devotee. The scholar 
seeing the man in the act of worshipping an idol became indig- 
nant. ’‘You fool ! * he called out, “ Don't you knew that the idol 
is made of stone 7 Why do you worship a piece of stone 7 Do as 
I do, and repeat, ‘Sivoham! SivohamI’ (I am God) I on't you know 
that you are the Atman 7 Throw away your idol " The poor 
devotee looking up said vrry humbly, “Yes, sir, I know that I am 
the Atman. The Lord Who d^vells everywhere has in His great 
mercy revealed this to me. Through this idol He has spoken to 
me and has 10:J me, that He, my beloved Lord, dwells in me 
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as my spirit and that he dwells in all beings, in plants and trees 
and animals and even in wood and stone, for He is omnipresent. 
He has kindly revealed Himself to me through thii piec* of stone. 
Such is His power. And whenever I worship Him before this idol, 
the stone seems to disappear, and I see my Lord there. He looks 
at me with smiling face, and talks with me. And forthwith I am 
traiisfixed into a state of ecstasy and tears of joy come to my eyes, 
meeting my Lord here " 

Then the philosopher was wonder-struck. He recognized his 
own poor spiritual condition as compared to that of the simple 
devotee. He fell at the feet of the devotee, and begged to be 
instructed by him And from that day he became his disciple, 
and thiough the worship of that same idol reached spiritual 
illumination. 

It is said in the Gita that no effort in the religious life is in 
vain. Even a little done in the right spirit brings great results. 
Let us not think that because we have no time ur strength to 
practise much, it is therelore useless to try. Let us do what 
little we can and the reward will iollow. 

In the Ramayana is a story which illustrates that if we do 
according to our strength and means, no matter how little it may 
be, the Lord is pleased with the attempt. Kama, a prince, and 
incarnation uf Gjd. was building a bridge across the Straits of 
Ceylon for his army to pass over to rescue his queen Sita. The 
neighbouring tribes, and even the animals of the forest, assisted in 
this aiduous task. Tne monkeys were especially useful, for they 
could carry rocks and timbers, which they threw into the sea. 
And the bears brought stones to fill up the gaps. Now there was 
a little squirrel. Seeing every one so busy, the squirrel also 
wanted to help the godly prince. But what could such a little 
creature do to help in this gigantic undei taking 7 It seemed a 
hopeless case. However, the iiitJe squirrel was not discouraged. 
He rolled his body in the sand, ran quickly to the sea, and scratch- 
ing the sand off his body, threw it into the ocean. Then he ran 
back to repeat the process. Thus he ran back and forth all day. 
At last Rama caught sight of the busy squirrel. He watched him 
for some time. Then his heart melted with love for the devoted 
little creature. He picked him up, held him to his breast, and 
•ticking him gently with his hand blessed him. The little squir- 
rel did what he was able to do, and the Lord was pleased and 
Uetted him. 
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In the lives of the saints we see how they ere always engaged 
in little acts of devotion, and how pleasing these little attempts are 
to Him who is so easily pleased. When thete is lo\e in the heart, 
that love mist express itself in a thoi sand little ways. And the 
Beloved understands and appreciates. " Whosoever offers Me 
a leaf, or a flower, or a fruit, or even a little cool water/' Sri 
Krishna says. * he is very dear to Me and I accept his love-offering 
if it is made with a pure heart.*’ It is not the gift, or the act, that 
counts, but the motive beh nJ it. So it is not difficult to serve the 
Lord and to please Him, if our hearts are pure. The religious life 
is not drudgery. It is the greatest jo> to serve God with love and 
devotion. 

Saint Rose was a busy woman, but she always felt the presence 
of God. He was her Beloved. She would snatch short moments 
during the day, when she would talk to God as one would to a 
lover. And there would always come a response. Thus she held 
discourse with God in a very simple and pleasing manner. 

One morning she was seated before an open window. Out- 
side. a little bird began to sing at the top of his voice. St. Rose 
listened for a while. When the bird stopped singing St Rose 
said to the bird, *' Little friend, how beauiifully you have sung 
the praise of my Lord. Let me also sing a song to Him." Then she 
sang with great delight. When her song was finished, at once the 
bird began to sing again. And when the biid stopped, St. Kose 
would sing. Thus an hour was spent in praising the Lord, 

How simple, but how significant are these little stories in the 
lives of the saints. In this way holy men and women attain to a 
staie of great perfection. Gradually their minds are weaned away 
f om the world, and drawn towards God. This is what is meant 
by living the religious life. There must be a constant endeavour 
to approach closer to God And this we may do, each one in his 
own way. 

The Yogi makes this the only object of his life, so he sdopts 
strong methods. He devotes most of his time in the practice of self- 
control and meditation His life is austere, for he wants to become 
master of his body and mind, of his appetites and desires, of his 
thoughts. He therefore practises control of breath, he assumes 
different postures, is restricted in his diet, and lives in solitude. 
This is his method. And an excellent method it is for those whom 
it suits* 
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Bul we need not feel discouraged if we cannot follow in his 
footsteps. Sri Krishna says, "Of all the Yogis he who with his 
inner soul resting in Me with faith worships Me, him do I regard as 
the highest Yogi." We can all try to think of God, to worship 
Him, to send out to Him, cur loving thoughts and prayers. 

And how can we think of God ? How shall we worship Him ? 
How to commune with Him? These questions were much discussed 
before Sri Ramakrishna. And he replied : “ God in His absolute 
aspect is without form but He can and does assume various forms, 
He can take any form He pleases and these forms are perceived by 
His devotees. Those who cannot meditate on God as possessing 
a form, may meditate on Him as Absolute Spirit beyond all forms. 
Hut this is not for ever/ one. It is easier to think of Him in the 
personal aspect and clothed with form. This is just as true as the 
impersonal aspect, for God is both personal and impersonal, with 
form and beyond form.*' And Sii Krishna said, " In whatsoever 
form man worships Me, in that very form I appear before him." 
But the worship must of course be very sincere, and must be per- 
formed with a concentrated mind. 

It is the testimony of great saints that they saw God in differ- 
ent forms, as Buddha, as Jesus, as Siva, as Vishnu, in the form of 
the image they worshipped, in male and female figures of light, as 
an ocean of Light, etc. Not only can God take any form instantly, 
and transform Himself into a divine personality but there are 
millions of divine forms always existing throughout the 
vast universe- Jesus, we are assured, is still living ; Buddha is 
still living, thousands of divine Incarnations are still living in 
celestial spheres. And through intense, all absorbing love, devo- 
tion, prayer and meditaiion these divine souls come and commune 
with man. 

The sceptic will ask, how is this possible ? But the true 
devotee does not ask for explanations. He wants to taste the 
fruit, he wants to experience the bliss of God-realization, of seeing 
Him face to face, of conversing with Him, and of losing himself 
in God in divine union. He does not ask, how or why 7 He 
begins to practise. 

Explanations are for those who have not yet reached that state 
of faith where they can set to work and practise devotion. All 
explanation is only an attempt of the mind to satisfy its doubts. 
But who can ever hope to explain the mystery of God's working 
3 
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and power 7 God is b^ond explanation : our mind cannot com* 
prebend Him. 

Through faith alone we can know Him, through faith we will 
be able to worship Him and be united with Him. Through faith 
we will be able to taste of that state of sublime ecstasy and bliss 
that comes with true devotion. Let us pray for that faith that will 
enable us to worship God with our whole heart. Then He will 
approach us in any form we desire, and He will fill our hearts with 
His divine presence. We will be filled with joy unspeakable — a 
joy that passes all ordinary human understanding. This is the 
promise of all xreat Avatars ,of all the scriptures. 

The devotee gives himself entirely to that divine Presence 
and losing all idea of his little self, melts into the Divine, conscious 
only of the bli<s of existence. For God is bliss, and whosoever 
merges into Him becomes a conscious part of that supreme Bliss. 
So it has been said by Sri Krishna, ** Fill thy mind with Me. be to 
Me devoted, worship Me. And taking Me for thy supreme Goal, 
surely thou shall enter unto Me." 

Through practice alone the Goal can be reached. And, "When 
the Lord is known, all fetters fall off, all sufferirg is at an end, 
birth and death are conquered, and the soul enjoys eternal 
freedom." 

Arise, awake, and stop not till the Goal is reached." 
fConcluJedJ 


THE MEANING OF MAYA 
By B. Chandra^ckhariOf M.A* 

The theory of MSyfi needs no introduction. It is a problem of 
first importance, and on il rests the philosophy of the Vedanta, 
especially the Sankara- Vedanta. It is generally believed that 
Sankara has held to the unreality of the universe, that only 
Brahman is real. Brahman is Advitiya, not admitting of 

a second. It is also common, when this point has to be maintained, 
to quote the line iJT ^ etc. (Brahman is real, and the 

world is unreal, etc.). But 1 feel that Sankara does not advocate any 
such view and that the spirit of the above quotation is totally 
different. In thinking that Sankara formulates the unreality or 
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falsity (Rpsqm) of the world, we would be ascribing to him what is 
not found in his writings — either in the Sutra-Bhishya or in the 
Upanishad-Bh&shyas. And also the texts he comments upon do 
not support the interpretation stated above. It will eventually be 
shown that the statement Jagan*Mithy& needs, in order to be 
understood correctly, an important qualification. This qualification, 

I believe, does no violence to the text. It is on the other hand 
quite warranted. In suggesting it I will only be expressing what is 
implicit in the view. 

It is clear that the doctrine of Miy& is concerned, whatever its 
implications, with a type of error in regard to metaphysical pro- 
blems. It refers to an erroneous view very prevalent in the minds 
of the ordinary people. This error can according to the Vedanta 
be construed in two ways— in respect of the cosmos and in respect 
of the individual. According as it refers to one or the other it gets 
the name MSy& or AvidyS. This error is explained to be of the nature 
of darkness, or more correctly, of an obstacle, a screen. It hides 
the Real, the Self, from one's view. Now, the question at issue is — 
What is the nature of this entity, Miyi or Avidy& ; of what stuff 
is it made 7 

The answer to this question is varied, and is a point on which 
Sankara and his interpreters part company. Put in other words, 
the question is— Does Miiyi refer to an attitude or to an entity 7 
Has it objective or subjective reality 7 Those who view it in an 
objective light have logically arrived at the conclusion in the 
interest of the Self, that the world does not in the final estimate 
exist; that it is only a shadow without any substance in it ; a mere 
turn of speech On the other hand those 

who regard it as having to do with the subjective standpoint have 
come to the conclusion that the Vedanta does not repudiate the 
existence of the world, but that it also is real, though not in the 
same sense and to the same extent ; that it is quite in a line with 
the Supreme Reality, is its own expression, and has a degree of 
reality. 

One inference however is obvious. In either case the world is 
denied an independent status. It is admitted on all hands that it 
has no independent existence, that it is by no means self-supporting. 
But this assertion can be understood in two ways, namely, that the 
world is unreal and that it has a relative reality and value. I 
believe the latter to be the more natural meaning, fully borne out 
by the tegt#. 
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We may examine the first view. It may be objected before- 
hand that this point involves a dit^iession. It does not ; for the 
answer to the question whether the universe exists or not decides 
beyond any doubt the meaning of MSyn. The first view, then, 
affirms on the basis of texts like 5f|srn®T fifciW (There is no plurali- 
ty here)and of instances like (silver superimposed on mother- 

of-pearl) <5^6 ^ (snake supcrimf csedon rope) or (castle in 

the air) that the world does not exist at all, that it is an illusion, a 
chimera an unsubstantial pageant made of the stuff of 

which drean^s are composed, snd that one who takes it seriously is 
a fool. The reason for this is clear. It is that Brahman is the 
only real Being and that there is no other rival to It. In the face of it 
the world has not a jot of reality. Its so-callcd empirical reality 
(*^T2r?Tft^ fWTl) is a concession to the popular de: land. That is all. 
Its real nature is that it is only an idea ; it has only a ^'transcendental 
ideality *' ; it exists only in one's imagination and is but a projection 
of the mind. In terms of the infinite, it vanishes into nothingness. 
And so on. This theory is too well known and popular to be dwelt 
on at any great length. In respect of this view MftyS means a 
projection of false appearances, and the world becomes a rainbow 
world. 

This interpretation of Maya rakes up a few difficulties. It is 
well that the sole reality of the Real or Brahman is emphasised 
but it is not good that it should be done at the expense of some- 
thing else. No one disagrees with a Vedantin for emphasising the 
sole reality of Brahman. Brahman is One (t^qi), but the enthusi- 
ast in the cause of Brahman forgets that Brahman is also described to 
be without a second (^(|^). It is clear that unless the langu- 
age in this text is tautologous, there is a subtle difference in the 
meaning. The two words have, 1 take it, two shades of meaning. 
The same difference of meaning or emphasis is conveyed to us in 
the other term Advaita (^5^). The motive underlying this 
mode of description seems to be not to call this world a falsity, but 
to co-ordinate it with the Real. The first term !nay safely be taken 
in its denotation, and the second in its connotation, it being 
understood the while that the two point to one being, and that, the 
Infinite (One without a second) appears to be not only 

a negative mode of statement, but also carries a reference to the 
universe which is in no way to be opposed to the Real. I am sure 
that I am not forcing the text at this point. If it be objected that 
the latter would not be the natural interpretation and that there is 
no reference to the universe as Brahman's self- manifestation, thf 
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reply would be that there is equally no reference to the unreality 
of the universe. For when it is affirmed that Brahman is without 
a second, without an other it does not follow that the world 
is thereby taken to be abolished. We cannot argue from the unity 
and supremacy of Brahman to the negation of the world. There is 
no middle term. We will not be right in saying that unity should 
abrogate diversity, that identity should rule out difference. It is 
hardly necessary to mention the commonplace that bare identity is 
as impossible and meaningless as mere difference exclusive of its 
undercurrent of unity. Bebides, the word does not mean 

"not different", i. e., "not having difference", but it means not 
having an other. In " Advaita " there is the same import. I do not 
know that not to have an other means not to have difference also 
related to it. Though the self and the other are different the Self 
and its own difference are not different 

The view in question is open to another criticism. It has 
neglected to take due note of texts which countenance a different 
theory ; texts supporting the existence of the universe have been 
omitted. The rejection seems to be onesided, if not interested and 
for that reason exclusive. This onesidedness has produced the 
consequence of a differentiation between the Nirguna (without 
attributes) Brabman and Its Saguna (with attributes) form without 
Its remaining fluid and theoretical. This is strictly speaking untrue 
and is calculated to patch up the other part to the one the view 
favours. If inspite of Sankara and the Vedanta Sutras one assumes 
that Brahman is Nirguna always, one will perforce explain away 
the universe. The Nirguna form represents the identity-aspect, 
and to take it to those noumenal heights to which some have taken 
it, is only to make a fetish of it Sankaia thinks that the two 
forms are due only to the standpoint adopted ; and in the light of 
this opinion there is no doubt that he does not endorse the view 
that the universe is in respect of its existence a myth, a dream. 
Besides, it becomes extremely difficult if not impossible, to 
reconcile texts like^^ >TpnT% (There is no plurality here) 
with others like ^gT (All this is Brahman) with which 

the Upanishads, both the earlier and the later, are replete. The 
term Wt has a totally different import and stands in quite another 
relation, as will be shown subsequently. I will not anticipate 
myself however. 

I will refer to the second interpretation. Ac cording to it the 
world is in no wise unreal. It is real it holds, but makes a quali- 
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lieation. It is real, but not real enough. And it is not real enough 
in two senses. In the first place, it does not endure, is not made 
of permanent stuff. Its forms are ever changing. Secondly, it is 
not real enough to stand on its own legs. In this respect it is 
totally dependent. It has not an atom of reality which it can call 
itr own. That is to say. the world is not in itself real. This is the 
qualification so needed, and the implication which one and all the 
Vedanta texts on the subject appear to have. Furthef it is dspen- 
dent on the Infinite, not as an alien principle kept under control, 
but as something belonging to it more intimately. The universe is 
on this interpretation Brahman's seif»:ealiaation. 1 he names and 
forms so characteristic of the world ate only modes of this self*' 
realisation. One is here put in mind of Spinoza and his theory. Th.<^ 
mode or expression would be imaginary were i t not supported by the 
Real, were it not in short the mode or expression 0 / the Real. This 
is the same as saying that the world is not real in its own right. To 
my mind it is just this meaning that is implied in the assertion such 
as the one cited above. On this view not only can we explain 
passages of the Upani^hads like (All this to be 

enveloped by the Lord) etc. and terms like (with uni- 
versal form) and (Universal Being) but other passages 

relating to ** Nirguna *' Brahman which will also be seen to accord 
with it. The same is true of passages in the Vedanta Sutras. 
It may be mentioned in passing that those who interpret 
the Upanishadic and the Brahma Sutra passages as referring to 
Mayavada (^THH^f^) are but reading into them what exists in 
their own mind. 

The world has a status. It is not unreal, but does not compete 
with the Real, just because it is not an other. The advocates of the 
Mayavada (nNHiO appear to take it for granted that it has an 
independent status and build their argument on that premiss. 
They seem implicitly to assume that position. Passages des- 
cribing Brahman as cause should. I hope, make it abundantly 
clear to any one that the reality of the world is admitted and that 
the world follows as an effect horn Brahman as both the material 
(9^m^ and the efficient cause As eman- 
ating from the Infinite ^|?T:) the universe is real, 

but less in comparison since it is changing, just as the dream-world 
has a lower degree of reality than the world of waking experience. 
The effect does not exhaust the cause. And to assert in the teeth 
of these evidences that the world is but a shadow is to play no 
hentat (ftmt. 
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Now, this detailed reference to the interpretations was neces- 
sary in order that the meaning or implication of Maya might be 
brought out clearly. If it is true that the world exists, then how it 
'* Maya*' to be understood? We have made the qualification that 
the world as such does not exist, and that to take it at its face 
value would be a gross error. That is to say, we are not questioning 
the existence of the world but we are questioning its valu^ or mean- 
ing. Is it a plurality (^PVT) or is it a unity, is the question. It is 
plain that I incline to the latter view. In other words, we are 
asking a question about the right attitude. Should it favour the 
manyness of the Real, or its oneness 7 Do we see many reals or 
only one Real everywhere ? Such questions indicate the shifting 
of the view point. What is our attitude is the crux of the problem. 
And the term MiyS and Mayavada (iTiqi^tH) are concerned, not 
with existence, but with meaning, not with the objective aspect 
but with the subjective one of the question (see Kath Up. 4, 10. 
and Brihad. Up. li. 4,14. The “pr**— as it were— used in these 
two places refers to the attitude and supports our view). They 
seek to explain, not so much the falsity of the world in respect of 
its being, as its falsity in respect of its pluralistic value. And they 
arrive, I take it, at the conclusion that its manyness is rot the last 
word to be said about the matter; this point will be explained 
presently. 

The upholders of the first interpretation put the cart before the 
horse. They take up the objective side and the subjective one is 
neglected. There is a definite method of approach to the problem. 
Everyone knows that in the Vedanta, just as in the I panishads 
there are two editions of the problem— the cosmic and the indivi- 
dual. The problem is viewed in both its aspects— the aspect con- 
cerned with the subject, and the one concerned with the object. 
Of these, the former leads the way. The nature of the cosmos is 
taken to be built on the same principle as that of the individual. 
The macrocosm repeats the structure of the microcosm. There is 
that homogeneity, that unity of principle. But of the two the 
individual aspect has greater importance. To me this is what 
Sankara drives at in employing the term (Sariraka 

Mimamsa). "Know thyself*first " he appears to say. This assertion 
of the primacy of the individual is not unfamiliar. One meets it 
as early as in Rigveda X, 90, and this it the background in which 
the Upaniahadic teaching as a whole is set. The Vedanta empha- 
sises the Atman, the Jiva, its experiences and psychic states. 
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knowledge, truth, error, and to on. These terms form part and parcel 
of the language of the soul or sell, and the ideas they convey of 
the philosophy of the soul. The very term Atman, the self, whether 
it means the individual self or the universal self, indicates the drift 
of ideas. And the concept of Moksha, relevant only in the 
case of the individual, is a conclusive proof of the primacy 
of the individual standpoint. The distinction into Saguna and 
Nirguna Brahman, into ParS and Apara Vidys reflects the reference 
to the subjective attitude. 

The doctrine of MSys is a theory of error. It is to be 
approached from the side of the individual. Error concerns not 
existence, but standpoint. That is, it pertains to predication, and 
that, to false predication. The Vedanta calls it Avidyi. The 
difference between the ordinary kind and the Vedanta AvidyS is 
that one is an error of commission, and the other, an error of 
omission. They are two species of the same kind. In Vedanta 
the error of omission consists in one's failure to recognise and keep 
up the truth. When paraphrased thus, it will be seen that this 
error, AvidyS, is not radically different from the other one. Both 
lead to the same consequence, viz., false predication. We ascribe 
in either case to reality a quality, a being or a condition which 
cannot be true of it (compare Bosanquets's view of error; Logic, 
Vol X. Also Sankara's definition of Avidya as 
introduction to the Brahma Sutras). We ascribe to the Real 
qualities and relations which do not obtain in It. (Instances like 
The difficulty about finite predication is that at 
best it is partial; the qualities and relations we think of as inherent 
in the Absolute are hedged in by their opposites. They are in and 
fall short of the Absolute (One is reminded of— 

The Vedanta analyses the cnae and goes to the 
root of the matter. It traces error to our ignoiance of our true 
nature. The sum total of conditions and interests acquires the 
name MSyii or Avidyli. Avidya is a hindrance (FTffif). It is like 
darkness in enveloping the Self. The peisonal viewpoint obscures 
the light. Belief colours knowledge. To overcome this ignorance 
constitutes the goal of one's efforts. On it rests the diginity and 
worth of the human being. 

There is the cosmic edition of Avidyll, Mnya. While under its 
influence, we take diversity to be the ultimate fact. While it lasts 
we take things to be real in themselves. Our behaviour is initiated 
by it. This is a totall ' false regard, and has its roots in Avidy i. Our 
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ignorance stretches over the universe, and pushes back or obscures 
Brahman. Avidyi rendered in terms of the cosmos is Maya. 

So much for AvidyS or MSy& as cause. It is not only a force 
that creates in us an attitude, but represents the effect aUo. It is 
the phenomenal creation as well as its principle. The effect aspect 
is thiown into relief in the term Maya. It denotes also the world. 
The world is MSyfi, the (Mayavadim) says. The meaning 

is that it is an illusion created by a delusion. The world a$ the 
cDor/disan illusion, an unreality, (t dwindles into nothingness 
if it sets up against the Real in its claims to reality. 

The world as the world. The qualificaiion makes a difference 
to facts. Facts are what they are, and what exists cannot be des* 
troyed (cf. McTaggart: Nature of Existence). Everything exists and 
lays claim to reality. But its claims can be granted only when it 
claims to be real through the Real; when it claims to be a form 
of expression of the Real. Othet wise it has to be denied all 
reality. This is exactly the meaning of defining M&y& as 
(dependent on Brahman). Th.*. force and the effect are both rooted 
in Brahman. In this sense the world is not an illusion, a fictitious 
nothing, hut an appearance (compare Bradey), a concrete manifes- 
tation. Even illusions are made up of (acts pieced together (while 
the illusion lasts the rope is actually taken to be a snake: we 
cannot say that the experience is unreal, but it is corrected later on). 
The changing forms are facts : but they do not change or affect in 
any way the underlying substance, the Infinite. In regard to 
existence all things are on one level. They are on different levels 
in regard to meaning, value and reality. The world has a definite 
amount of meaning, value, and a certain degree of reality. 

Jagat is described to be (inexplicable) and 

(different from what is real and also unreal). It cannot be classified 
as real in the absolute sense, for it can in no wise cope with the 
Infinite Self. It is not unreal because it is a fact: seems to be 
real. It has a peculiar, and perhaps inscrutable nature. But the 
significance is that Jagat as Jagat cannot stand. It should be 
resolved into Brahman, In terms of the Real it is real. 

In sum Mays denotes the view.>point. and has an objective 
reference. The purport of the doctrine seems to be to enjoin on 
us the change of outlook. Diversity is a false abstraction leading 
us away from the truth, It is true of the de jaeto level. Outgrow this 

A 
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level, and reach the Absolute One horn which one sees and hears 
everywhere only Brahman. 

“ He who sees all beings in the Self and the Self in all 
beings ** (Isa Up. 6.) defines the correct attitude. The view of the 
seers appeais to be like this ; it does not matter, in the first instance 
what facts are, but see that you have acquired the true outlook 
i.e., the subjective side fir.st. And after that, learn that unity, not 
plurality, is the final word. Of course the two parts of the teaching 
run pari passu ; pluralism is to be rejected in favour of monism. The 
stamp is rejected in favour of the golJ. But diversity is not denied 
thereby. It has been subsumed, interpreted in the language of the 
universal Selh and has acquired its true meaning and position. For 
the enlightened, the world does not exist but as Brahman. The 
life that a Jivanmukta leads is a forceful illustration of the point. 
He loses sight of the trees for the wood, of the waves for the 
ocean. 

Thus it is the meaning, the importance, not the existence of 
diversity that is at stake in the theory of M&y&. It is not its 
unreality, but Its finality that is called in question ; not the 
otherness, but the " othorness^atiitude**. If the world is false or 
true, it is false or true in reference to its meaning. It is not false in 
the sense in which (horn of a hare) is false Variety 

becomes unimportant, not extinct, when the true view is gained. 

Editor’s Note. 

In the last issue of the Vedanta Kesari we had the pleasure 
of publishing Prof. K. Siindararama Aiyar*s learned article on Maya 
interpreted in the light of Sanknra‘s philosophy. The present 
article discusses the same topic from a diffrent standpoint. The 
v/riter has tried to prove that the woild or Maya is not an unreality 
but an eternal reality dependent oii Brahman. He thinks that 
Sankara also holds this view in the Siitr i Bhashya and Upanishad- 
Bhashyas. 

But wh:it the coiTifucnlalor admits is that the world hiS only a 
Vyavaharika or relative reality. He never allows it a Paramarthika 
(absolute! reality, uv tbc wrllo.r seems to do. Sankara is very 
clear on tbe point. As sucb we arc at a loss to understand bow 
he can be taken to support the conclusion arrived at in this article. 
What Sankara holds to be relatively true, the writer takes to be 
absolutely true. 

The writer does not seem to have grasped the difference which 
Sankara and other Ved ntic teachers make between the illustrations 
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of false knowledge, such as "snake superimposed on rope ", " silver 
superimposed on mother-of-pearl '* and " mirage*' on the one hand 
and the impossibles— -such as " horn of the hare", "city of the 
Gandharvas** or castles in the air, " son of a barren woman"— on 
the other. The former class has a relative reality, while the other is 
non-existent under all circumstances, and has no basis for superim- 
position. The mistaken vision of the snake, silver or mirage is 
dependent oji the rope, mollicr-of-pearl or surface of the desert. 
Such also is the relation of the world to Brahman, as Sankara 
distinctly points out 

"The objects of ordinary life have a relative reality ". Taitriya 
Bhashya— 11.13. But "As the water of u mirage is not really different 
from the surface of the desert, so the manifold world with its 
objects of enjoym'fnts. enjoyer and so on has no separate existence 
apart from Brahman *'. Brahma Sutra Bhashya, 11. i. 14. 

" In reality there is no second thing excepting that, if there be 
any, it is nothing but the suporimposition of nescience.*’ Brihada- 
ranyaka Bhashya. IV— iv— '19, 

The world exists in ignorance; it disappears with the dawn of 
the highest knowledge. Says Sankara — *' ihe entire complex 
world of phenomenal existence is considered as true so long as the 
knowledge of Brahman as the Self of all has not arisen, just as the 
phantoms of a dream are considered to be true until the sleeper 
wakes," Vedanta Sutra Bhashya, U. i. 14. 

" We must remember that the so-called real creation 
with its ether, air, etc. is not ultimately real. The entire expanse 
of things is mere illusion. The world consisting of ether etc., 
however, remains fixed and distinct up to the moment when the 
soul cognises that i Brahman is the Self of all. ” Vedanta Sutra 
Bhashya, II— ii— 4. 

Commenting on Isliu Upanisbad, Sloka 7, Sankara says — "Absolute 
negation of the world which is nothing but an effect, is here stated 
in so far as the scriptures show, by raising an objection, the impos- 
sibility of pain and delusion which aie the products of nescience. ” 

Innumerable passages of this kind may be quoted from the 
writings of Sankara. The great commentator holds that the igno- 
rant man looks upon the world as it appears to be (he sole reality ; 
but the man of the highest knowledge experiences Brahman to be 
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the only Truth, the world having disappeared from his view 
altogether. Again, when the knower comes down from his spiritual 
height to the lower plane, he sees the world but knows it to be an 
apparent existence. This ** passing show" may continue during his 
Jivan-mukti or state of emancipation during life ; but it slops 
completely with the attainment of Videba^inukti or final liberation 
that comes after the falling off of the body. We would request the 
writer to read the commentaries and other works of Sankara care- 
fully# and see for himself whether we are justified in our remarks 
or not. 


THE AGE OF THE SUDRAS. 

By R, Ramakrhhnan, B.A. 

The study of History has its advantages : for knowledge is 
its own reward and it has utility as well. We can. from a know- 
ledge of the past, obtain glimpses into the future— glimpses that 
might not be far from the truth. However chaotic and apparently 
ui regulated might be the march of progress, everything in the 
universe is subjected to a great law that never changes and never 
slackens in its vigour of application. Hcncc can the future be 
surmised from the study of the past and the present, and surmised 
correctly too, because of the * rule of law.* Two more points we 
shall have to remember. One is that change is the law of the 
universe; ** The old order changeth yielding place to new ” and 
the poet moralises on this grand truth, that '*God fulfils Himself 
in many ways lest one good custom should coriupt the world." 
Hence this change is not destroying the old order of things, but 
evolving out of it a new order that is not different from but is 
merely the outcome of the old one. This process of evolution and 
not the thorough-going transformation is in accordance with another 
universal law — the law of cuntinuity. Inasmuch as this is so, ate 
we to welcome a change or to struggle against it ? Certainly the 
former should be done. Since progress means : cf^djustment, its 
course is bound to be a bit haish ; it cannot travel on smooth 
oiled wheels. So, only those blessed with a broader outlook, a 
larger heart, a more sympathetic vision, could penetrate into the 
future and welcome this setting-in of the new order. Narrow-mind- 
ed people cannot but oppose it. 

The other point is this — if we look at the world's history as a 
whole, we find thr ^ there is an undercurrent of uniformity in it. 
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Several nations have had their own peculiar historical developments 
yet can we lind out a similarity and unity amidst the varying 
kinds of development. We shall try to do this in regard to one 
sphere — that of the preponderance of one particular class over the 
others. 

It has been the happy task of hostile and friendly critics to 
find fault with the Indian caste system in seasan and out of season. 
But they comfortably forget that this ‘peculiar* development is not 
singular to India but is common throughout the world. It is 
another testimony to the sound common sense and the practical 
intellect of our hoary ancestors— whose very names wc do not know 
— that they divided society into four classes— the Brahmana, the 
Kshatriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra. Nobody denies that the caste 
systeu: has outgrown its purpose, nor could it be asserted that it 
has come down unchanged. The centre of gravity and importance 
has not continued as of old. Further it is an acknowledged lact 
that the caste system was a practical form of division of labour and 
served its purpose. 

In the beginning the Brahmin held the supreme position in 
society ; the centre of gravity tested on him, — a fact which is not 
after all unparalleled. The Brahmin represented the highest 
intellect and the most mature mind. He was the guide of society 
and the custodian of its spiritual life. He was the *hero’ whom the 
people followed. He had the honour of aU and as he thought, his 
society thought too. Corresponding to this stage we find a similar 
state of affaiis in other parts of the world. Take Greece for 
instance. We have Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and a 
host of ‘ heroes ’ who w'ere the real sovereigns of the country in 
their time. In short, all these as well as the Brahmin formed the 
aristocracy of talent and intellect. This was the rule of the best . 
few arid the benefits of such a rule cannot be exaggerated. Even 
in the most thorough- going democracy the real rulers who wield all 
power are only a few. The Brahmins and the Rishis were the 
Vedic Seers, the authors of the Upanishads, the fcrmulators of the 
religious code, and the preceptors of the people. They represented 
the chaste wisdom of the age and it is no wonder that they were in 
fact ruling the society. It was to them that the people looked up 
for guidance and advice and they were ever ready at their post of 
duty to enlighten and lead society to noble ideals. The aristocracy 
pf intellect was the prevalent form of sovereignty in those days 
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Perhaps it was this order o( things that Oliver Cromwell wanted to 
bring hack when he summoned a parliament of the oldest and the 
most experienced citizens of the land ; but his attempt was doomed 
to failure since the system had already decayed, yielding place to 
another. 

Ages rolled on and times changed and with them the ideas of 
liijiianity. The aristocracy of intellect could not hold its sway any 
further. The second class of society — the Kshatriya got the 
place enjoyed by the Brahmin. Then came the day of the warriors ; 
tin y began to command the respect and reverence of society. They 
Mjcicty and ruled it wisely and well. The Kamayana 
aatl ‘. 1:0 Mahabharala sing the praises of India's warrior heroes. 
Yadhj.^tinsa 'vas revered even by Brahmins, though he was only a 
l‘v caste. 1 he one man who moved the thought of India 
i.arnf lr »’ m ihis Ki.lialri>a coinmunily. Wemcan Gautama the Bud- 
dha ; \ic w.is i\ K.s!)ai iya and yet won livj reverence of the whole of 
Indi.t and even confeued un Avataihcod. Latci came the 
Rujp'jts. nb. <.L liciuic ijclions arc well known to the woild. liven 
the kaiput ladies were heroic and brave. Corresponding to this, we 
have in the West, the ?ge of the knighbci rants and the warrior loi us. 
We ijave King Aithur and his Round Table ; wc have Hereward 
the Wake and his noble exploits ; we have a thousand others whose 
heroic deeds are sung by many bards. It was the age of chivalry and 
of romance, when knights fought with dragons. It was to these 
men that society looked for guidance and. Society was led by them. 

This age also had its day and it has been in turn succeeded by 
the age of the Vaisys, — the age of commercialism. We are in 
age to this day but it also is passing away. This rgc of the 
Vaisya is the age of capitalism. Capitalists are ruling society 
everywhere. Commercialism is the dorrinaliiig factor today* 
Nations are united on that basis. But the attack has been already 
begun on this system. Socialism, Trade Unionism, Guild 
SociaUm, Syndicalism, Communism— these are but different phases 
of the movement against commercialism. We are to-day on the 
verge of a mighty transformation. The age of the Vaisya is fast 
ebbing away and that of the Sudra is slowly coming in. A stigma is 
often attached to the word *Sudra'. It really means one who serves. 
Service is not degrading to one's honour. In a sense everybody is 
a Sudra. The coming epoch is that of the labourer. He is to rule 
society hereafter. are slowljr marching towards that period ; 
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and all these agitations— sometimes running to extremes— are 
working to bring about that end. We are witnessing today the 
chaos of a transition stage. After this storm shall come peace and 
order and a regulated course of things. 

It is futile to oppose and work against the inevitable. If we 
are wise, we should try to make its passage smooth and hasten its 
pace. All o.ir leaders are working for it today. Swami Viveka- 
nanda too worked for the poor, the lowly and the down trodden, 
whom he called the Daridra-Narayanas. He was vthemently 
against Touch>me'not*‘iiim. Mahatma Gandhi's Khaddar movement 
is fo( the betterment of the poor man's lot. Our leaders who are 
working (or village re-construction are also doing the same. 
The future is assured. We have only to pray that its sway might 
be an enlightened one. 


RAMKRISHNA PARAMHANSA.^ 

By Nagendranath Gupta 

In 1881 Keshuh Chandra Sen. accompanied by a (airly large 
party, went on board a steam yacbt belonging to his son-in-law, 
Maharaja Nripendra Narayan Bhup of Kuch Behar, to Dakshines- 
war to meet Ramkrishna Paramhansa. 1 had the good fortune to be 
included in that party. We did not land, but the Paramhansa 
accompanied by his nephew Hriday, who brought a basket of 
parched rice and some sandesh for us, boarded the steamer which 
steamed up the river towards Somra. The Paramhansa was 
wearing a red bordered dhoti and a shirt which was not buttoned, 
We all stood up as he came on board and Keshub took the 
Paramhansa by the hand and made him sit close to him. Keshub 
then beckoned to me to come and sit near them and I sat down 
almost touching their feet. The Paramhansa was dark-complexion- 
ed, kept a beard, and his eyes never opened very wide and were 
introspective. He was of medium height, slender almost to lean- 
ness and very frail looking. As a matter of fact, he had an 
exceptionally nervous temperament, and was extremely sensitive to 
the slightest physical pain. He spoke with a very slight but 
charming stammer in very plain Bengali, mixing the "yous" 
frequently. All the talking was practically done by the 
Parsimhansa, and the rest, including Keshub himself, were respect- 

<i^Heproduced from "The Modern Review,” May, 1927. 
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ful and eager listeners. It is now more than forty-five years ago 
that this happened and yet almost everything that the Paramhansa 
said is indelibly impressed on my memory. I have never heard any 
other man speak as he did. It was an unbroken flow of profound 
spiritual truths and experiences welling up from the perennial 
spring of his own devotion and wisdom. The similes and meta- 
phors, the apt illustrations, were as sti iking as they were original. 
At times as he si:Gke he would draw a little closer to Keshub until 
part of his body was unconsciously resting in Keshub 's lap, but 
Keshub sat perfectly still and made no movement to withdraw 
himself. 

After be had sat down the Paramhansa glanced round him and 
expressed his approval of the company sitting around by saying, 
"Good, good : They have all good large eyes.*’ Then he peered 
at a young man wearing English clothes and sitting at a distance on 
a capstan. "Who is that 7 He looks like a Saheb." Keshub smilingly 
explained that it was a young Bengali who had just returned from 
England. The Paramhansa laughed " Fhat’s right. One feels 
afraid of a Saheb I" The young man was Kumar Gajendra Narayan 
of Kuch Behar, who shortly afterwards mariied Keshub’s second 
daughter. The next moment he lost all interest in the people 
present and began to speak ol the various ways in which be used 
to perform his sadhana, Sometimes I would fancy myself the 
Brahminy duck calling for its mate.*' There is a poetic tradition in 
Sanscrit that the male and female of a brace of Brahminy ducks 
spend the night on the opposite shores of a rivet and keep calling 
to each other. Again, "i would be the kitten calling for the 
mother cat and there would be the response of the mother." After 
speaking in this strain for sometime be suddeidy pulled himself up 
and said with, the smile of a child. "Everything about secret Sadhana 
should not be told." He explained that h was impossible to 
express in language the ecstacy of the divine communion when the 
human soul lo^es itself in the contemplation of the deity, 1 hen 
he looked at some of the faces around him and spoke at length on 
the indications of character by physiognomy. Every feature of the 
human face was expressive of some particular trait ol character. 
The eyes w'ere the most important but all other features, the fore- 
head. the ears, the nose, the lips and the teeth were helpful in the 
reading of character. And so the marvellous monologue went on 
until the Paramhansa began to speak ol the Nirakara (formless) 
Brahman. "The manifestation of the Formless has to be realised." 
He repeated the wori Nirakara two or three times and then quietly 
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patted into Samadht at the diver slips into the fathomless deep. 
While the Paramhansa remained unconscious. Keshub Chandra Sen 
explained that recently there had been some conversation between 
himself and the Paramhansa about the Niraksra Brahman and the 
Paramhansa appeared to be profoundly moved. 

We intently watched Ramkrishna Paramhansa in SamaJhI 
The whole body relaxed and then became slightly rigid. There 
was no twitching of the muscles or nerves, no movement of any 
limb. Both his bands lay in his lap with fingers tightly interlocked. 
The sitting posture of the body was easy but absolutely motionless. 
The face was slightly tilted up and in repose. The eyes were nearly 
but not wholly closed. The eyeballs were not turned up or other- 
wise deflected, but they were fixed and conveyed no message of 
outer objects to the brain. The lips were parted in a beatific and 
indescribable smile, disclosing the gleam of the white' teeth. There 
was something in that wonderful smile which no photograph was 
ever able to reproduce. 

We gazed in silence for several minutes at the motionless 
form of the Paramhansa and then Trailokya Nath Sanyal, the sing- 
ing apostle of Keshub Chunder Sen's Church, sang a hymn to the 
accompaniment of a drum and cymbals. As the music swelled in 
volume the Paramhansa opend his eyes and looked around him as 
if he were in a strange place. The music stopped. The 
Paramhansa looking at us said, **Who are these people 7'* And then 
he vigorously slapped the top of his head several times, and cried 
out. ' ' Go down, go down 1" No one made any mention of the trance. 
The Paramhansa became fully conscious and sang in a pleasant 
voice, "What a wonderful machine Kali, the Mother has made I" 
After the song the Paramhansa gave a luminous exposition as to 
how the voice should be trained to singing and the characteristics of 
a good voice. 

It was fairly late in the evening when we returned to Calcutta 
after landing the Paramhansa at Dakshineswar. 

» • * • 

The Paramhansa died in 1886. That was the third year of my 
stay at Karachi, but, just about that time I happened to be in 
Calcutta. I followed the bier of the Paramhansa to the burning- 
ghat All the disciples, including Vivekananda, were there and 
Trailokya Nath Sanyal was also piesent. 


5 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MAHATMA GANDHI ON SISTER NIVCOITA 

In a recent instaln'.ent of his Story of My Exptrimtnii with 
Tru/A’^-Pert III, Chapter XlX— Mahatma Gandhi writes 

'* I then ascertained the place of residence of Sister Nivedita, 
and saw her in a Cliowringhce Mansion. I was taken aback by 
the splendour that surrounded her, and even in our conversation 
there was not much meeting ground* 1 spoke to Gokhale about 
this and he told me that he did not wonder that there could be no 
point of contact between me and a volatile person like her." 

*' 1 met her again at Mr. Pestonji Padshah's place. 1 happened 
to turn up just as she was talking to his ohi mother, and so 1 became 
an interpreter between the two. In spite of my failure to find an 
agreement with her, I could not but notice and admire her overflowx 
ing love for Hinduism. I came to know of her books later/' 

The above rem^irks give n very false idea of the illustrious 
Sister, and do great wrong to her memory. We do not question the 
sincerity with which Mahatma Gandhi gives expression to his 
thoughts. But for the s.ike of Tiuth we must point out that he has 
got an altogether wrong impression of the great soul that lived and 
died for the cause of India. Mahatma Gandhi saw very little of 
the real Sister Nivedita. And it is no wonder that insufficient 
knowledge, thr.t is always " dangerous." would create a great mis* 
understanding. 

Mahatma Gandhi frvidently saw the Sister at the American 
Consulate in Chowringhce, where she was temporarily staying as 
the guest of some of her American friends who came to visit India 
about the time he met her. Neither the mansion nor the splendour 
with which he was taken aback were Nivedita's. Her usual "man- 
sion " was a small, old house in a lane in a humble quarter of 
Northern Calcutta, where, to quote the words of an English friend, 
she "preferred an ascetic life to the comforts and luxuries of her 
Western homa" And the "splendour ” that used to surround her 
usually at the small girls' school conducted by her came as a 
surprise to many of her visitors. Thus describes one of her lady 
students in a short sketch on the Sister—" The school house is far 
from being healthy or well-ventilated. The rooms are small and 
the roof very low. During the summer (when the school remains 
closed) the rooms get so hot that half an hour's stay there will 
make the head ache .... There was no fan hung in Nivedita’s 
room. She always used to have a hand- fan about her. The small 
compartment allotted to her, she decoia^ed according to her own 
tastes. Most of the day she used to stay in that room buried in 
her work," 
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At the express wish of her Master, Swuini Viveksnaiida. 
Nivedita dedicated herself to the cause of the school She used 
to spend some time in teaching the girls. But the major pk>rtion 
of her time had to be devoted to literary work undertaken for 
maintaining the school. Sometimes she had to pass through great 
economic difficulties. On all such occasions the first thing she used 
to do was to cut short her very limited personal expenses. She 
would deny herself even the bare necessities of life, ^nd as the 
result of this hardship she often suffered greatly in health. To 
those who knew and could appreciate the story of her self-imposed 
and life-long penance, NivcditP.lhe Brahmacharini was the very per- 
sonification of steadfastness and Dne-pointed devotion, To call her 
a volatile person is not only to misunderstand her but also to 
dishonour her blessed iremory. We do not know who is really 
responsible for this unhappy expression. But wl^oever he may be, 
Mahatma Gandhi's experiment with f ruth in the case of the illustri- 
ous Sister has not been a success. It would have been a complete 
failure had* he not been able, in spite of his disagreement with her, 
to " notice and admire her overflowing love for Hinduism." 


It is unfurtunate that Mahatma Gandhi did not find any meeting 
point in his convcrsalicn with Sister Nivedita. But the idea that 
there could be no point of contact between them is preposterous. 
The Sister was a man) -sided genius. She was a great spiritual 
idealist, a passionate votary of her adopted k otberland, a vehement 
champion of Indian culture, a writer of rare literary abilities, an 
enthusiastic interpreter of Indian life and art. a most toiceful leader 
of the national movement, a humble worker for the cause of Indian 
manhood, all in one. And many of the greatest sons of India 
found points of agreement with her, and could be counted as her 
life-long friends. 

But like the greatest men and women of the world, she had 
her own ways of making friends. A complex personality that she 
was, she combined a hero’s wrill with the spotless purity, kindly 
heart ar.d self-sacrificing love of a perfect Brahmacharini. Even 
in the midst of her sweetness and tenderness, there was something in 
her character that might be termed militant. And rarely could one 
be included among her friends without facing an encounter with 
her. No w’onder thit after being the object of her sudden onslaught, 
some felt a sort of disagreement with her. In the words of one of 
her friends. — Mr. A. J. F. Blair, "Friendship with Nivedita was not 
a slow growth. It sprang to maturity at the first meeting, or not 
at all, and I do not know that any one was ever privileged to know 
the depths of her womanly kindness without first being subjected 
to that moral test." But to one once admitted to her friendship 
she would open her heart and give herself without any reserve. 
Often after an apparent disagreement there would come a great 
understanding, and one could feel that " no kinder-hearted women 
ever breathed." It was not given to all, as has been the case with 
Mahatma Gandhi, to fully discover '* the inexhaustible mine oi 
gold " that Sister Nivedita really was. Why it was to seems to be 
beyond the comprehension of ordinaiy mortals. 
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SHIVAJI AND RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 

The tercentenary of Shivaji— the great Mahratta hero — was 
celebrated all over India during the last week of April and the 
first week of May. This widespread celebration is a clear proof of 
the new spirit that is swaying over the country, bringing together 
peoples of different parties and provinces, castes and denomina-* 
tions, in their worship of the great national heroes of India. There 
was a time when the Indians liteially believed the alien historians, 
who through ignorance, bias or motive, described Shivaji as a 
dangerous brigand and fieebooter, But thanks to modern re- 
searches, the real greatness and glory of the Mahratta King is being 
revealed and appreciated all over the land. I'his changed attitude 
isdesciibed by Rev. Dr. Macnical— a sympathetic Christian 
missionary — " Shivaji belongs to no class or caste; he is a national 
possession. He may be said indeed to have come to rebirth in 
the heaits of his countrymen, not of Maharashtra alone but of all 
India in the national awakening of the last twenty years. ” 

Shivaji was an embodiment of the spirit of freedom and inde- 
pendence. And in spite of hia great struggle witb the Mughal power, 
he possessed a unique religious toleration that was in fact an 
inseparable part of his noble nature. He fought against the Delhi 
Emperor not because the latter was a Mussalman, but because he 
was a menace to the religious and political freedom of the people 
whom the great Mahratta wanted to save and protect. Shivaji em- 
ployed numerous Mohammedans in his army and navy. His first 
military governor of Phonda was a Mussalman. Several admirals 
of his fleet weie Mussalmans. He confirmed all religious service 
grants for mosques within his territory, and even endowed them 
liberally. His treatment of Mohammedan prisoners of war and 
of women was marked by high chivalry. 

Shivaji gave expression to his religious catholicity in his fa- 
mous letter to Aurangzeb, protesting against the imposition of the 
infidel tax’*—* Even in the Koran, God is styled as the Loid cl all 
men, and not the Loid of the Mohammedans only. If it be a 
mosque the call to prayer is chanted in remembrance of Him. If 
it be a temple the bell is rung in yearning for Him only. To show 
bigotry for any man’s creed is really altering the v/ords of the holy 
book. ’’ 

Shivaji was a Hindu of Hindus. He was an ardent disciple 
of the Great Mahratta Saint Ramda?, and a devout worshipper of 
the Divine Mother Bhavani. True to the ideals of his religion, he 
allowed full religious freedom within his kingdom. ** He went 
further,*' Says Prof. Jadunath Sarkur in the Modern Review for 
May, *' and though himself a pious Hindu he gave his state bounty to 
Muslim saints and Hindu Sadhus without distinction, and respected 
the Quran no less than his own scriptures. " Would to God that 
the zealots and fanatics who are responsible lor our communal 
struggles were inspired by this noble spirit of Shivaji I 
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VEDANTA CENTRE. BOSTON 

Since his coming to the Boston Centre Swami. Akhilananda has 
been conducting two service on Sundays, and classes on the Gita 
and the Upanishads on Tuesdays and Thursdays respectively. On 
January 26th, the Swami represented Hinduism and spoke on 
Fundamentals of my faith,'* at a conference held in the Central 
Church under the auspices of the Fellowship of Faiths. Ntrarly a 
thousand people gathered on the occasion. On February 27thi the 
Swami spoke on ** Co-ordination of Life" in the New Thought 
Forum. The Hall of the Forum was well crowded. The Swami 
also attended another interesting meeting organised by the Fellow- 
ship of Faiths on the 16th of March, and spoke on*'Whoismy 
Neighbour 7 " in Mount Vernon Church. 

The Centre celebrated the birthday of Swami Vivekananda on 
the 23th of January, when Swami Akhilananda cooked several 
Hindu dishes and seived dinner to the friends present. There was 
a special devotional service in the evening. The public celebration 
came off on Sunday, January 30(h, when Swami Akhilananda spoke 
on Swami Vivekaiianoa's contribution to the world-thought. On the 
3th of March, the Centre observed Sri Ramakrishna's birthday and 
Swami Akhilananda conducted ihe devotional service at 6 p m. He 
also gave a talk on the religious practices of Sri Kamaktishna the 
same night. The public celebration took place on the 13th of March. 
Swami Paramananda arrived the previous day from the Ananda 
Ashrama. He conducted both the morning and evening services 
and spoke on the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. At 3 p.m. 
the same day Swami Akhilananda delivered a lecture on Sri 
Ramakrishna's Message of Harmony of Religions." 

On the evening of March 29th, the Centre celebrated its 18th 
anniversary. Many old friends were present along -with several 
new ones. A spirit of love and peace pervaded the whole 
atmosphere. Swami Paramananda recalled many interesting 
phases of the past history of the work and also told of the new 
developments and expansion of the work at Ananda Ashrama. 
Many spoke appreciatively cf the society's activities and eulogised 
Swami Paramananda for spreading spiritual ideas and ideals and 
thereby helping to biing about a greater union of the East and the 
West. 


ANANDA ASHRAMA, LA CRESCENTA 

Sunday, January 30th was dedicated by the Ashrama to the 
celebration of Swami Vivekaimnda's Birthday. Swami Parama- 
nanda cooked Indian dishes and invited a number of guests for 
dinner. He paid a glowing tribute to Swami Vivekananda. 

The birthday of Sri Ramakrishna which fell on Saturday, the 
5th of March, was devoted to meditation and other spiritual 
practices. A special service was also conducted by the Swami. The 
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public celebration of Sri Ramakriskna's birthday came off next 
day when several hundreds of people congregated for both the 
morning and evening services. At noon two hundred people took 
part in the dinner and several were entertained later on, It was a 
real Indian feast-day. The Swami delivered two impressive 
lectures on the life and influence of Sri Ramakrishna. The 
Ashrama members arranged special music which was much appre- 
ciated by all present. 

Since the opening of the new broadcasting station ct La 
Crescenta, Swami Paramananda spoke on Wednesday evenings on 
“Rhythm of Life/* **Man, the Maker of his Destiny'* and 'Taith in 
Humanity." After his departure for Boston on the 7th of March. 
Sister Daya with other members of the Ashrama has been continu* 
ing the broadcasting of the message through speech, poetry and 
music. 

On his way to Boston Swami Paramananda halted at Chicago 
and delivered a lecture at the request of local friends. 

OPENING OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH. DELHI 

A new Sri Ramakrishna Math was opened with great solem- 
nity and enthusiasm at Gariston Road, Delhi on the 4th May last. 
Swami Sharvananda came to the imperial city from Kankhal 
especially for the occasion. The installation ceremony was 
performed in the morning. Swami Ambicananda conducted the 
Puja with due rites, ceremonies and offerings. A large number cf 
devotees partook of a sumptuous feast at neon. A public meeting 
attended by more than three hundred of the local gentry, was held 
in the evening. Swami Ambicananda entertained the audience 
for an hour with his charming music, both vocal and instrumental. 
Swami Sharvananda next spoke on the ideals of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. The meeting terminated with the distribution of Prasad. 

Swami Nirgunananda, who will be permanently attached to 
the Math, will hold at present thiee weekly classes— one at the 
Math and the other two at Raisina and Tiinarpur. The Math has 
removed a long felt want, and is suic to spread its beneficent 
influence among the student's and the general public. 

LECTURES BY THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SWAMIS. 

Under the auspices of the Y. M. H. A , Nawalapitiya, Ceylon, 
Swami Avinashananda of the Ramakrishna Mission delivered two 
pubUc lectures in the Kathiresan school Hall on the 5th and 7th May. 
On the first day the Swami spoke in Tamil on "Education." Me 
clearly pointed out the superiority of the ancient sy&tcm in which 
the pupil imbibed true culture and developed character through 
constant personal contact with the Guru lo the p resent day s>8tein 
which did not help him much in th^s respect, but depleted the 
pockets of the parents. The Swami appealed to the parents and 
teachers to take a living interest in the type of education that is to 
be imparted in schools, and to live exemplary lives, which always 
influence children more than precepts. The next lecture was on 
the "Service of Man." The Swami spoke in English this time, and 
began by saying that 'rue manhood lay not in talks but in action. 
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It is through properly directed activities that practical experience 
and real knowledge could be gained. Service of Jiva or man he 
said, was in reality serviee to Siva— the God in man. Through 
service to humanity undertaken without the expectation of reward, 
name or fame, one could attain to the realisation of the Omnipre- 
sent God, and in that lay the secret of Karma Yoga. After the 
lectures the Swami also gave suitable replies to questions from his 
listeners. 

Under the auspices of the Vivekananda Society. Calcutta. 
Swami Vishwananda. President, Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Khar, 
Bombay, delivered a public lecture on the Sanatana Dharma at the 
Theosophical Hall, C ollege Square, on Saturday, the 7th May. 
The Swami very lucidly explained the grand principles underlying 
the Hindu religion which was much appreciated by the audience. 

Swami Saswatanandj, Warden, Sri Ramakrishna Students* 
Home. Madras, gave a series of seven lectures on the Cita at 
Ootacamund between the 8th 6c 29th May last. The meetings were 
organised by the local Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama and were held 
at the Ashrama on Sundays and at Sri Venugopala Swami temple 
on Wednesdays at 5x30 in the evening to suit the convenience 
oi the audience. The lectures have created a great interest among 
the local public. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA LIBRARY, PURI 

A public meeting was held under the auspices of the Library 
on the 12th May at Sasi Niketan, Srijut Rasik Mohan Vidyabhusan 
presiding. A large number of ladies were among the audience. 
Srimati S varnalata Devi spoke eloquently on the message and 
teachini<8 of Swami Vivekananda, Swami Siddhananda and Srijut 
Lalit Mohan Ghosal appealed for funds for the Library. 

BUDDHA DAY AT RAJKOT 

The newly started Ramakrishna Ashrama at Rajkot observed 
the Inst Vaisakhi Purnima, rightly called “ the thrice blessed day”, 
with due solemnity. In the evening of the I6th May, select people 
of the place who love and admire Lord Buddha gathered at the 
Ashrama premises and spent .two hours in quiet thought and 
communion. 

The proceedings of the evening began with a song appropriate 
to the occasion, after which Swami Vividishananda gave a short 
discourse in English on the life and teachings of the Master. While 
narrating the inspiring life he brought out the keynote of Buddha's 
personality— his large heart that felt even for the meanest of living 
things, and showed the special significance of his advent. ** He 
came to fulfil and not to destroy the Mother Church, ” said the 
Swsmi. His work was one of reformation and reorganisation. And 
this he did by democratisirg religion — by giving the higher moral 
and spiritual ideas to all irrespective of caste^ creed and nationality. 
He made Vedanta practical by emphasising the love and service of 
men and beasts as a cardinal virtue. He did not give anything that 
was altogether new. He presented the Sanatana Dharma with 
added fcrce and made it living. Although Buddhism as a separate 
Church is not to be found in India, the land of its birth, Buddha 
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continues to receive from the Hindus the same homage and wor- 
ship as they show to Rama, Krishna and other incarnations. ** The 
Swami spoke also about the renaissance that followed in the wake 
of the Buddhist revival in India — the renaissance in art, literature, 
philosophy and higher learning. 

Mr. H. N. Pandya, Pleader, Rajkot and another gentleman of 
the place also spoke a few words about the Master in Gujrati and 
touched the hearts of the audience. With*' Rama Nama Sankirtan" 
the celebration came to a happy close. 

SWAMl VIPULANANDa's EVIDENCE BEFORE THE TAMIL 
UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE 

Invited by the Tamil Uni veisity Committee Swami Vipulananda 
— of the Ramakrishna Mission, — who is now working in Ceylon, 
gave evidence before it at Madura, on the 20th April last. The 
Swami said that he was not sure, about an actual demand for a 
separate Tamil University. As long as the Madras University 
supplied the needs of the Tamil country there was no necessity for 
a special University for the Tamil districts. He would have a well 
equipped Tamil academy or acadamies in different districts for the 
study of Tamil literature and philosophy with provisions for the 
comparative study of other languages, especially Sanskrit as a 
sort of research work. Such institutions should have common 
syllabus and must be recognised both by the Government and the 
University. He observed that a first class University college for 
oriental studies and research work, affiliated to the Madras Univer- 
sity would satisfy the present demand for the preservation and 
study of Tamil. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA. PATNA 

We are glad to receive the first general rep ?rt of the Ashrama 
from its inception in June 1922 to December 1926. 

Ever since it was started the institution has been rendering 
valuable service to the inhabitants of Patna in various ways — by 
holding religious classes in d fferent parts of the city, arranging 
special lectures by distinguished speakers, rendering relief to the 
distressed, etc. The Ashram i maintained with great efficiency its 
Vivekananda Night School for the education of the labouring 
classes and Vivekananda Association for the morah physical and 
intellectual culture of its members. It also conducts a library and 
the English weekly * The Morning Star’ which is popularising the 
institution both inside and outside the province. 

It is regretable to note that during the period uider review the 
Ashrama had to meet a deficit of Rs. 370, the total amount of subs- 
cription received being Rs. 3,639 and the disbursement, Rs. 4,009. 

The Ashrama requires a commodious building of its own with 
a permanent fund sufficient for its upkeep. This is estimated at 
Rs. 80,000 of which.R8.9,70l have-been till now donated. An appeal 
has been issued on behalf of the Ashrama by some of the pi emi- 
nent gentlemen of Behar. We hope the large-hearted public will 
help the Ashrama liberally and enable it to be of greater service 
to the country. 
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“Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

“Let me tell you, strength, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upaniahads and believe that ‘1 am the Atman," 

SWAMI ViVBKANANOA 
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Thou art the Mother of all scriptures and the 

regulator of all religious paths. Thou art the root of all 
wealth, and Thy lotus feet are worshipped even by the 
giver of wealth. O Mother ! Thou art the primal cause 
of all desires. Victress of passions, Thou art the seed 
of devotion for the good. Thou art the consort of the 
Great Brahman. 

Iron touched by the touchstone becomes at once 
gold : water of the road being mixed with that of the 
Ganges becomes pure. In like manner, will not my heart, 
greatly soiled though it be by many sins, become pure 
if attached with devotion to Thee ? 

Saneabagharya, 
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SPIRITUAL TALKS OF 
SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 


(Ai the Rawah'ishna Minion Sevathram, Kankhci, Hardwar) 
'THIS place 18 very sacred. Here it is not difficult to 

attain concentration of the mind. The very atmo- 
sphere is pure. The holy Ganges and the majestic Hima- 
layas naturally induce the mind to become calm and 
meditative. The eternal sound of Omkara can be heard 

here. Having come to this place you must make the 
best use of these advantages. It will be really unfor- 
tunate if you spend away your time in sleep and idleness. 
Far better to give up your body in this place while 
practising meditation and austerities. 

Human birth is for the attainment of wisdom and 
devotion and not for living and procreating like brutes. 
God is most manifest in the human body ; try to grasp 
and realise this. Have you not heard what severe 
austerities the disciples of Sri Ramakrishna used to 
perform to realise the Truth? They all saw in Sri 
Ramakrishna a blazing fire of spirituality, and hence 
could do so much. It may not be possible for you to 
act like them. Swamiji gave away his very life for 
building up this organisation only with a view to give 
facilities to you all in your spiritual Sadhana. Try to 
realise the great love that Swamiji bore for you. In 
fact, he cut short his life by overwork out of his infinite 
love’ for you all. Don’t be ungrateful to him. He had 
a great faith in Bengal. To you, young men of Bengal, 
Swamiji has left the charge of his mission as a sacred 
trust. Remain true and loyal to him. Sri Ramakrishna 
manifested himself to the world through Swami Viveka- 
nanda, and gave his message through him. Sri Rama- 
krishna is too great for the ordinary mind to understand. 
It is therefore that Swamiji has placed Sri Ramakrishna 
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and hi8 ideals before the world in such a way as might 
be understood by the ordinary people. All blessed 
souls will have to come under his banner. 

Read Swamiji’s works carefully. And whenever 
you don’t understand any point ask S, — and others to 
explain it. Swamiji has preached Sri Ramakrishna’s 
ideals in a form intelligible to all. It is madness to 
try to understand Sri Ramakrishna except in the light 
of Swamiji’s teachings. Read again and again the 
sayings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swamiji’s works, and 
plunge yourselves in meditation. If you cannot fix 
your mind now, you will have to repent of it hereafter. 
This is the best part of your life. Make good use of it. 
Once you get yourself well established in the spiri- 
tual life there is no fear for you. Then you can turn 
your mind to any direction you like. Like a trained 
horse bring your mind under control. When this is done 
a good advance has been made. But take care — let not 
your mind swerve from the straight path even by an 
inch. When it wants to run astray curb it by all means. 

Beginners should have a routine for spiritual 
practices with fixed hours for japam, meditation and 
study. With firm determination tell your mind, 
“ Whether you like it or not, these rules must be 
followed." After sometime a habit will be formed, and 
it will be painful to remain without meditation. When 
such a state is attained it means you are progressing 
towards the ideal. Know that you are nearing God 
when you feel as restless for His vision as a hungry 
and sleepless man feels for food and sleep. 

First get a taste of the Divine Bliss and become 
immortal. Then come what may, whether you are 
cast away in the street or placed on a throne it will be 
all the same to you. When the iron is turned into gold 
by the touch of the Philosopher’s Stone, it does not matter 
whether it is kept in a safe or is buried in the groun4* 
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Sri Ramakrishna used to say, " Have the knowledge ol 
Advaita in your pocket and act as you please.” After 
attaining the knowledge of the Absolute or supreme 
devotion to the Lord, whatever work you may do will 
not bind you. 

Religious life is full of obstacles. The Divine 
Mother does not easily release men from the bonds of 
Her Maya. To obtain Her grace one should pray with 
a devout and yearning heart. You have the whole 
bundle of Samskaras (tendencies) acquired in previous 
lives to overcome, and even in this life some new Samskaras 
are being formed and added. All your life you must be 
prepared to fight these Samskaras. The more you resist 
them, the stronger do they become. If in the midst of 
defeats and disappointments) you can stick to your path, 
you will surely reach the goal. 

There are two tendencies in human nature, good 
and bad. The former tends towards renunciation and 
the latter towards enjoyments. There is a constant 
warfare between the two. The success or otherwise of 
the one over the other determines the nature of man. 

Finding innumerable means of enjoyments in this 
world men become so much attached to them that they 
forget that there is another side of the picture. They 
think, ” No one can be sure of the future ; so why should 
we not enjoy what we have at present ? No body knows 
whether God can be realised or not, whether Eternal 
Bliss is possible or not. But to enjoy the world is 
within our reach. Why should we therefore give it up ?” 
Consequently they rush headlong into enjoyments. But 
when bitter experiences teach them that enjoyments 
bring only pain and misery and not peace and happiness, 
they cry with disappointment when it is too late, “ Alas, 
what have we done I ” By following an unbridled life 
of enjoyment men become slaves of the unses. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 
Mitunderstanding of Sankara. 

Sri Sankaracharya — the great monistic philosopher 
and commentator — ushered in a new era in the religious 
history of India. He was the guiding spirit of the Hindu 
renaissance that followed the decline of Buddhism in the 
leuid of its birth. If the calculations of scholars are 
correct, twelve long centuries have elapsed since his 
advent and “ spiritual conquest." But the influence 
exerted by his philosophy, instead of diminishing, has 
been growing with the march of time. In the past 
Sankara had a greater following in India than any other 
Indian philosopher. And in modern times his system is 
gaining new adherents not only in India but also in 
foreign lands. It has won the great admiration of many 
Western scholars who have striven their best to popula- 
rise it in countries beyond the seas. And since the 
inauguration of the Vedanta movement in the West by 
Swami Vivekananda, Sankara has come to be the most 
widely known and highly honoured among the propoun- 
ders of the Vedantic systems. But at the same time he 
has been unfortunately the most misunderstood of the 
Hindu philosophers, ancient or modern. 

Bnddha and Sankara. 

If the task of Lord Buddha was to fulfil the Upanis* 
hadic faith, that of Sri Sankaracharya was to fulfil 
Buddhism in return. As such it is no wonder that the 
great teacher of monistic Vedanta has been called a 
crypto-Buddhist by sectarian writers and preachers. This 
misrepresentation of Sankara is by no means a new 
thing. The Padma Parana — ^aVaishnava scripture — goes 
so far as to make God Siva himself declare — *' Under the 
guise of a Brahmin (Sankara) I myself have taught in 
this iron age the false doctrine of Maya which is only 
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Buddhism in disguise. This extensive, non-vedic, decep- 
live doctrine has been propounded by me with a view to 
destroy all beings. ” The passage is an example of how 
bigotry and fanaticism can manufacture myths and 
fables in order to discredit the teacher of an opposite 
school of thought, ft also reminds one of the misconcep- 
tion which the “ crypto-Buddhist " — ^Sankara himself 
entertained about the original Buddha and his teachings. 
Sankara mistook Buddhism for the atheistic schools of 
philosophy in the mazes of which the original sublime 
teachings of the Enlightened One were completely lost. 
And like others of his time, he ascribed the opposite 
systems of Buddhistic thought to Lord Buddha himself. 
That is the reason why he wrote in his refutation of 
Buddhism — “Sugata or Buddha shows his delirious in- 
consistency by propounding contradictory philosophies ; 
or the object of his doing this was to delude people by 
means of mutually opposite doctrines.” This is a clear 
case of misunderstanding. But whatever may be its 
cause, the great point of difference between later Bud- 
dhism and Vedanta was with regard to the belief in the 
ultimate Reality, as Sankara clearly states — “ Buddhism 
wears a semblance to the Advaita, but it is not that 
absolutism which is the pivot of the Vedanta Philo- 
sophy. ” Both the original Buddhism and the Advaita 
Vedanta had for their background the teachings of the 
Upanishads which hold up the realisation of the Truth 
beyond all thought and speech as the highest goal of life. 
But later Buddhism forgot this transcendental Reality 
and degenerated into nihilism. This was the chief 
reason why it was re-absorbed and supplanted by the 
Vedanta which has ever remained the crown and glory 
of the Vedic religion and philosophy. 

The Truth shout the World. 

Sankara was not a mere speculator. He was pri- 

marily a seer of the highest type, who realised the Truth 
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with his unerring intuitive vision. His system of philo- 
sophy, unmatched for its metaphysical depth and logical 
subtlety, was therefore based on his direct experience of 
the Reality. He spoke of things as he saw and not as 
he imagined. When he declares “ In reality there is no 
second ; if there be any, it is nothing but the superim- 
position of nescience, ” he refers to the state of realisa- 
tion described by him in detail in the Vivekachudamani 
— “ My mind has vanished, and all its activities have 
melted away, by realising the identity of Brahman and 
the self. " Just as individuality ceases to exist with the 
dawn of knowledge, so also the world. And Sankara 
exclaims with wonder Where has the universe gone, 
by whom has it been removed and where has it merged ? 
It was just now seen by me, and has it really ceased to 
exist ? It is indeed strange I ” Again, when he comes 
down from the domain of the noumenon, he perceives 
the world with all its diversity ; not as a reality but as a 
phenomenon having the Real as its background. By the 
vast majority of mankind, not blessed with the vision of 
the Truth, the world is, however, seen to be the only 
reality. Sankara — the synthetic philosopher — takes note 
of all these three " visions” seen from three different 
standpoints. If the world is real why does it cease to 
exist in the state of Samadhi ? If it is really non-existent 
why does it appear to be present in another state of 
consciousness ? Again, where does it come from ) And 
what is its basis ? Says the commentator — " This world 
with its manifold objects of enjoyment, enjoyer and so 
on has no existence apart from Brahman. By that 
element of plurality which is the fiction of nescience, 
which is characterised by name and form, which is not to 
be defined either as existing or non-existing. Brahman 
becomes the basis of this entire apparent world with its 
multifarious ; changes ; while in Its true and real nature It 
remains unchanged at the same time, lifted above the 
phenomenal universe. ” 



Ntitfi of Mtft. 

Tbe devotee caila the universe the Leeia or the 
sport of the Lord. To put it in plain words, he does not 
know what it is. The Jnani again speaks of it as a 
product of Maya—the inscrutable power of the Lord. 
He too frankly acknowledges that he cannot comprehend 
its nature. The agnostic philosopher, Herbert Spencer, 
means much the same thing when he says — “ We are 
obliged to regard every phenomenon as a manifestation 
of some Power by which we are acted uponimBut the 
criticisms of science teach us that the power is in* 
comprehensible.” Indeed, the nature of this Power — ^the 
Divine Maya — is beyond human comprehension. Why and 
how does it produce a world so full of contradictions*-* 
of good and evil, happiness and misery, life and death ? 
And why and how again, does it melt away with ail its 
creation at the dawn of knowledge? None has been 
able to solve the mystery. But still there comes a time 
when it ceases to be, when the question of its existence 
or non-existence does not arise at all. As Sankara 
observes — ”Maya is neither existent nor non-existent, 
nor partakes of both characters. She is the most 
wonderful and cannot be described in words. She can 
be destroyed by the realisation of the pure Brahman, 
the One without a second, just as the mistaken idea of a 
snake is removed by the discrimination of the rope. " 
Thus although we cannot know the nature of this illusive 
Maya, we can however transcend it. And beyond it, 
says Swami Vivekananda, 

“There is but one,— -the Free — the Knower— Self I 
Without a name, without a form or stain. 

In Him is Maya, dreaming all this dream. 

The witness. He appears as nature. Soul.” 

Brabman — tbe AbielBte Reality. 

To Sankara, as it was to the Upanishadic seers, 
Advaita is an experience. As the result of the strictest 
ethical culture and spiritual practice, the aspirimt 
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develops a new sense — the faculty of intuition latent in 
him. And with its help he sees the Truth as it is. 
Herbert Spencer is quite right when he says with Kant 
that nothing can be known in its ultimate nature, and 
that the Absolute Reality can never be perceived as It is. 
through the limitations of time, space and causation, 
which go to make up the structure of the mind— the 
chief instrument of empirical knowledge. But specula* 
tive philosophers know nothing of the higher faculties 
which reveal the glory of the Self, and which the Upa- 
nishads speak of in the clearest terms — “The All-perva- 
ding Purusha who is devoid of all distinctive marks, and 
knowing whom (every) one is emancipated and attains 
to immortality, can never be reached by speech nor 
even by the mind. He is revealed through intuition to 
the purified intellect. ” Like a clean mirror the purified 
intellect reflects the light of the Atman. But there is 
also a higher state “when the senses lie still with the 
mind, and even the intellect works not," when the indi- 
vidual is merged in the Universal which, according to 
Sankara, is “ the Supreme Principle wherein there is no 
differentiation of knower, knowledge and known, and 
which is infinite, transcendent and the essence of Absolute 
Knowledge.” To call this experience a void or negation, 
and to brand Sankara as a nihilist is to misunderstand 
him and his philosophy altogether. If he is a nihilist 
why does he take immense pains to refute the soulless 
philosophies of Buddhism or the atheistic system of the 
Sankhya ? Why agai.i should he be so very particular 
about proving that the one omnipresent Being under- 
lies all phenomenal things, and that “ Brahman alone is 
real, the world is unreal and the individual is no^other 
than Brahman Itself ?” The idea of “ nothingness ” does 
not enter into Sankara's conception of the Ultimate 
Reality. His denial of individuality and multiplicity is 
“ a denial made on behalf of a deeper Yes." 

12 
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Saainra aod Practical Ufa. 

Sankara is no dreaming idealist. He is a practical 
philosopher — one of the most compassionate world* 
teachers who “having themselves crossed this dreadful 
ocean of birth and death, help others also to cross the 
same without any selfish motive whatsoever.” If San* 
kara is very enthusiastic about speaking of the One 
without a second, he is also anxious to help others to 
realise It through the necessary spiritual culture. 
Superficial critics when they accuse Sankara of teaching 
anybody and everybody the “baneful” doctrine of the 
identity of soul with God, fail to note that the great 
philosopher is not prepared to allow a person to inquire 
into the mysteries of Brahman and follow the practice 
of Advaita, unless he has qualified himself for it by 
previously passing through a rigorous ethical and mental 
training. Like a true teacher he comes down to the 
mental plane of the student who believes in the reality of 
the soul and the universe, and insists on his scrupulously 
following the path of duty. Says Sankara — “ So long as 
a person has not reached the true knowledge of the 
unity of the Self, it does not enter his mind that the 
world is untrue. Hence there is no reason why the 
ordinary course of secular and religious activity should 
not go on undisturbed." “ if you think that works lead 
to bondage and must therefore be avoided, that is 
wrong.” “ Works are means to knowledge ; hence one 
must exert oneself rigorously for these means.” 

The Path of Worship 

The highest knowledge may be attained not only 
through the path of Jnana or analysis and discrimination 
but also through the path of Bhakti or devotion. With 
the sages of the Upanishads Sankara fully recognises 
the utility of Upasana or worship. His own life is a 
remarkable blending of Jnana and Bhakti though both 
of these have the realisation of the Unity as their ultimate 
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goal. If as a philosopher he speaks of the Absolute of 
the Advaita Vedanta, as a devotee he believes in the 
necessity of worshipping Brahman in His personal 
aspect. Like his Jnana, his Bhakti is of a very refined 
kind. And according to him the goal of both of these is 
a complete merging of the individual in the Universal, 
of the worshipper in the Godhead. *' Some say, * Lord I 
I am Thine.’ Others say, ‘ I am Thyself.' In spite of 
this slight difference the goal of both is the same.” With 
the vision of a mystic Sankara recognises the great 
psychological fact that man wants to take refuge in an 
Almighty Being who can save him from the troubles 
and tribulations of life. Even the agnostic recognises 
this fact when he cries out in despair,'* 0 God, if there be 
a God, save my soul if I have a soul !” 

Saakara’s Conception of the Deity 

Personal God is a spiritual necessity with almost 
all religious men. ^ut even this is too high for the 
common people who can begin their religious life only 
with the worship of symbols. It was out of this considera- 
tion that Sankara introduced Panchopasana or the 
worship of the five chief gods of popular Hinduism, — 
Siva, Sakti, Vishnu, Ganapati and Surya which, however, 
he looked upon as different phases of the same Godhead. 
Unlike the sectarian teachers, Sankara did not institute 
the worship of a particular god or goddess to the exclu- 
sion of others. True to the spirit of the Upanishads 
which he followed with a greater devotion than any 
other commentator, he held that each form of worship, if 
conducted in right spirit, has the power to elevate 
man, purify his understanding, and enable him to follow 
higher and higher ideals and courses of spiritual practice 
until he attains the summum bonum of life. Endowed 
witb a universal spirit and a synthetic mind, the great 
teacher of Advaita could not make any invidious dis- 
tinction between one god and another, but saw the 
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same undivided and indivisible Absolute at the back of 
each. Of Siva he sings — “Salutation to Thee. O the 
All-pervading Being whose form is the universe I 
Salutation to Thee who art of the nature of Knowledge 
and Bliss I Salutation to Thee who art known by the 
highest knowledge revealed in the scriptures I” Address- 
ing the Divine Mother he says. “Thou supportest all 
beings, visible and invisible. Thou art the source of 
the light of wisdom. Thou givest us the power to under- 
stand the truths of the scriptures. Thou art the opener 
of the panels of the door of liberation. O Thou the 
abode of mercy, grant me Thy mercy !*’ Again to Vishnu 
he prays— “O Vishnu remove my egoism, calm my mind, 
control my attachment for the sense-objects, expand my 
love for all beings and save me from the ocean of 
worldly existence ! Just as the waves merge themselves 
in the ocean, and not the ocean in the waves, so. Oh 
Lord, when all distinctions are removed, it is I that lose 
myself in Thee, and never Thou in me.” Thus the 
system of monism as propounded by Sankara is both 
philosophy and religion. And the great lesson that we 
learn from a study of the life and works of the illustrious 
teacher is, as Prof. MaxMuller holds, “ that there can 
be nothing phenomenal without something that is real, 
and that goodness and virtue, faith and works, are 
necessary as a preparation, nay as a sine qua non, for the 
attainment of the highest knowledge which brings the 
soul back to its source and to its home, and restores it 
to its true nature, to its true Selfhood in Brahman,” 



CONCEPT OF THE SELF * 

By Swami Sharoananda 

Though the Rig- Veda oiten speaks of man’s attain- 
ing to different heavens by offering worship and 
oblations to different gods, the theory of Atman as a 
pure intelligent Being is not found fully developed 
therein. The utmost we can find there is the belief in 
a super-physical entity surviving the disruption of the 
body after death. For example in Mandal 1, 164, it is 
distinctly stated that there are two entities in man, 
two birds of golden plumage on the same tree, one 
enjoying its fruits and the other an unconcerned witness. 
In Mandal X, again, a young soul’s journey to higher 
and still higher heavens through the prayers of relatives 
is recorded — an incident reminiscent of the later story of 
Nachiketas. Beyond this and similar ideas, we find in 
the Rig-Veda and other Vedic texts no clear mention of 
the Atman. But the Upanishads and the Aranyakas are 
replete with disquisitions on Its nature. 

The first mention made of the individual soul, later 
known as Jivatman, is found in the Chhandogya Upani- 
ihad which, while dwelling on the story of creation 
and the will of the one Supreme Being to become the 
many, says, 'Sn’f sRiRsrRifSr i " Well, 

may I enter into creation by means of this Living Self 
(Jivatman) and shall appear under different names and 
forms." The Jivatman is here considered essentially as a 
principle of intelligence and consciousness. Hence the 
earliest idea held about the Jivatman was as an intelligent 
entity, entirely separate from the corporeal body. Further, 
the ancient seers always made a clear distinction between 
the Atman and the mind, though it is difficult to-day to 

* Notes of a lecture delivered in Mysore, 
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unravel the tangled thread of thought which caused this 
differentiation to arise. In the Brihadaranyaka Upanuhad 
we find passages where the mind is called Atman and 
is said to see everything, to move all the senses and 
organs ; but even there, every statement clearly recog* 
nises the distinction between the mind and the Vijnana 
Atman (intelligent Seif). The Kena Upaniihad declares : 
“ That which the mind cannot comprehend, know That 
as Atman.” And the Brihadaranyako Upaniihad, again, 
while noting the Antaryamitwa (immanence) of the 
Atman, emphasises that It controls the Manas (mind) 
though the Manas does not know It. 

How did the Upanishadic seers avoid a confusion 
which has perplexed and misled many a modern thinker 
of the West ) The main reason, of course, was that they 
discovered the higher truths about the inner reality of 
man, notiso much through intellectual effort as through 
introspection and intuition. By this process they easily 
felt that the Manas was as much a material object as 
the body, and hence not of the same stuff as the Atman. 
Again, the perception of changes produced in the mind 
by age or disease convinced them that the mind be- 
longed to the domain of creation and was therefore 
distinct from the Self. The condition of man during deep 
sleep when the mind ceases to function, although the Jiva 
continues to exist, also considerably helped them in 
arriving at the true conception of the Atman. 

The Katha Upaniihad speaks of the Jivatrnanas being 
united with all the different senses, the mind and the 
body. It is, no doubt, the Bhokta or enjoyer and also 
the Karta or doer of actions. But it is also distinctly 
affirmed that these aspects are quite different from It, 
being created by It for Its activity and enjoyed by It 
through the traditional nineteen instruments including 
the sensory and the motor organs, the volitional and 
intellectual factlties of the mind, memory and the ego. 
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Again, the Jiva is conceived of as having five Kosas 
(Sheaths) enumerated in regular order in the Tmihiriya 
Upanishad. It is also elsewhere said to possess three 
kinds of Sarira or body— gross, subtle and causal. And 
in the Mandukya Upamhad it is clearly and definitely 
mentioned that the Jiva passes through three states of 
consciousness. The Jiva is therein called Vaisvanara 
during the awakened state, and is described as Bahi- 
Prajna, i. e-, having the consciousness of the external 
world. In the Swapna (dream) state the Jiva is called 
Taijasa, formed of light— and also Antah-Prajna, 
having the consciousness of its internal impressions 
only, from which it creates various objects for its enjoy- 
ment. In Sushupti or deep sleep, the Upanishad calls 
the Jiva, Prajna ; for there remains nothing except a 
, flicker of knowledge. While formerly there were 
awareness and things to be aware of, now all this 
multiplicity has disappeard. The Jiva exists "in the 
form of bliss only " without creation or enjoyment, 
without change, individuality or differentiation, and 
verily it goes back to itself : ^ ' 

The philosophers of India took into consideration 
the experiences of men in these three states of con- 
sciousness, which they accepted as true fundamentals. 
They also recognised a state where all concepts of 
external existence, of space and time were negated, 
and the consciousness of the Real alone dwelt. This is 
called the Turiya (lit. fourth) state where Chaitanya 
remains in itself. Consciousness is not a satisfaictory 
synonym for Chaitanya ; for the English word includes 
the concept of awareness, which implies something to be 
aware of. But Chaitanya is the pure principle of intelli- 
gence, apart from the faculty of mind or intellet. The 
Brihadaranyaka Upanithad says ; iwfiT — In the 

Turiya state the Atman realises Its true nature which is 
Intelligence Itself. 
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Among the Indian philosophers there are different 
conceptions about the relationship between the Jiva or 
the individual soul and Iswara, the Supreme Soul. Some 
say that after creation, both remain separate, the 
difference being regarded by one party as Swajatiya 
(as betweecn the members of the same species) and by 
another as Vijatiya (as between the members of different 
species). To others, again, both belong to the same 
organism, the difference being one of Swagatha (as 
between Anu and Vibhu — parts, and whole). All souls 
are but different members of the same Cosmic Entity. 
Jiva and Jagat (world) are the qualities of God. And 
finally others assert tliat both the Jiva and Iswara are 
essentially the same, however distinct the appear- 
ances may be. Many passages for supporting all these 
theories can be easily found in the Upanishads. The 
Dualists have the illustration of the two birds with 
golden plumage though the birds are very probably meant 
by the context to be Antahkarana (internal organ) and the 
Jiva. In the Katha Upaniahad the expression 
Chhayatapayoriva (like shade and light) is used to exem- 
plify the relation thus supporting the Praiibimbaoadina 
who maintain that the Jiva is a reflection of Iswara. 
The Visishtadwaitic conception of the Jiva as a part of 
Iswara is suggested by the idea of Antaryyamin — the 
Spirit immanent in the Jiva and Jagat, which are 
regarded as the body of God. But no pusuages can be 
met with in the whole field of the Upanishauic literature, 
which support the theory that in the Paramarthika 
state, in the Turiya level of consciousness, Iswara 
is distinct fiom the Jiva. On the other hand, there are 
numerous positive statements of unity : vtSfxftff (I am 
He) ; xirt JiTfrr (Verily, the knower of Brahman be- 
comes Brahman Itself) ; a’wfir (Thou art That) ; ^ ^ 
stwr (Not this, not this is the Atman) ; tspur 

(Verily, in the beginning this one Being alone 
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existed without a second). The many*nes8 is only an 
appearance ; and the Jiva is no other than Iswara. 

All this variety of arguments and view.points are 
found in the Upanishads, since they are the records of 
the spiritual thoughts and experiences ^ several ages 
and sages. They represent but different angles of vision 
and levels of experience. They can all be easily recon- 
ciled as but distinct stages in a gradual evolution of the 
Spirit towards One Infinity. Differences are inevitable 
and even necessary in the Vyacaharika stages of struggle* 
but in the Paramarlhika level of consciousness, the 
Upanishads have declared the doctrine of Tattvamasi 
(Thou art That) in a most uncontroversial and unimpea- 
chable manner. After all, as Mahavira said, in the 
physical plane of consciousness, we are all Upasakas, 
the servants of God ; in the psychic state we feel as 
parts of the Lord, and in the heights of spiritual realisa- 
tion, we all become one with Him who is the soul of all 
beings, who though One appears as the many. 

MYSTICISM. 

By T. S. Avinashilingaw, B.A., B.L. 

Mysticism is a word very difficult to define. It has been 
described by an English author as ' one of the most abused words 
in the English language.’ ‘ used in different and mutually exclusive 
senses by Religion, Poetry and Philosophy ' and * claimed as an 
excuse for every kind of occultism, lor dilute transcendentalism, 
vapid symbolism, religious and aesthetic sentimentality and bad 
metaphysics,' while in reality ‘ it is the expression of the innate 
tendency of the human spirit towards complete harmony with the 
transcendental order.’ 

In the popular mind, mysticism has always been associated 
with magic, producing in its initiates powers unknown to ordinary 
men. Its association with magic has given it a bad odour ; and 
this mistaking one (or the other is nothing to be wondered at, as a 
study of both shows that all through they have used the same 
language, instruments and methods. Hence it is that so much of 
13 
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what is real magic is described popularly as mysticism. While 
one set of people class it .with the miraculous, another set, the 
so-called scientists look upon it as nothing more than a state of 
self-induced sleep or hypnotic trance. 

No doubt the highest mystical experience and the deep sleep 
state have something in common in outward appearance. In both the 
states, the body loses all consciousness of the external world and 
the mind is turned inward. But we must remember this great 
truth of nature, that extremes look very much alike. When there 
is no light, nothing is visible to us ; and when there is too much of 
light, then also nothing is seen. When we are stationary and 
when we are moving at a very high speed, in both cases, we have 
the same feeling of stillness. In the same way, Samadhi and 
sleep being at extreme ends of consciousness, look very much 
alike. While the former is the manifestation of the highest Satva, 
the latter is the effect of the deepest Tamas. In Samadhi,the mind in 
its activity loses itself in the ideal : in sleep the mind is suppressed 
without any activity : one is a state of bliss and the other, a state 
of ignorance. As the Swami Vivekananda tersely puts it, ** a fool 
enters into Samadhi and comes out a sage ; whereas from sleep he 
returns a fool as before." 

As for the resemblance between the mystic state and the 
hypnotic trance, it is most superficial. They are different in their 
origin, experience and consequence. The mystic experience is the 
result of concentrated effort at attaining to a particular plane of 
consciousness, and is followed by experiences of that conscious- 
ness. It is not a blank or a void but an ineffable bliss that is felt 
in that state. On the other hand, hypnotism is the result of a 
weak mind yielding to the superimposition of the will of a stronger 
personality. The man under a hypnotic trance does not 
experience anything definite. He comes out of it forgetful of all 
that happened while the trance lasted. Only he feels weaker 
than before. Karl Kellsur, a great European scholar, writes after 
a deep study and careful observation: " Through the mastery that 
the yogi (mystic) attains over his thoughts and his body, he grows 
into a character ; by the subjection of his impulses and propensi- 
ties to his will, he becomes a ‘ personality ’ hard to be influenced 
by others, and thus almost the opposite’ of what we usually under- 
stand by the words ‘ medium’ or ‘ psychic object.' " 

Thus it is clear that true mysticism is not the working of an 
abnornal mind or ; diseased brain. It represents, on the other 
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band, the climax of human consciousness wherein all problems 
are solved, and where doubts give place to conviction, darkness 
to light, and misery to bliss. In its pure form, it is the science 
of the Ultimate, ‘the science of union with the Absolute*. 
And the true mystic is one who attains to this union, not the one 
who merely talks about it. 

Looking about us, wc find that diversity is the law of nature. 
In the animal world, in the vegetable world and in the mineral world, 
what varieties prevail ! And in the human kind how many classes, 
how many groups, how many grades 1 Some are too lazy even to 
enjoy their senses, while others are solely engrossed in them. 
Some are devoted to intellectual pursuits while there exist as the 
very salt of the earth a few who deny themselves the world that they 
may find the Reality behind the all.This last class of people are not 
satisfied with the- work-a-day world, the world of sense perceptions. 
They arc tormented by the unknowable : they ache for the first 
principles and demand a background to the shadow-show of things. 
Nor are they satisfied with the world of the objective idealist, 
however sublime may be his universe of ideas reflecting the 
* dream of its creator. ' They surrender themselves in absolute 
love to the One behind the all and press forward through thick and 
thin seeking ‘ union with the beloved object.* Thus the mystic 
always lives at a level of experience different from that of ordinary 
people. To such a man, philosophy becomes a statement of facts 
actually perceived through an illumined consciousness. Ethics 
and metaphysics which to the common man arc merely academical 
and intellectual are to him a great motive power for the awaken- 
ing of the spiritual facultios. His experiences are not hallucina- 
tions of the mind or the intellect ; on the other hand, ‘it is a seeing, 
a hearing, a touching, a tasting, in fact a complete consciousness of 
reality.' Truth appears to him ' not in the subjectivity of a highly 
developed intellectualism only: it objectifies itself in his intense 
search for truth.' To him truth is as much a reality us the physical 
world seems to us. The fact that it is beyond the reach of the 
ordinary mind is put forward generally as an argument against the 
veracity of the mystic insight. 

To-day we are piogressing by leaps and bounds in the world 
of science. Should wc deny the great truths discovered by Dr. 
Bose or Einstein simply because they cannot be perceived by our 
unrefined senses, or even while aided by the ordinary instruments 
f or sense perception 7 Just as the masters of science have devel- 
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oped, ultra-sensitive instruments ior probing into the world o( 
sense, a Kabir or a Christ perfected the methods of attaining to a 
supersensuous vision. They were not content to be passive or 
theoretical, but they were intensely active and practical. It was 
not with them a mere running after supersensible knowledge. 
They realised the Highest Bliss being nonoindividualistic ; they 
advanced with a firm faith in a loving God, and a personal self 
capable of communion with Him. Their glimpse of the Reality gave 
for them a complete system of life. l*heir aims were wholly 
transcendental and spiritual. They drew their whole being on- 
ward, always under the guidance of the heart. They attained to 
a state of union with the One, * not merely as an attitude of the 
mind and heart but as a form of organic life.* They ask you 
whether you have the proper faith, strength and steadfastness to 
struggle on towards the goal undauntedly. If you have these traits, 
surely, you also can attain to the height of their vision. 

Their experiences are not unique; they form the common 
stock of all mystics at all times and places. They have contributed 
not adittle to the advancement of true civilisation and to the progress 
of the moral and religious ideas of the world. In spite of the 
differences of race, language and climate, we find a golden thread 
of unity running through the experiences of all these great men* 
Whether we look at the Rishis of Bharatavarsha or the 
Medieval Saints of Europe or the Sufis of ancient Persia, their 
teachings are in essence the same, as Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna 
put it, ' even as all jackals make the same cry '. 

A study of the lives of these great men reveals certain dis- 
tinguishing traits which mark them out from others. We note that 
their knowledge is not of this world, i.e., of the body and the senses. 
They raise themselves by a resolute, persistent and almost super- 
human effort to a plane of intuitive knowledge and enlightenment. 
They elevate their mind by a process of constant and concentrated 
meditation to states, normally inconceivable, where the soul unfolds 
its immense possibilities. Advancing further, they come face to 
face with the innermost reality. The mightiest objective things 
are lost in the final consciousness, where *man stands in the 
borderland of reality, gazing across the shoreless ocean of the Soul. 
The immediate consequence of such an experience is an inexpress** 
ible joy. The seers of the Upanishads declare again and again 
the same idea 

I imr Vf I 

I ^ ftvTfir n 
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' He (ears not at any time who knows that bliss of Brahman 
without reaching which speech turns back with the mind. ' 

The Christian mystics like Saint Teresa declare that such joy 
is beyond thought or speech and the Sufis echo the same experi- 
ence. In that joy, the enjoyer loses his personality and in the 
intensity of the beatific vision, the body and the senses arc for- 
gotten. As a consequence, the mystic begins to see things in a 
new light. To them, objects of the material world lose their 
charm. He secs the vanity of all earthly possessions, and is no 
longer enamoured of the pleasures the senses can afford. Women 
and wealth, name and fame cease to attract him. Recognising the 
impermanence and unreality of this world he is no more attached 
to them. He directs his whole life towards the Eternal and Only 
Reality. 

Now it may be asked,*' What is the result of all mystic thought?" 
It brings about, says the mystic, the realisation of the Irans-* 
cendcntal unity of the universe. As the mystic evolves into 
higher and higher states of consciousness, he sees more and more 
clearly the true nature of things. Purified and ennobled by Shraddha 
(faith), Viveka (discrimination) and Vairagya (dispassion), 
he perceives the realities of life. The average mystic looks upon 
and worships the ideal as something outside his own self. But 
the most exalted ones, those blessed with the illumination of 
final realisation, transcend this idea of objective form. They lose 
their personality and become one with the Supreme Spirit. Thus 
it was that the great Kishis declared Tai iWam aii (Thou art That): 
Aham Brahmasmi (i am Brahman) ; and Sivoham (I am Siva). It 
was with the same significance that Christ spoke, when he said, 
' I and my Father are one *; and the Sufi mystic Mansur 
of the 1 0th century exclaimed * 1 am the Truth.' Saints have 
again and again tried to describe thus the Indescribable. 

'Quelling all doubts and misgivings, stopping the oscillations of 
the mind, exhausting the momentum of past action ; stilling the 
body, calming the mind and drowning the ego, descends the sweet 
joy of Brahman in that superconscious state. Space disappears 
into nothingness, time is swallowed into eternity and tremendous 
bursting of effulgence annihilates thb oppressive darkness of sense 
and thought. The world with its myriad bodies melts away— 
even thought is hushed into silence — and only Existence is.' 



THE APOCALYPSE UNVEILED^ 

By Swami PrabhaVananda 

Before wc begin the actual study of this, the most mystical of 
the books of the Bible, a few words regarding Jesus the Christ 
spoken of there, will not be out of place. The writer of the book 
as well as the writer of the Gospel of St. John, has identified Jesus 
Christ with the Logos- the Word — or the Son of God. 

What is this Logos? “ In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. *’ I Thus this Word is 
one with God. Philip of Alexandria, a Jewish thinker, has defined 
the word “ Logos ” as the “ perfect type ** of expression in the 
mind of God. According to Plato, before Creation, the perfect type 
of everything was in the mind of God. The Universe was the 
outer and visible expression of God. Before man was created, the 
first expression (or thought), the * ideal man * was in the mind of 
the Creator. This ‘ thought * was the Logos, the only begotten 
Son of God. 

The Word or Son of God, which has been identified with Jesus 
Christ (for in Him has that perfect type been expressed) stands for 
the Higher Self, or what is called in Vedanta, the Divine Spirit. 
This Higher Self is allegorically said to be dead and then restored 
to life. Jesus Christ is said to be dead, then resurrected. When 
the Spirit is encased in the sheaths of ignorance — physical, subtle 
and causal— and i s identified with these, it is said to be dead : but 
when the knowledge of its true nature is gained, it is resurrected — 
becomes alive. Plato has expressed this idea thus : " Some say 
that the body is the tomb of the soul, which may be considered 
as buried in our present life. '’We also find the same idea in the 
prologue of the book: “ Behold he cometh with clouds ; and every 
eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him: and all 


* At the earnest request o( some students of the Vedanta Society ot 
Portland Oregon. U. S. A., to explain the Christian Bible, the Swami has 
taken' up *' The Revelation of St. John the' Divine ” — the last and the most mis" 
understood. book of the New Testament^for his Thursday meditation class. His 
interpretation of the ‘ * Revelation '* the Greek word for which is Apocalypse, 
has created a keen interest among the students, and will, we hope, be of interest 
to our readers. The introduttion appeared in our issue of April, 1927. 

Ed. V. K. 


t John, t: 1. 
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kindreds o( the earth shall wail because of him.*' * The "clouds " 
referred to here are the Auric forces. The " eye *' which shall see 
him, is the noetic center — the intuitive mind— ; "they " which 
pierced him are the sense perceptions and " all kindreds of the 
earth shall wail " because they will no longer hove any power 
over him. 

In the following verse of the book, we find it plainly stated 
that God alone exists. He alone is the Truth, f 

John -'who represents the re-incarnating self or the individua- 
lized spirit (man)— has first to stay on the Island of Patmos before 
he receives initiation into the higher mysteries. ; 

The searcher of the Truth must be alone before any vision or 
revelation can come to him. Above all he desires solitude. In 
the yearning for the Highest, all desire for the pleasures of the 
senses leaves him, as does also the inner higher bliss ; for the 
time, life becomes dry and barren . . . hence "Island" — 

isolation. 

" 1 was in the Spirit on the Lord's day. and heard behind me a 
great Voice as of a trumpet."^ 

When through the practice of deep meditation one attains to 
the state which is known in Yoga as Kumbhak (when the breath 
is suspended altogether), the first spiritual vision opens up. In this 
State, or Spirit, John saw : "one like unto the Son of man," and 
describes His features. This is the vision of John's own spiritual 
body (Sukshma Sarira). As the vision unfolds, John hears this 
Man (his own self) sending messages to " seven churches which are 
in Asia."li What are the seven churches in Asia 7 Taken literally 
as seven churches existing in different cities of Asia, the messages 
are meaningless and purposeless. 

The seven churches are said to be in Asia. Asia is the native 
land of John and therefore represents the body — the homeland of 
the soul. The Greek word tkkle^ia — church — meaning an assembly 
or group of people, applies in the allegory to the nervous plexus or 
ganglion, which are seven in number. The seven stars (planets) 


• Rev. 1 : 7. 
{ Ibid. 1: 9. 


i Ibid. 1: 10. 


t Ibid, 1: 8. 

IT Ibid. 1: 11. 
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are the chief divinities — Mikael. Gabriel, etc. — representing the 
seven aspects of the Logos. * The seven churches' (groups), named 
for seven Asian cities, each noted for some particular characteristic, 
fits in' exactly in the allegory with the seven or centers in 

the body. Now for the first time comes the knowledge that these 
centers have to be conquered in order that the soul may win to 
the Highest. 

These centers or Chakfos in the body are : — (1) Mulaihar--^ 
Sacral ganglion— Ephesus, a city celebrated for its great temple of 
Diana, the " many-breastcd Mother**. The Kundalinl or the 
Speirema (the regenerative force) which is also spoken as Divine 
Mother in Hindu symbology, resides in that center of the body. 
(2) Aon - Prostatic ganglion-' Smyrna noted (or its figs. 

The Fig is a phallic symbol. (3) Manipur — Epigastric ganglion 
(solar plexus)— Pergamos, noted for its temple of Aesculapius, to 
which the people resorted for the healing of the diseases of the 
body. This particular center, the solar plexus is the seat of the 
psychic force used in all sorts of mental or psychic healing^ 
(4) Anahata—Cardisic ganglion — Thyatira, a city celebrated (or the 
manufacture of scarlet dyes— (allegorically suggesting the blood 
and the circulatory system in the heart). (5) K/sAciddAo- Laryngeal 
ganglion — Sardis — a name which suggests a flesh-coloured stone. 
The Allegory refers undoubtedly to the center in the throat-al- 
luding to the laryngeal protuberance. (6) i4yna— Canvernous gang- 
lion — Philadelphia, this city is repeatedly destroyed by earth- 
quakes. Reference is here made to the sixth center. When the 
Kundalinl rises to that center, the whole earth shakes, as it were — 
the world — consciousness vanishes. (7) Sahazhrara — G^narium 
or Pineal ganglion— Laodica, a city noted for its " Phrygian powder'* 
which is said to be a remedy for all sore or weak ey:‘s. When the 
Kundalini rises to that center in the brain, there is full illumination 
and supreme wisdom. The third eye of knowledge is healed or 
restored to sight. 


(To be continued) 


SARADAMANI DEVI * 

By Ramananda Chaitcrjee 

The Hindu scriptures praise lx>th householders and monks: 
and they justly hold that the life of the householders is the basis of 
the other orders of life. It is not that either all monks or all house- 
holders should be praiseJ or blamed. It is the God-given powers 
and tendencies of the miii-l that determine the kind of life God 
wants a man to lead anJ thv: works He wills him to accomplish. 
One's satisfaction or dissatisfaction arises from the consideration 
whether ho is living up o. noL to the ideal of the life he has chosen 
for himself. We cannot judge a man’s worth or success by the 
mere name or form of his life or the relative; superiority of the life 
of the householder or the monk wilhout refere nce lo the individuals 
that live those lives. 

It is generally found that the Sannyasins are either not married 
at all, or if married, they sever all relations with their wives, 
renounce them and leave th: ir homes. Paramahansa Ramakrishna 
was a Sannyasin, but he married at the age of twenty-four, \ His 
marriage did not take place when he had not arrived at the age of 
discretion or against his will. In fact it had his full approval, 
and it is recorded in his life that the choice of his bride was made 
under his own guidance. It is true that he did not live with her 
like an ordinary householder and in any physical relations; but 
neither did he forsake her, but rather kept her near him and made 
her his true helf-matc by affectionate instructions and personal 
example. This is one of the j;pc*':ialities of Ramakrishna’s life. 

But Ramakrishna alone was not unique. His wife Saradamani 
Devi also shared this quality. May be that Ramakrishna himself 
taught and trained her, but the pupil also must have had the 
capacity to assimilate an.! avail herself of llv teaching. All pupils 
of the same teacher do not turn out good and wise; we cannot make 
as line ornaments of a lump of clay TaS of gold. 

* Better known as the ‘’Holy Mother” to the followers of Sri Ramakrishna. 
The article is abridged from the MotUm /{eviciv for June, 1927, It is a transla- 
tion of a Bengali article. 

Ed..V,K. 

+ Of course years before his initiation into the monastic life. 

Ed V K. 
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The lay name of Ramakrishna was Gadadhar. " His affec- 
tionate mother and elder brother decided to have him married to 
a suitable bride, hoping to cure him thereby of his extreme * 
indifference to the world and constant mental unsettlement.'* 
“ They held their council in secret ; for they feared that if Gada- 
dhar came to know of their decision, he was sure to protest against 
it. But the intelligent Gadadhar found it out in no time. He did 
not, however, raise any objection. He rather took it as great fun, 
like a child enjoying a festival.'* 

Messengers were sent about to find a suitable bride, but they 
returned disappointed. It was then that Gadadhar suggested the 
daughter of Ramchandra Mukherji of Jayrambati in the Bankura 
District. His mother and brother sent a man to inquire who 
brought hopeful news, and soon all negotiations were over. 

Accordingly in the latter part of the month of Baishakh of the 
Bengali year 1266. Gadadhar duly married the five-year-old 
daughter of Ramchandra Mukherji. Gadadhar had by then com- 
pleted his twenty-third year and stepped into the twenty-fourth. 


Saradamani Devi had seen her husband but once after her 
marriage, when she was in her seventh year. About six years after 
that, when she was thirteen years old. she was taken to her hus- 
band's house at Kamarpukur, where she stayed for a month. But 
Ramakrishna was then living at Dakshineswar and she could not 
meet him. She lived for another six weeks at Kamarpukur about 
six months later. But then also she did not see her husband. And 
then, three or four months after, the word came that Ramakrishna 
had come home and she had been sent for. She was now thirteen 
years and six or seven months old. 

Ramakrishna now set himself to the fulfilment of a noble duty. 
He did not care whether his wife came to him or not. But when 
she did come to Kamarpukur he engaged himself earnestly in her 
education and welfare. " His great teacher, Tota Huri, knowing 
him to be married, had said, 'It does not matter. He alone is truly 
established in Brahman, whose dispassion, discrimination and 
wisdom are not in any way impaired even in the company of his wife. 
He alone has attained true knowledge of Brahman, who can look on 

* All pasMges in this article which are within marks of quotation are taken 
from the Bengali book x imed Ramakrhhna^Hla-prasanga 
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men and women with the same eye. perceiving them as identical 
with the Atman (the Soul) and behave with them accordingly. 
Those who make a distinction between men and women are far 
from the perfect knowledge of Brahman though appirants to it they 
may be.** 

These words of Tota Puri now came back to Ramakrishna's 
mind and led him to put his long-acquired spiritual knowledge to 
the test and devote himself to the well-being of his wife. When- 
ever he felt anything to be his duty, he could not neglect it or leave 
it half-finished. In the present instance also he did not act other- 
wise. ** When he resolved to educate his young wife, he did not 
do it in half measures. He saw to it from the first that she attained 
skill in the service of God, Guru (spiritual preceptor) and 
guests and in the works of the household and learnt the proper use 
of money. He taught her above all to live in absolute self-sur- 
render to the Lord and behave correctly with all persons under all 
circumstances and in all conditions and stations of life.*' 

The purc-hearted girl felt an indescribable joy in living in the 
divine company of Ramakrishna and being blessed with his self-less 
love and rare. In later days, she often spoke of this great happi- 
ness to the women disciples of her husband. *' Since then," she 
would say, " 1 always felt as if a pitcher filled with bliss had been 
installed in my heart. 1 cannot tell you how full I felt of that 
calm, steady and divine joy.** 

A few months later Ramakrishna went back to Dakshineswar. 
Sarudainani also returned to her father, intensively conscious of 
having found a supreme endless happiness. 

*' The great lasting joy with which licr first acquaintance with 
her godly husband had endowed her, kept her above the joys and 
sorrows of her daily life ; but the world did not allow its flow 
unimpcdcdly. For often the villagers would refer to her husband 
as a mad man, as one who roved about nude, crying out the names 
of God, and the village woman pitied and despised her as the wife 
of a lunatic. These though she endured them silently, went deep 
into her heart. Was he really so changed from what she had seen 
him ? Had he really become what he was reported to be ? Thus 
would she thini; and conclude that if the reports were true, then her 
place should not be in her father's house but by his side to serve 
and nurse him. After long and careful thought, she resolved to go 
personally to Dakshineswar to see him with her own eyes and act 
as circumstances required.** 
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Some of her distant women relatives h^d decided that year to 
go to Calcutta for bathin»j in the holy Ganges. She now proposed to 
accompany them. Wh n ih y asked her father for p'^rmission, he 
came to understand tho reason for her intended visit and arranged 
to take her himself t) Cdcu-ta. It was not possible to reach 
Calcutta by railway from Jayrambn-i. She had . ither to walk or to 
travel in a palanquin but the rich only could avail themselves of 
the latter means. Therefore Kamchruidra Mukherji started on foot 
with his daugher and party. ** Saraclamnni, unused to such rough 
journeys on foot, fell ill of seven: fever on the way and caused much 
anxiety to her fathe*'. He found fmther progress impossible and 
took shelter in a way-side rest house.*' 

In the morning, however, Uumchamira found her completely 
free of fever and thought it best to p.oc< cd slowly, instead of wait- 
ing helplessly in the rcst-hou^e. S v; also agreed with her father. 
They fortunately came across a palanquin bt-iore they had proceed- 
ed far and engaged it. That day also yl>e had fever, but it was 
comparatively mild. She Lore it easily and did nut speak of it to 
any one. The same night at nine tiic parly touched baksliineswar. 

Seeing her ardvo so ill, Ra«n ik' ishn i became very anxious. 
“He arranged for a sep arate bed for her in his own room, lest she 
should catch cold elsewhere. She vw cured cmiplvlely in three or 
four d^ys by proper treatment and musing.*' 

All these days Rainakrishnd i ept her in lii.i own room and 
himself supervised her UeaLuiviil and diet ; a.id w:;en she recovered, 
he arranged for her stay with his mother in the nahaoaC, Sarada- 
mani saw that Ramakiishna was the same as before and his love 
and affection for her had not changed. A great joy filled her heart 
and she devoted herself to the scivice of her husband and his 
mother. Her father went home after a few days rejoicing at the 
happiness of his daughter. 

Ramakrishna also devoted his attention to the discharge of his 
duties to his wife, and availed himself of his leisure hours to instruct 
her on the end and aim of human life and ils duties. His training 
did not end in verbal instruction. His method was to keep the 
pupil by his side and completely master his heart with his great love. 
He would then give him instruction and keep a keen and constant 

* A tmall room, at eomc distance from the temple enclosure, intended for 

the temple music. 
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watch over him to see hjw far he was carrying those instructions 
into practice, ? nd would correct him whenev-.r he found him going 
wrong. He followed the same method with Saradamani. Rama- 
krishna was so cartful about even !riflini' det '.ils that he said to 
his wife, ‘ When yon get into a carriage or bo get in first. But 
when you get down, get down last after seeing if anything is 
left behind/ 

It is s lid th'il on j day while shamp oln ; Ik t hnsbai.d s fe£t, 
she asked him, “Who do you think 1 a-ti T To wliich Roinakrishna 
replied, “ The 'olhci who is in die shrin gu' c biiih I" this body 
and is now living in '.he iiahavat\ ev. n she ‘s now shainr.ooing my 
feet. Really. 1 fell you, I find you .'n enibodiiueiitof the Divine 
Mother Herself. * Rainah: ishna found in aU w'omt'n -even the 
most corrupt, the presence ol the Mother of the unive rse. 

“The Rishi of ih . Lirihadaranyal^a Upariishad ihos Inichcs in 
the discovise on Y.ijn iv dk.. n and Mailrc> i : ' >cc"iu»e the Divine 

Self is in iho husband, ihe’ efoi c does the w*fc love her l.u >band; 
andbec iuoc the Divine ‘^cli i:. in th^ wife, thei cdorc does the 
husband love the wife. *’ 

During this time R vmikrishnA and Saradamani used to sleep 
in the same bed. Ramakrishua had no co.^sciousnef^s of the body^ 
spent almost the whole night a *:or ed 'u\ Samadhi, From what 
Ramakrishna said of those days it is clear that if Saradamani also 
had not been completely free from all dv sires, he would not have 
so completely escaped the taint of body-consciousncss. It is 
doubtful if, wilhoi.t ibe noble and pure character of his wife, 
Ramakrishna would have reached the height of spidlual realisation 
that he did thougli it mc*y bo slie appears even now rather like a 
shodowy figure behind the effulgent personality of her husband. 

Thus passed more than a year. Ramakrishna found that his 
mind was not assailed by even \ moiiieni's consciousness of physical 
appetite and could not look upon and thini. of Sarvidamani us other 
than a fragment of the Mother of the universe or different from 
the Atman or Brahman, He felt that he had passed through the 
ordeal unscathed. He, ihorefoiv, /*.iiangcd for the performance of 
the Shodasi Puja * and worshipped Saradamaiii with due rites and 
ceremonies. It is said that durin;^ the later part of the worship 
she lost external consciousness and went inlo Samadhi, 

• The worihip of a youn,^ woman as the very cmlcclimciit of the Divine 

Mother, 
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But this did not make her proud or turn her head. 

She spent nearly iive months at Dakshineswar after the 
Shodasi Puja^ during which she would, as usual, serve Rama- 
krishna and his mother and his guests by preparing their meals and 
doing other household duties. In thos j days Ramakrishna used 
to be in constant Samadhi throughout day and night ** and signs of 
death would sometimes be manifest on his person*' and Saradamani 
could scacely sleep at night for fear of his going into Samadhi, 
When Ramakrishna came to know of it. be ai ranged for her sleep 
with his mother in the nnhaunf. After sii -.h n life nf sixteen months 
she returned to Kamarpukur in the month of Kartik of 1280. 

Saradamani Devi, being a Bengali Hindu wife, was naturally 
very bashful. She spent many months in constant attendance on 
her husband and his guests, but very few ever saw her. She 
would leave her bed at three, before day^break. long before any 
one was about, and return to her room after finishing her bath and 
other morning duties and would not come out of it during the 
whole day. She would finish all work silentily and with extra- 
ordinary quickness long before others bad risen, and engage 
herself in worship and meditation. It was marvellous to see how 
in spite of her habits and nature, she spent days in dutifully seiving 
her husband in spite of idl personal discomforts in an one storeyed 
house in Shampukur, crowded by strangers, where be lived for 
sometime undergoing treatment for cancer. ** As soon as she 
learnt that his disease might he aggravated for want of a suitable 
person to prepare necessary diet for him, she hastened with a glad 
heart to take up the charge without the least thought of her 
personal comfort. It was she who bore the brunt of the responsi- 
bility of nursing him. " 

Ramakrishna passed away on the 13th Shravan, 1293. 
Saradamani was thirty three years old. I had heard that she did 
not put on the weeds of a widow on the death of her husband, in 
order to ascertain the t<uth of it, I wrote to a disciple of Rama- 
krishna and Saradamani. 1 received the following reply : 

When after the passing of Sri Ramakrishna she was about to 
remove the bangles from her wrists, Sri Ramakrishna revealed 
himself to her in the healthy appearance of his early days, and 
holding her hand, said, * Am I dead that you are removing the 
sign! of wifehood ? ' After that she never bared her wristi* She 
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always put on a cloth with a thin red border and bangles on her 
hands" * 

If all had this faith in the immortality of the soul, the world 
would be relieved of much of its misery, sin and suffering. 

She lived for thirty-four years after her husband s passing. She 
herself passed away in her sixty-seventh year on the 4th of 
Shravan, 1327. The Bengali monthly Udbodhan of the next month 
celebrated her austerities, renunciation, steadfast faith, self-control, 
universal love and service, tireless activity, complete indifference 
to personal comforts, simplicity, humility, patience, kindness, for- 
giveness, sympathy, selflessness and other great qualities. The 
followers of her husband and herself used to call her Mother and 
even now refer to her as such. May the aiguificance of this name 
be fulfilled in every way. 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS IN INDIA 

(A REVIEW) 

By Principal Kawakhya Nath Mitra^ M/f. 

The Hindu of Madras in its issue of the 20th May has repro** 
duced an article from the Nineteenth Century and After contributed 
by Mr. John S. Hoyland under the title “ The Idea of Progress in 
India." The present writer read the article in the Nineteenth 
Century and After as soon as the English mail arrived but did not 
think it necessary to take serious notice of it. But now that the 
Hindu has given it such wide publicity a few words must be 
said by way of criticism. Mr. Hoyland is an educationist and a 
missionary of Nagpur and is also an apostle of the cult of infinite 
progress which according to him is the special feature of Platonism 
and Christianity. The culture of India, in his opinion, is lamentably 
lacking in the idea of progress and that, he asserts, accounts for her 
stagnation through centuries. The idea of progress, he thinks, 
must be transmitted to India through education if India is to rise 
once more in the scale of nations. The motive power, he believes, 
must come from the West. We are thankful to Mr. Hoyland for 
his solicitude for our welfare and we would gladly have accepted 
his suggestion if it could be proved that the idea of progress, as he 

* Bengali Hindu widows wear only a white piece of cloth without any 

coloured border* They do not wear any jewelry. 
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understands it, is supported by history and is scientifically sound. 
Unfortunately, however, his thesis is not well supported by argu- 
ments. 

The present writer associates himself with the smart comments 
of the editor of the Hindu and proceeds to offer a few observations 
of his own. 

To begin with, it must be said that there is nothing original 
in Mr. Hoyland's estimate oi the civilisation of India. It is difficult 
to name the first man who laid down the dogma that the differentia 
between the East and the West is the idea of progress but the 
conjecture might be hazarded that it is Sir Henry Maine who 
before all clearly divided societies into progressive and stationary 
in his famous look The Ancient Law, According to him European 
societies are progressive and Asiatic societies, stationary. Sir 
Henry Maine was a profound scholar no doubt but his knowledge 
of the history of the Ecast cannot be said to have been deeper than 
that of Prof, ssor Rhys Davids who in the closing pages of his 
Buddhist India refutes such arbitrary <listinction and emphatically 
pronounces the opinion based on unimpeachable data that so far as 
India at least is concerned she has always moved like the 
countries of the Wesl. Like the countries of the West her move- 
ment has be on sometimes rapid and somtTimes slow. It is also 
true that like Euiop:^ she hrs had her p:riolsof stagnation and 
decay. The great fallacy of most Western scholars is to judge India 
by these periods alone. We miglit as well say that the West is 
stationary and even retrogressive by confining ourselves to the 
pages of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 

The Unchanging East I The Immoveable East ! We are tired 
of these parrot-cries. History gives the li;. to these cheap generali- 
sations. But, tlu n, we refuse to beliL\ hi h,. ;h ory of absolute 
progress. Our philosophy and sciiplurcs leach us that the move- 
ment of the world is cuvvilinfiar, that the world moves in 
cycles — and wc arc convinccil that I'ol.h science and history support 
this teachings of our sages. The idea of infinite rectilinear 
progress is scientifically untamable. Huxley’s conception of evolu- 
tion is in favour of our contention. Nor do^s history lend support 
to the idea. It is a false philosophy of history that tells us that 
there is progress ad infinitum. 

The most illiterate Hindu is imbued with the idea of move- 
ment which includes the idea of progress and his idea is more 
rational than that of Mr. Hoyland. He believes that the wheel 
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will come full circle in course of time. He believes that after 
Kail Yaga will come Sair/a Yuga again. He believes that Lord 
Sree Krishna will descend not once but over and over again to 
establish the kingdom of Dharma and destroy all wrong'-doers who* 
ever they may be. From the point of view of India, as she is to-day, 
this idea of progress has more pragmatic value than that taught by 
many philosophers of the West. 

It is not possible within the compass of a brief article to review 
the Western philosophy of history from Vico downwards; but of 
one thing we are convinced and it is this - that the idea of progress 
in the modern Western sense is neither Platonic nor Christian 
as Mr. Hoyland would have us believe, for according to Plato the 
movement of the world is cyclical and early Christians daily expected 
the end of the world. Our idea of saving India is entirely different 
from Mr. Hoyland’s Christian- Platonic scheme of education. We 
are Vedantists. We know something about Plato and Christianity too, 
and we believe that ours is the last word of philosophy and religion. 
If India is to be saved at all it must be through the message of 
practical Vedanta, boldly delivered by Swami Vivekananda 
to the proudest peoples of the West intoxicated with the exu- 
berance of a mischievous imperialism and material prosperity 
acquired at the expense of the East. We have fallen no doubt in 
the scale of nations but the meaning of the so-called Christian civi- 
lisation is 'not unknown to us. Very well do we know what a 
shocking veneer it is. We reject it emphatically and mean to save 
ourselves. Hands off I 

But does Christian Platonism really teach that idea of progress 
by which the modern Westerner so vehemently swears 7 The 
present writer has already said that it does not and let him support 
his statement by quoting the authority of the best representative of 
Christian Platonism in England to-day. The name of Dean Inge 
is universally known. He has written an arresting dissertation on 
the Idea of Progress incorporated in his famous book Oulipoken 
Euayt, Whoever has read it must be well acquainted with the 
views propounded by the learned Dean. According to him neither 
Platonism nor Christianity is responsible for the so-called idea of 
Progress which is the working creed of Modern Europe. It is the 
off-spring of this-worldly outlook and he traces its descent to 
tlvee persons mainly, viz., Hegel, Comte and Darwin. According 
to him it has degraded Christianity, for Protestantism has allied 
itself with Hegelianism, Darwinism and Comtism. The Roman 
15 
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Catholics in this particular, he holds, are wiser than the Protes- 
tants. Dean Inge, the leading Christian Platonist of England, is a 
believer in curvilinear movement. He knows that the kingdom of 
Christ is not of this earth but that is no reason why Christian 
Endeavour should cease. What does Mr. Hoyland, a Christian 
missionary, say to all this? Does not his Master say: *' Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God.*' 

The so-called idea of progress, the doctrine of evolution, does 
not affect in the least our conception of Mok»ha, It does not in 
the least affect the Endeavour of the Hindu so well known as 
nUhkoma karma (selfless work). Aimano mok»hariham Jagaddhilaya 
cAa— 'For our own freedom and also for the good of the world— such 
is our motto. We. Hindus, are by no means going to lower our 
standard. We are never going to imitate the Protestants and alter 
our outlook. 

The West talks so much of progress— but what is the meaning 
of progress ? Is not moral progress the essence of progress ? Now, 
can it be shown that the West has advanced morally ? Does it 
stand to reason to hold that because Buddha travelled at the rate 
of four miles an hour and we traverse the distance of sixty miles 
within that time, therefore we must be more civilised than the great 
preacher of Nirvana ? We do not intend to deprecate intellectual 
progress or scientific advancement, or physical, political and econo- 
mic betterment but we do insist that everything must be subordina. 
ted to the moral aim. Science without conscience is an unmitigated 
evil. The talk of progress without morality is a provoking cant. 
What we say is this : Do your work with all your heart and all 
your soul but (or God's sake don't be in a hurry. Because we be- 
lieve in cyclical movement there is no fanaticism in our blood. 
We know that to work alone we have the right but not to the 
fruits thereof. 

Mr. Hoyland thinks that Christianity stands for an all-round 
progress but is that the verdict of history 7 What does Gibbon say 
and Draper say? There are many again who think that it is 
the Catholic Church alone that exercised the tyranny of dogma 
but according to Bury, the famous historian, it is a mistake to 
suppose that Protestantism ever emancipated thought. Protestan** 
tism did nothing of the kind. It did but substitute dogma for 
dogma and persecuted as relentlessly as the rival Church when- 
ever it could. 
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Mr. Hoyland says that in the case of Europe there have been 
periods of decadence and barbarism no doubt, but then there has 
been also an unconquerable capacity (or recovery and herein ac- 
cording to him does Indian History differ from the History of 
Europe. The plain fact, however, is that India's power of recovery 
has not been less remarkable. She not only recovered from the 
invasion of the Persians, Greeks, Saks and Huns but absorbed 
them all. The Mahratta and Sikh powers rose over the ruins o^ 
the Mughal's throne and it is reasonable to believe, that India will 
rise again like the phoenix from the ashes— when and how nobody 
can say— but one thing is certain and it is this— that Christian 
Platonism will have very little to do with the rise of India. 

It is also quite possible that the West will (all once more. 

" Time may come," in the words of Macaulay, “ when some New 
Zealand artist will take his stand on a broken arch of the London 
bridge and sketch the ruins of St. Paul." Whether the West will 
decline as rapidly as Oswald Spangler predicts is more than we can 
say but the fact remains that with all its talk of progress the spirit 
of re-barbarisation has settled over the (ace of Europe. That is the 
opinion of no less a thinker than Mr. Bertrand Russel. All shallow 
and superficial people are talking of progress— their optimism is 
temperamental and is also the result of thoughtlessness and pre^* 
judice — but in the writings of deep thinkers like Dean Inge and 
Bertrand Russel a pessimistic note is clear and unmistakable. We 
shall be glad if the idea of progress saves the West. 

We have no quarrel with Christianity or Platonism— in (act, 
we have a great respect for "Christ's heart and Plato's brain," but 
what we do hold is that neither Plato nor Christ had anything to 
do with the so-called idea of progress and so Mr. Hoyland's scheme 
(or India's salvation (alls to the ground. 

India is the land of idealism — the home of mysticism. This is 
the impartial opinion of Josiah Royce. India is the land of Yajnya- 
valkya and Buddha, of Kapila and Patanjali, of Sree Krishna and 
Ramachandra, of Sankaracharya and Ramanuja. She is the land of 
devotees like Nanaka and Chaitanya, Tukaram and Kabir, Nama- 
deva and Surdas and it is only the other day that she produced 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, the prophets of New India. Her 
heroes are not isolated figures as Mr. Hoyland supposes. They 
are representative men and their life and message have permeated 
the mass-mind of the country. It is also a historical fact that 
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popular education in India was much wider in its scope than it is 
under the Christian-British Government— and Mr. Hoyland had 
better take note of this fact. 

Because India is the land of idealism and mysticism, because 
India's message is that of Freedom and Renunciation, because 
India's tradition is that of deep devotion to her Saints and Avatars, 
therefore India can very well appreciate the idealists and devotees 
in all parts of the world ; but if any Westerner in his pride thinks 
that for idealism we must go to Plato and for devotion we must go 
to Christ and his disciples, then we must at once spring to our feet 
and repudiate his pretensions. We believe that in things of the 
Spirit we must be the teachers of the world. We do not want to 
be proud but we must meet the pride of the West with our pride. If 
we are proud at all, well then, in the words of Johnson, our pride 
is defensive." But the West should know that the mild Hindu 
can be aggressive too. 


NEWS AND REPORTS. 

Baddka Anniversary at Rangoon 

A representative public meeting was held under the auspices 
of the Ramakrishna Mission Society, Rangoon, at the Reddiar 
School Hall, on the evening of the 21st May last, to celebrate the 
birthday of Bhagawan Buddha. It was attended by a large number 
of Indian and Burmese gentlemen, and was presided over by the 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice Mya Bu. Lt-'Col. U. Ba Vet, I.M.S. dwelt on 
the ascetic practices of Lord Buddha, and explained with much 
earnestness the four great truths and the eightfold path preached 
by the Great Master. Mr. Paw Tun, Bar-at-*Law, Deputy Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Council, next spoke laying stress on Lord 
Buddha's great love and sympathy for the masses, for the ignorant 
and the poor. Mr. S. Ramaswamy Aiyer, a member of the Rama- 
krishna Mission Society, then read out a few extracts from the 
illustrious Swami Vivekananda's lectures in the West on Lord 
Buddha and his religion, revealing the gre’^t Swami's high regard 
and love for Buddha. The President, in his concluding remarks 
reiterated the salient points of the speeches and thanked the 
lecturers. The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chair. 
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Tilt Birthday AnBiftrtary of Sri Ramakrishu 

The Birthday anniversary of Bhagawan Sri Ramakrishna was 
celebrated by the Ramakrishna Ashram, Chandpur, Tipperah, on 
the 29th May last in the premises of the National School. The 
ceremony was an imposing one. The day dawned with * Usha 
Kirtan' followed by the feeding of the poor at noon. In the after- 
noon there were recitation and sports by the boys. Swami Jnanes- 
warananda of the Ramakrishna Mission delivered an impressive 
lecture on the life and teachings of the Master. 

The Birthday was also observed with great eclat at the Rama- 
krishna Sevashram Baliati, Dacca, on the 5th June last. The 
programme included special *Puja/ *Sankirtan/ poor feeding, dis- 
courses on Srimad Bhagavatam, etc. Swamis Kamaleswarananda, 
Aksharananda and Rameswarananda of the Belur Math took part 
in the anniversary. The special feature of the celebration of this 
year was the opening of the newly erected shrine. In the afternoon 
a meeting was held with Swami Rameswarananda in the chair, 
when prizes were distributed to the boys and girls of the free 
schools conducted by the Ashrama. 

Vikrampar Ramakrisbna Ashram Sammelan 

The first session of the above Sammelan was held at the Rama- 
krishna Ashram compound, Kalma, Dacca, on the 21st May last. 
In the absence of His Holiness Srimat Swami Akhandanandaji 
Maharaj, Vice-President of the Ramakrishna Mission, who was to 
have presided on the occasion, Srimat Swami Suddhanandaji of the 
Ramakrishna Mission was elected president. The chairman of 
the reception committee having finished his address, the presi- 
dent spoke eloquently for nearly two heurs. He dwelt on the 
life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, 
on the aims and objects of the R. IC Mission and on many monieiiL- 
ous problems of the day and their solutions. The sittings of the 
conference extended over three days, the third day being set apart 
for a general * Utsav.' 

Three resolutions were passed at the Sammelan. Of these one 
was for forming a representative Standing Committee, while 
another requested the authorities of the R. K. Mission at Belur to 
keep a closer touch with all village organisations that were working 
with the same aim and objects as the Mother Institution. In con- 
nection with this Conference a most attractive exhibition of the 
local products was held, and several lantern lectures were arran|ed. 
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The gathering was a distinguished and representative one. Many 
Swamis of the Ramakrishna Mission delivered instructive 
speeches at the Sammelan. The whole function was a grand 
success. 

Sri Rsmakrishaa Sarada Askrani; Ponnampet, Goorg 

The new Ashram was opened by Srimat Swamt Nirmalanandoji 
Maharaj, President. Sri Ramakrishna Ashram, Bangalore City, on 
Friday, the 1 0th June last. The proceeding's of the day began in 
the morning with Special Puja and the installation of thei’portrait 
of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna in the shrine room. After Bhajana 
the devotees carried in procession a portrait of the Master through 
the streets of the town. Everywhere big crowds gathered to pay 
their respectful homage to the Prophet of the age. More than a 
thousand people were fed on the occasion, both the rich and the 
poor sitting together. 

In the evening, a public meeting was held under the presidency 
of Srimat Swami Nirmalanandaji Maharai when speeches were 
delivered by many Swamis in English, Canarese, Tamil and Mala- 
yalam explaining to the villagers, the life and teachings of the Great 
Master, In his concluding speech the President invoked the bles- 
sings of Sri Ramakrishna on the people of the place. The pro- 
ceedings of the day came to a successful close with a Haiikatha 
Kalakshepam. 

Lectnres by the Swamis of the Ramakrishna Mission 

Under the auspices of the Vivekananda Society, Calcutta, 
Swami Viahvananda. President, Sri Ramakrishna Ashram, Khar, 
Bombay, delivered his second lecture in Enilish on *' The Message 
of Swami Vivekananda to Modern India ’* at the Theusopbical Hall, 
College Square, Calcutta, on the 13th May last* Tl e lecture was 
very much appreciated by the large audience who gathered to 
listen to the Swami. 

Under the auspices of the Y.M.H.A., Nawalapitiya. Ceylon, 
Swami Avinasananda of the Ramakrishna Mission, delivered a 
public lecture on Lord Buddha in the Kathiresan School Hall on 
the 1 5th May last, Brahmasri Sathasiva Kurukkal presiding. The 
Swami spoke very impressively on the life and teachings of the 
Great Master laying special stress on his doctrine of Ahimsa. 

On the occasion of the annual celebration of the Sri Rama- 
kriihna Seva Sattiiti Ahmedabad, Swami Sambuddhsnanda, Secre* 
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tary, Sri Ramakrishna Ashram, Khar, Bombay, delivered two very 
interesting lectures, in English before a large audience in the local 
Town Hall, on the 22nd and 23rd May last. The subject of the first 
lecture was “Sri Ramakrishna and Universal Religion," and that o| 
the second was '* Formal Worship in Hinduism.'* Both the lec- 
tures were much appreciated by all present. He also gave another 
address on “Practical Vedanta ’’ in the Conaught Hall, Rajkot, on 
the 2nd June to the great satisfaction and benefit of his hearers. 

At the invitation of the public, Swami Omkarananda of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. Belur, visited many districts of Eastern 
Bengal. During this tour, the Swami delivered a series of lectuits 
at different places. At Noi^khali he spoke on the “ Life and 
Teachings of Sri Ramakrishna," and “Vedanta in practical life." 
At Dacca he delivered three lectures, one at the Jagannath 
College Hall, the second at the Buli Institute and the third at 
Jindabahir, — the subjects being “ Problems of the Age." '* Karma 
Yoga" and “ Message of Swami Vivekananda," respectively. At 
Baliati and Sonargan he addressed the students on the ** Duties of 
the Students." At Chandpur he spoke on “Swami Vivekananda’s 
messoge to the young men of Bengal," and at Narayanganj on 
“ Works before Modern India." He also delivered an impressive 
lecture on the "Harmony of Religions'* at the Ramakrishna 
Ashram Sammelan, Kalma, Dacca. 


Ananda Ashrtma, Lt Creicanta 

A special feature marked the celebration of Easter this year at 
the Anands Ashrama. La Crescenta. On Easter Sunday Swami 
Paramananda consecrated a part of the Ashrama premises — a newly 
graded hill— -to the building of the " Temple of the Universal 
Spirit"— a temple where the adherents of all (aiths could gather 
without let or hindrance for their daily worship. In the afternoon 
the Swami held a Service on this ground and strewed the spot 
with flowers where the altar is to stand. After the ceremony he 
delivered an address to those present on the occasion. 


The Ramakriikaa Minion Stvathranii Narayanfang 

We are glad to acknowledge the receipt of the Sixth Annual 
Report of the above Ashram from January 1 925 to December 1926. 
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During this period the Sevashram did splendid services whicli 
mainly consisted of rendering relief to the aged, the invalid and the 
destitute, picking up helpless sick persons from the roadside 
and carrying them to the hospital for treatmentf mefa-rdief. 
epidemic relief, etc. It also conducted a free library and a primary 
school for the poor. 

It is gratifying to note that nearly four thousand patients were 
treated at the out«door Dispensary, and that another four hundred 
persons including those suffering from Phthisis^ Cholera, Pneu- 
monia. Typhoid, etc., were nursed in their own homes and supplied 
with free medicines and diet whenever necessary. 

The total receipts during the years under review including the 
balance of the previous year, donation for building fund, subsaip- 
tions, etc., were Rs. 5.486-6-3. The entire amount was spent for 
the different items of service. 

The management appeal to the generous public for funds for 
building a permanent home for the Sevashram. We hope the 
kind-hearted public would liberally contribute their mite and 
enable the workers to tender their service to the poor with greater 
efficiency. 



THE VEDANTA KESARl 

*'Let the lion of Vedanta roar.*' 

“Let me tbll you, strength, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that '1 am the Atman." 

SWAMI ViVBKANANDA 
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Oh Lord I I do not beg either for kingdom or for 
wealth of gold and jewels. Nor do I ask for a beautiful 
wife, so eagerly desired by men. Thy glory is always 
sung even by the great God Siva. O Mighty Lord of the 
Universe I Reveal Thyself unto me. 

Oh God of gods ! Pray, remove from my mind all 
charms for this vain and fleeting world. Lord, take 
away the heaps of heinous sins from me. Oh God, Thou 
bestowethThy unfailing mercy ever upon the miserable 
and the helpless. O Mighty Lord of the Universe I 
Reveal Thyself unto me. 

Sai CflAlTilNYA, 
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SPIRITUAL TALKS OF 
SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

{Alike Ratnakrishna Mission SeVashram, Kankhal, Hardwar) 

Every one wants happiness. Who would like to 
undergo pain and misery } But how to obtain that happi- 
ness > Certainly, not by running after the fleeting 
pleasures of the senses, and ignoring Him, Who is the 
abode of all happiness. He has created many play- 
things to delude the human mind. Throw away all these 
and pray to Him. He will then hasten to take you in 
His arms. Do you want God or playthings ? You cannot 
have both at the same time. 

I tell you, you have had play enough ; now it is high 
time to give it up and call upon the Mother. When a 
child is fond of play, the mother gives it some toys to 
play with and while away its time. But the child that 
does not care for any play she carries with her. Happy 
is the child that sits in its mother’s lap. It not only 
enjoys the play but also has the happiness arising out of 
its mother’s company ; whereas the child that is engaged 
in'play enjoys it no doubt but also exposes itself to risks 
incidental to play. It may be that its toys will break or 
it will pick up a quarrel with its playmates and get 
beaten as well. But the child in the mother’s lap 
experiences no such troubles. It is always happy and 
knows full well that the mother will take care of it 
and supply all its wants* 

The parable of the mango grove told by Sri Rama- 
krishna is very instructive. You have come to eat the 
mangoes. Why do you bother yourself about the number 
of trees, branches, leaves, etc., in the garden ? Eat the 
mangoes and be satisfied. ” You have come into this 
world for the realisation of God. Accomplish this 
object first of all and fulfil your life’s mission' Solve 
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your own problem and equip yourself for the life’s 
journey. Struggle hard and become deathless by tasting 
the Immortal Bliss. Fray to Him day and night. In what- 
ever form you think of Him it will certainly do you good. 
Whatever form or name appeals to you, take it up 
sincerely and pray to Him. You are sure to get a vison 
of Him. Parvati once asked Mahadeva how Sachchida- 
nanda could be realised. The reply was — " Through 
Faith. " 

You have been already shown the right path. Follow 
it with faith, patience and perseverance. No more waste 
your time in discussing the forms and details of your 
Sadhana- Pray to Him in any way you please, and 
you are sure to get His blessings. Sri Ramakrishna used 
to say, " A sweetened ’bread will ever taste sweet in 
whatever way you begin to eat it. ” You are as it were 
sitting under the Kalpalaru (wish* yielding tree) and you 
shall get whatever you ask for. 

Don’t think yourselves too clever. The crow thinks 
itself very clever but it always lives on filth. Those who 
are too clever in this world get cheated in the long run. 

With a faith that knows no wavering plunge your- 
selves in deep meditation. Do not get disheartened if 
after a little practice you do not realise God. The ocean 
is full of precious gems, but you may not get them at the 
first dive. My boys, once. again I enjoin you, have firm 
faith in the words of your Guru, and try to get absorbed 
in deep meditation. Be sure, sooner or later you will have 
a vison of the Lord. Do not allow your mind to get dis- 
tracted. Keep steadily and patiently to your Sadhana. 
His grace will descend on you in due time. Suppose you 
wish to see a great man. You have first to see and satisfy 
his attendants. Similarly to obtain the grace of the Lord 
you have to seek the help of godly men and undergo 
many spiritual practices. Knowing Him to be dearer than 
the dearest^ pray to Him with a yearning heart for His 
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grace and vision. Cry unto the Lord like a child. In- 
cessant cry cannot but make the mother run towards it. 
So also with the Lord. He reveals Himself to him who 
unceasingly prays lor His grace and vision. 

Shake off your slumber, and seek the grace of 
the Lord with steadfast devotion. Make the mind 
one*pointed like the mariner’s compass. In whatever 
direction the ship may sail the compass will always 
point to the north, thus keeping the ship to its route. 
Just so with the human mind. If it is fixed on God 
there will be nothing to fear. By chance if one falls 
amidst bad environments even then his faith and devo- 
tion will remain unshaken. The moment he hears any 
talk about God he becomes mad with divine love — just 
as the flint lying under water for a hundred years when 
taken out and struck emits sparks without fail. Those 
who have been favoured with a vison of the Lord have 
their mind always fixed on Him. They will have no 
taste for anything except the talk about Him and the 
company of holy men. Like the cast- away leaf tossed to 
and fro by the wind, be content to remain wherever you 
are placed by the Lord. Do not have any will or desire 
of your own. 

Your mind is now pure and untainted. Try to keep 
it in this state always. The spotless mind is like a dry 
match stick. It ignites the moment you strike it, but 
it is no good if it gets wet. You may go on striking it but 
it will only break into pieces. Similarly if the mind once 
becomes soiled you will find it extremely difficult to 
restore it to its former purity. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Misiionary Spirit in HindnUm 
“ India, ’* says Swami Vivekananda, “ was once a 
great missionary power. Hundreds of years before 
England was converted to Christianity, Buddha sent out 
missionaries to convert the world of Asia to his doctrine.'* 
Even as early as the third century before Christ, king 
Asoka sent Buddhist preachers as far as the Hellenistic 
kingdoms in Africa and Europe. And not only Buddhism 
but also its spiritual mother Hinduinn has ever been a 
missionary faith though the methods of conversion follow* 
ed by the two might have been somewhat different. 
Besides assimilating innumerable aboriginal peoples and 
foreign invading hordes, Hinduism spread its noble in- 
fluence over lands beyond seas and mountains,and brought 
new races and tribes into its mighty fold. But freedom 
was the condition of this growth. With the loss of 
political power, the Hindus became the object of 
onslaught by the religion and culture of the foreign con- 
querors. And for centuries the most vital problem before 
the Hindu society has been not one of expansion but of 
self-protection, and this by raising defensive walls of 
rules and restrictions round its votaries. In consequence 
Hinduism has had to become passive and exclusive. But 
even during this slow pulsation of its life, the silent 
process of absorption has been going on unimpeded as 
ever. And now through the grace of Providence the 
soul of Hinduism is reasserting itself in all its vigour. 
Passivity is giving place to activity, and exclusiveness to 
the dynamic spirit of expansion. To save itself from 
the attack of alien faiths perverting its adherents, 
Hinduism is trying to be aggressively missionary like 
the militant religions of the world. There seems to be a 
tendency in some of our present day Hindu movements 
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to lay greater stress on the formal than on the cultural 
conversion of new adherents. Hinduism has been placed 
between the horns of a dilemma. Unless it freely admits 
new members into its fold it dwindles in strength, while 
if it receives fresh converts without converting their 
hearts, it strays away from its very ideals of assimilation 
and growth. 


ConveriioDi Formal and Spiritual 
True conversion is a spiritual transformation that 
benefits both the convert and the community to which he 
comes to belong. Formal conversion, on the other hand, 
has nothing to do with the spirit of religion. It makes the 
convert lead only a life of hypocrisy and lowers his own 
cultural tone as well as that of the society into which he 
is taken. The missionaries of Islam and Christianity 
have ever been trying their utmost to swell their numbers 
without caring very much to make the converts imbibe 
their respective cultures. The inordinate passion of zealots 
for converting the whole world to their faiths has made 
them seek the support of the State, and propagate 
their doctrines even at the point of the sword. This has 
led to the lowering of the standards of the Islamic and 
Christian religions in different parts of the world. 
As a matter of fact there exists among the masses of 
those two faiths more of bigotry and fanaticism than true 
toleration and devotion. But even in spite of the present 
degeneration due to political and other causes, the average 
Hindu is able to maintain a cultural level higher than 
that of the followers of other religions. This has been 
possible only because Hinduism has ever been true to 
the ideal of evolutionary conversion and slow absorption 
of foreign elements into its fold. But militant Islam and 
Christianity seem to be giving rise to a militant form of 
Hinduism at present. And some of our modern Hindu 
reform movements are anxious to follow the Semitic 
method of propagating the faith. It is their indomitable 
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love for Hinduism that urges them to take steps for 
preventing Hindu society from dwindling. This again 
is responsible for their attempts to increase the Hindu 
population by the free admission of perverts and converts 
from other faiths. But to be true to the soul of Hinduism 
great stress should be laid on instilling its ideals into the 
hearts of those coming into its fold. 

Stemmiag the Tide of Convertioa 

To stop effectively the conversion of its followers 
to other faiths, Hinduism must remove the causes that 
make this change of religion possible at all. The charm 
of economic uplift and social betterment are the two 
main reasons that make the Hindus of the so-called 
lower and depressed classes enter the fold of other 
religions. For arresting this movement towards alien 
faiths, organisations for the economic and social regenera- 
tion of the Hindu masses should be started all over the 
country. The work has no doubt been begun to some 
extent, but it should be conducted with greater intelli- 
gence and efficiency than at present. 1'he narrow res- 
trictions of caste and the curse of untouchability are to 
be removed by all possible means as early as possible. 
Attempts should be made to solve the economic problems 
of the masses by adopting improved means of agriculture 
and scientific farming, introducing cottage arts and in- 
dustries, and organising co-operative societies devoted 
mainly to the welfare of the poor. Side by side with 
their social and economic improvement, the work for 
their moral and spiritual uplift should also be taken up in 
right earnest. In spite of their innate spiritual nature 
the Indian masses lack a clear conception of the higher 
ideals of religion. Owing to ignorance and superstition 
they are following various evil customs that are standing 
in the way of their progress. The great need of the 
hour is an all-round education on national lines- The 
entire heritage of the Hindu race is to be democratised 
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and thrown broadcast to all irrespective of caste or creed. 
The masses must be made to realise the glory of their 
ancient faith in its manifold aspects. In short they are 
to be elevated economically, socially, morally and 
spiritually. Speaking of the uplift of the masses says 
Swami Vivekananda — “Our masses are very good 
because poverty here is not a crime. Our masses are 
not violent. Our masses are much more civilized than 
European masses. - We have to give them secular educa- 
tion. We have to follow the plan laid dcwn by our 
ancestors, that is, to bring all the ideals slowly down 
among the masses. Raise them slowly up, raise them to 
equality. Impart even secular knowledge through 
religion. . . . Keep the motto before you ‘Elevation 

of the masses without injuring their religion.' ” It is by 
raising the present deplorable condition of the people 
that their influx into other religions can be most 
successfully stopped. The surest way of stemming the 
tide of conversion is to remove its possibility altogether. 

The Evils of Formal Conversion 

The conversion of the poor Hindu to Christianity or 
Islam does not necessarily mean the triumph of the 
Gospel or the Koran. The main object of the change of 
creed as already pointed out is not spiritual illumination 
but the betterment of the social and economic condition 
of the convert. But material gain almost invariably 
proves to be a spiritual loss. What a sympathetic 
western writer speaks of the poor convert to Christianity 
is equally true of all who change their religions for 
merely material gain. “Where once he called on 
Vishnu or Shiva, he now turns a bewildered face up to 
the empty skies, shorn of the garments of his 
dreams. . . . All things that were natural and free 
to him, are wrong ; all that he thought good is bad. He 
receives a vague, elusive, cold and unfamiliar maze of 
words in exchange for all the intimate and beloved 
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mwoHestation of his old belief. The new religion does 
not make him happy, because it is an imperfect system, 
imperfectly practised and taught." And not only the 
so-called convert but also his proselytising faith sustains 
a loss. It introduces into its body foreign elements 
which it is not able to assimilate. It thereby sows the 
seed of the degeneration of its distinctive culture. To say 
the least, formal conversion does incalculable harm to 
the cause of religion, 


The Remedy 

Hinduism has an infinite scope for true conversion 
and assimilation of new elements, both individual and 
collective. But should it also make formal conversion 
an inseparable part of its missionary activities ? To 
this we say an emphatic no. ” New converts should 
be freely admitted ; perverts also should be re-converted. 
But the greatest care should be taken to Hinduise them 
all in life and thought as fully as possible. Otherwise, 
conversions for swelling the numbers will prove dis- 
astrous to the true spirit of religion. To stop the craze 
for the indiscriminate admission of new members into 
the various religious folds, the outlook of the preachers 
must be completely changed. Militant missionaries who 
vehemently denounce the religions of others must 
firat of all try to live up to the ideals of their own faiths 
and then realise the essential truths lying at the back of 
all other faiths. To cure the disease we must go to its 
very root cause. “ The remedy, ” observes a writer in 
the Indian Reoieto, "lies in establishing the fundamental 
principle that ' all paths lead to God, ’ that there 
is no religion which alone can claim to be the highest. 
Ramakrishna Paramahansa of Bengal may be said 
to be the prophet of this attitude. He laid stress 
on * Jeeverdaya ' and ‘ Shiver bhakti, ' love for the living 
and devotion to God, and ' Dharmasamanwaya ’, a 
synthesis of religions. Dsa^ In^e the oth^t dsy uttered a 
17 
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very sage remark when he said that no longer should the 
Western missionary busy himself so much with making 
more converts as with living a Christian ideal himself- 
Such an attitude will turn our eyes inwards and we shall 
think more of becoming good and religious than of trying 
to make others good and religious. " 

Sri Ranukritlina’s Ideal of a Relifioat’s Preacher 

“ He alone is the real teacher, ” says Sri Rama- 
krishna, “ who is illuminated by the light of Knowledge.” 
The religious missionary must first of all strive to realise 
the truths of his religion before he attempts to preach 
them to others. But unfortunately the ordinary preacher 
has little spiritual experience to his credit. He takes 
to preaching as a profession and trades in religion. That 
is why he introduces into the holy domain of religion 
the strife and competition of the world. It is for want of 
efficient teachers that religious life is at a low ebb to-day. 
The greatest task before all missionary bodies is to 
train properly and send out the right type of teachers for 
the spiritual regeneration of those they want to save. 
The cause of religion will be better served if the preacher 
would proclaim the glory of his faith more by his own 
life than by the denunciation of the religions of others. 
He alone can win true converts to his faith who has 
converted himself in spirit. Such a great soul 
becomes a preacher by Divine right, and draws round 
him sincere men and women by the magnetic influence of 
his life. It is this ideal of a true preacher that Sri 
Ramakrishna proclaims when he says — “ Of itself does 
the bee come to the full-blown flower when its sweet 
aroma is wafted by the breeze. The ants come of them- 
selves to the spot where sweets are placed. No one 
need invite the bee or the ant. So when a man becomes 
pure and perfect the sweet influence of his character is 
diffused everywhere, and all who seek for Truth are 
naturally drawn towards him, and he need not be going 
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about in search of an audience to listen to him/* 
Religious strifes will stop and peace and harmony will 
reign on earth if the missionaries of religions would 
hold before them this noble ideal embodied in the lives 
of all the greatest teachers of the world. 


THE UPANISHADIC REVELATION OF TRUTH 
By K. 5 . Ramaswami Sastri, B.L. 

Though the Upanishads are among the most widely read 
books ol the world, very iew persons in the West have been able 
to realise the evolution and ascent of thought in those scriptures, 
the sublimest of the productions of Hindu genius. Some of them 
think that the Upanishads are a medley of philosophic theories 
such as Monism, Idealism, Pluralism, etc. Others think that the 
works contain a few gems of intuitive genius imbeded in a rocky 
mine of guess and superstition, yet others consider them to be relics 
of a barbaric age. These superstitions of scholarship have found 
echoes in India also. 

Among the basic misconceptions about the Indian genius are 
the ideas represented by the vague words determinism, fatalism, 
and pessimism. We are told that the Hindu thought in general, 
and the Upanishads in particular, are vitiated by the above 
defects. Strangely enough these words are hurled at works 
which declare the eternal and limitless freedom and bliss of the 
Soul I That Which shines, being of the 
nature of bliss and immortality. 

The great merit of the Upanishads lies in their appeal to the 
highest elements of our nature and in their power to captivate the 
mystic as well as the philanthropist, the thinker as well as the 
man of emotion and imagination. The attempt to study them 
apart from the remaining portions of the Vedas is foredoomed to 
failure. There is no difference of doctrine between the Samhita 
and the Upanishads, though there is a difference of emphasis. 

The entire search of the Upanishads is in the direction of the 
central spiritual unity. After wandering amidst the labyrinths of 
modern cosmogonies seeking the origin of things in matter or 
protoplasm or elan all of them seeking in matter the matrix 
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of life — it is refreshing; to turn to the Upsnishadie Seers seeking in 
the spirit the matrix of matter and life. 

nnftfr t 

--Adore it vith a tranquil mind as That Which creates and 
preserves and destroys the universe — Chhandogya Upantihod* 

m toPi hjiiR i ^ 
tri|MgitrF«i I trggfff I 

— Know That to be Brahman Whence every thing is bom Which 
sustains every born thing and into Which all enter at the time of 
dissolution — Taittiriya Upanishad. 

— Pure existence alone, O child, existed at first. It was one 
and without a second— CAAondogj/o UpanUhad, 

STf W I 

— He desired — Let me become many — Taitiriya Upaniihjd. 
cTOTffT aroni: I sn^r 

^ngrg: I i »Tg[i«r: i 

—From this Atman ether was born ; from ether mind was born ; 
from mind fire was born ; from fire water was born ; from water 
earth was horn— Taittiriya UpanUhad, 

^f^giHTRT: I iifima 

iTRer II 

—Some of the deluded seers and singers call it Nature and others 
call it Time. The Brahmic wheel which revolves in the world is 
due to the glory of God^SwetaswetaropanUhad, 

Even more valuable than this unwavering declaration about 
origins is the Upanishadic discussion of the nature of the enquirer 
himself. By the analysis of the three states of consciousness and 
by a vigorous process of self "scrutiny and self-dissection, the truth 
about the unity of the Atman is reached and proclaimed. In the 
Upanishads named above we find a clear and successful attempt 
to isolate the Atman from Its five Sheaths (Pancha kosas). Some 
Scholars have been bold enough to declare that the idea of 
transmigration is an un**Aryan idea. Professor Maodonnell toys : 
** It seeme more probable that the Aryan settlers received tker 
first impulse in this direction from the abariginai inhabikmix at 
India." {HUiory < f Sand^rtt Lttefature, p. 387). He says initker 9 
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Tk« Aryan Indians borrowed the idea from ^e aborigines, they 
certainly deserve the credit o( having elaborated out ol it, the 
theory of an unbroken chain of existences, intimately connected 
with the moral principles of requital,** This view is thoroughly 
incorrect In the 16th hymn in Mandala X of the Rig-Vtia we 
find the following verse : 

^ qwwi nirt ^ 

^ I 

arr^nn ctw sriMI j 

I 

— May the eye**8en8e reach the sun and my Atman (energy) the 
wind. According to thy merit go to heavefi or to the earth. Go 
to the waters if there is benefit there or reach embodiments in 
plants. 

This passage shows that the soul is to go to the heaven or 
to the earth according to the actions and qualities (Dharma). The 
doctrine of transmigration is more clearly stated in the 58th hymn, 
I — I A in Mandala X of the same Veda. The Rishi says therein 
that he can by the power of his hymn call back the soul *' which 
may have gone to heaven or earth or to the four-cornered globe." 
Roth and Bohtlingk and Geldner controvert the view of Oldenberg 
who holds that the doctrine of transmigration does not exist in 
the Rig-Veda, and refer to the Rig-Veda 1, 164, 3J and 38. 1 hese 
hymns state that the soul moves backwards and forwards and 
returns frequently to the earth. 

The idea of transmigration is expressly declared in the Upant- 
shads. The Katha UpanizhaJ says 

S^:-<^Man ripens like corn and like corn he is born again. 

The Brihadaranyaka UpanUhad states the doctrine in the most 
explicit terms. The Chhandogya UpanUhad also refers to the Deva-* 
yana and Pitraynna of the departed soul. From the above view of 
the soul, we proceed by a natural evolution of thought, to the means 
of attaining the highest Bliss. The Uj^anishads insist equally oh 
mental and physical purity. Because such purity is the only 
means which leads to devotion and knowledge aiid realisationu 
In the Kathm UpanUhad it is said : 
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— He cannot be attained by one who has not abstained from evil 
ways nor has attained concentration nor reached mental tranquil-* 
lity. We can attain Him by realised knowledge. 

Hence abstention from sin and composure and steadfastness 
and purity of mind are the sme qua non of acquiring true blessed** 
ness of spirit. Equally important is the Upanishadic stress on 
physical purity. Again, it is the first and most essential portion of 
the food we take that moulds and shapes and energises the mind. 
»nir*nf ft* ^ *nr: ii 

— The mind, O child, is of the essence of the food. 

ChhanJogya UpanhhdJ. 

TWfftr: II 


— The Satwic purity comes only when there is purity of what we 
take in. When there is a Satwic purity then comes steady 
memory. We attain freedom from all ties when we attain steadi- 
ness of memory ^Chhandogya Upanhhad. 

In the above passage the word Ahara is interpreted by 
Sri Ramanujacharya as meaning food and by Sri Sankaracharya 
as meaning all the sense-impressions and sense-enjoyments 
which are allowed to come in through the gate of the senses. 
That is why in India mysticism, metaphysics and morality are 
but interrelated and interlinked entities. Morality is not an 
end in itself. Nor can mental purity exist apart from physical 
purity. Mysticism is not a mood but a blossom of morality. 
Metaphysics is not a mere mental jugglery but a deep spiritual 
experience. The hortatory convocation address in the Taitiiriya 
Upaniikad, the concepts of Sreyas and Preyas in the Katkopanhhad, 
and the concept of enjoyment by renunciation in the laha Upanishad 
give us a perfect system of ethics as the scaffolding of a perfected 
mysticism and metaphysics. 

Upon the purified mind shines the resplendent vision of God. 
Without such vision the religion of works and activism is a vain 
weariness of flesh and spirit. God is omniscient, omnipotent and 
omnipresent. He is the source and basis of everything. He is 
immanence and transcendence. By devotion born of purity of 
mind and of body we realise Him. 
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— By His radiance all this shines — Kaiha Upmhhai. 

fTT TO !l 

— His power is said to be supreme and diverse. Knowledge, 
power and action are natural to Him— Sitfe/a«iDe/ara Upanhha'I, 

This whole is filled with the Purusha — 
5 WeiaiWetaj a U panhhaj. 

The Upanishads do not stop with this declaration of the nature 
of God. They further declare that by Jnana as the result of Bhakti 
and Yoga one can realise the transcendental oneness of the soul 
and the Oversoul in the blissful Absolute. 

And this Absolute Brahman is described : ITR TO — 

Brahma is Infinite, Being, and Knowledge. — Taittiriya Upani^ 
ihaJ, aTTOT?*n TO — The soul is Brahman - BrihaJaranyal^a Upani- 
%hai, TO TOTTW — 1 am Brahman — Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 

— Thou art That— Chhandogya Upani$had ^ TO — 

All this is Brahman — Chhandogya Upanhhad. ^TSTOftiT 

— That Purusha is myself * hha Upanhhad. 

Thus the supreme value of the Upanishadic revelation of 
Truth is in the revelation of the Para-Vidya leading to the 
Supreme Realisation. Su<*h a realisation can be had here and now 
(to To fTTOTOj* With the aid of the Sad-Guru and the Sat-Shastra 
and our disciplined purity and endeavour the highest Goal can be 
reached— the Goal of infinite eternal freedom and bliss described 
in the Mundakfl Upanhhad as TO fTOffiiT— That Which 

shines being of the nature of bliss and immortality. 


SPIRITUAL VALUE. 

By A- Govindacharya Swamu 

Asa Sanskrit couplet says, three wayfarers one an ascetic, 
another a roue and the third a dog saw a beautiful damsel passing 
by. The feeling of the ascetic when he looked at her was that 
she was as good as a corpse fit to be shunned. The feeling ex- 
cited in the roue was that of a debauchee, while the dog felt that her 
flesh would serve as an excellent food for him. Thus the selfsame 
object evoked three different kinds of feelings utterly at variance 
with one another carrying three different values. But these are 
the judgments from a worldly standpoint. When on the other 
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hand we find Aijuna wooed by Urvaai, the courtesan of India's 
court, falling at her feet as if she were his mother, we are 
struck by a non-worldly and spiritual value. In our own days we 
have the example of the saintly Ramakrishna who worshipped his 
own wife, demonstrating thereby to the world at large that there 
can be a state in which all sex cravings can be made conspicuous 
by their absence through the culturing of an intense yearning for 
God. This is yet a higher stage in the ladder of Spiritual values. 

We may dwell on some other varieties of values taken up at 
random from the great epic Ramayana. Sita the holy consort of Sri 
Rama, once exclaimed : 

q: mr I 

** Thy company, Rama, is my heaven. Separation from thee 
is my hell.” 

But the reverse was the case with Kaikeyi, the stepomother of 
Rama, for separation from Rama was heaven to her, whereas his 
staying in Ayodi^ya was deemed as hell. Thus the appraisement 
of facts by human beings varies according to the feelings which 
sway their heart A sinner does not see what a saint sees. And 
so it is said in the Gita : 

vj wm srmffr inrSt i 

"To the spiritual man, the world is full of darkness which to 
the worldly man is full of light, but what to the former is 
effulgence is darkness to the latter This very same idea is 
reflected beautifully in Christ's abdication of the whole world to 
save his precious soul and in the sale by Faust of his self to 
Mephistophiles for worldly considerations. 

In the Ramayana again we find that when Sugriva, the 
monkey friend of Sri Rama, returned unscathed after discomiiting 
the fiend Ravana, Sri Rama addressed him thus : — 

^ fiF W I 

" Had anything untoward happened to thee, O Sugriva, in 
your encounter with Ravana, Sita for whose sake so much of our 
united effort has been put in would then in my view become 
a person utterly worthless to me.” This is the value of genuine 
friendship which would not in the least be affected by any consi- 
deration whatsoever even it be that of the closest and holy tie 
with one’s better half. Site’s value to Sri Rama would have 
bcpn completely ign^^red by him had even the slightest injury 
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happened to Sugriva. Sugriva was all in all to Rama and he was 
o( the utmost value to him— so much so that JTISPTT fiiw 

*' having himself been the Lord of the whole world, Sri 
Rama would have Sugriva as his Lord.** Here the value of 
friendship coupled with Sugriva*s devotedness to his masters 
concerns was of a spiritual worth. And this raised Sugriva to a 
dignity and position far surpassing that accorded to Sri Rama 
himself. 

Another value is evinced by Sri Rama towards Vibhishana — 
the brother of Ravana. his antagonist. Vibhishana left Lanka 
when he found that his brother could never be brought to his 
senses. He repaired to Rama's camp and begged of the sentinels, 
Sugriva and others for admittance to his presence. They took 
him for a spy from Ravana and were reluctant to grant his request. 
Making him stand outside they went to Sri Rama and told him that 
a spy had come seeking admission to his presence and requested his 
permission to slay him. But Rama did not yield to their request 
but on the other hand made them understand that even if Ravana 
himself would come to his doors he will be welcome. For, said he, 
" 1 am the asylum for all refugees, 1 have incarnated on earth to 
demonstrate the truth of the Saranagati Dharma." So saying, he 
commanded them to allow Vibhishana to come to his presence. It 
is apparent that here the divine law of grace is the spiritual value 
involved. 

The characteristic feature of Vibhishana and Sugriva is that 
both of them denied themselves a material kingdom for the sake of 
divine service. Their ideal of life was spirituality, was the 
service of Rama, the God incarnate, and this they considered as 
the only riches to be coveted. Sugriva incurred the wrath of his 
own brother Bali in order to be able to serve God, and so did 
Vibhishana who renouncing all his immense wealth ran away from 
his brother and took refuge at the feet of Sri Rama with the sole 
object of serving the Lord. All these go to show that true life is 
that which is consecrated to the service of the Lord on the score 
of its having the highest spiritual value. As regards this view of 
life no two religions on the face of the earth disagree. Of all the 
philosophies in the world the Vedanta lays the greatest stress 
on it. 

Exactly the same ideal of unworldliness is upheld in the 
Dravidian Sri Vaishnava literature also. It is said that the God- 

IS 
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intoxicated saint Tirumazhisai Alwar was once confronted with 
Rudra, one of the deities of the Vedic Trinity. Pleased with the 
Alwar 's penance Rudra appeared before him and bade him ask for 
a boon. Thereupon the saint inquired if he could give Moksha or 
liberation from all kinds of bondage to which the soul is subject. 
But when Rudra expressed his inability to grant this boon the 
Alwar said, " Then, please go your way.*’ But it would be beneath 
the dignity of a being of my prestige to return without giving 
some boon or other”, rejoined Rudra. “Then let this thread,” 
retorted the saint, *' with which 1 am repairing my tattered cloth 
pass through the eye of this needle.” Rudra was abashed and 
withdrew. For, the saint he found was made of such a spiritual 
stuff that he set no value on worldly goods and therefore could 
ask for none of them. This unworldliness is the charactetistic feature 
of all religious geniuses born in this world with a mission to divert 
the gaze of mankind from worldly tinsels to spiritual riches which 
are theirs by birthright. But alas 1 mankind being somehow or 
other caught in worldly enjoyments is blind to its own heritage. 
Man is the heir apparent to the kingdom of God,— so declare ail 
the apostles of God. His ultimate value therefore actually rests 
elsewhere than in this world which unfortunately he takes to be 
his only concern. Not to speak of the highly evolved men such as 
the Messiahs of God or the apostles appointed by Him, we have 
also examples of wise men known for their broad outlook on life 
such as Keshab Chunder Sen. In his lecture on Regenerating 
Faith Keshab Chunder Sen says as follows : “ The regenerate man 
is unto the world and its temptations an altogether dead man. 
Place before him all the treasures of the world, they don’t excite 
his avarice; ply his senses with the most enticing objects of 
sensual delight, his senses cannot even feel their influence ; offer 
him all manner of selfish enjoyments, these have no power over 
him, for all senses and carnal affections and self-love are dead, and 
he is impervious to temptations as a dead body.” The elevated 
soul is dead to the world which has no absolute worth, but is 
alive unto God who is his all-value. 

In theMahabharata one very instructive incident is chronicled. 
Duryodhana and his brothers who formed the Kaurava party were 
fraricidal to the Pandavas, their cousin brothers. The Pandavas 
were the devotees of Sri Krishna. Sri Krishna to avoid an unhappy 
strife amongst the cousins went on an embassy to the Court of 
Duryodhana. but it proved unsuccessful. Although the Kauravas 
refused to fulfil the v lshesof Sri Krishna, they still wanted to 
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honour him as a plenipotentiary by inviting him to a dinner. But 
Sri Krishna declined to accept their invitation saying, 

W vm ft qiWT: 

*' No food should be taken in the enemy’s camp ; nor should 
the enemy be fed. O king Duryo^hana I (Thou art my enemy 
because) Thou art the enemy of my devotees, the Pandavas” 

** Again in the same epic is narrated the incident of Sri Krishna's 
condescension to go to the humble cottage of Vidura— Vidura who 
was unlike Duryodhana at d his brothers, humble and great in 
spirituality. Sri Krishna gladly partook of the food so lovingly 
offered to him by Vi Jura and felt greatly pleased because Vidura's 
food was pure and worthy. Here we find two different values 
attached to one and the same thing—food, viz., the value of im- 
purity to the food offt red by a non devotee and the value of purity to 
that offered by a devotee. The former is based on material value 
and the latter on the spiritual value. Another truth is also de- 
monstrated here by the behaviour of Sri Krishna. His hatred to 
the Kauravas was engendered by the hatred to his devotee s— the 
Pandavas, and this si«^nifies thxt although God isequilly friendly to 
all he gets offended too when His own beloved ones, the saints 
and devotees are hated. Hence offending the devotees of God 
tantamounts to offend r.g God himself. 

In the biography of the Sri Vishnavas fig ires the sage 
Parasara Bliattarya who had two wives. One day when he was 
in a jovial mood with them he asked one of them what she thought 
of him She promotly replied “ as husband *’ Then he put the 
same question to his other wife. She replied " as saviour," 
Evidently the first reply breathes worldliness while the other 
spirituality. To the latter the sage Purasara Bhattarya was of the 
spiritual value. 

Bearing on the subject in hand there is a story from the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. Rishi Yajnavalkya had two wives, 
Maitraeyi and Katyayani. He intended to give up the world and 
retire to the forest for contemplating on God. Before doing so he 
wanted to divide his property between his t'^o wives At the 
prospect of getting property Katyayani was very happy, while 
Maitreyi put to him the question why he wished to retire to the 
forest. The husband replied — 5^11^ — * Immortality 
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ca nnot be purchased with riches.*' So I abandon it and take to 
spirituality. Maitreyi promptly replied that she too would like 
to renounce and go with him to the forest to share in his spi- 
ritual pursuits that would ensure immortality. 

From what has been said above it would be seen clearly that 
the greatest importance was attached to spiritual values in India. 
How this spiritual ideal has deteriorated during the British rule in 
India is told by Prof. Radhakrishnan in his latest book on InJian 
Philosophy ^ volume II. He says — "It is easy to understand the feeling 
of the Indians of the beginning of the nineteenth century who after 
generations of public strife and private suffering welcomed the 
British rule as the dawn of a golden age ; but it should be equally 
easy to sympathise with the Indian feeling of the present day that 
the spirit of man craves, not comfort but happiness, not peace and 
order but life and liberty, not economic stability or equitable ad- 
ministration but the right to work out one's own salvation even at 
the cost of infinite toil and tribulation. Even non-political virtues 
do not thrive in the absence of political autonomy. British rule 
has given India peace and security but they are not ends in 
themselves. If we are to put first things first then we must 
admit that economic stability and political security are only means, 
however valuable and necessary, to spiritual freedom. A bureau- 
cratic despotism which forgets spiritual ends for all its integrity 
and enlightenment cannot invigorate the peoples beneath her 
sway and cannot therefore evoke any living response in them. 
When the founts of life are drying up when the ideals of which 
the race stood for millenniums, the glow of consciousness, the free 
exercise of faculty, the play of life, the pleasure of mind and 
the fullness of peace, pranaramam, mana-anandam, santi-samrid- 
dham, are decaying, it is no wonder that the Indian is conscious only 
of the crushing burden and not of the lifted weight. It is no use 
speaking to him of the magnitude of Britain’s work, for the verdict 
of history is passed on the spiritual quality of the achievement 
If the Westerners are the faithfull followers of the " coloured " 
Christ, they must attach spiritual value to their mission on earth 
and carry cut their holy Master's Commandment " 1 come not to 
destroy but to fulfil." Conservation of spiritual values wherever 
found ought to be the slogan of the coming civilisation. India 
presents that ideal to the world to-day, and let us hope that the 
West would not be slow to recognise it and profit by it. 



THE APOCALYPSE UNVEILED • 

By Swami Prabhavananda 

CHAPTER II. 

I have explained in the previous chapter, that the seven 
Churches represent symbolically the seven centers or Chakrot in 
the body. The awakening has now come and the neophyte 
understands the existence of the spiritual force within himself. 
He has not yet the actual vision or realization of these centers, 
but he does know that they exist and also that they have to be 
conquered. The KunJalini or coiled up spirtual force must be 
released : it must pass through, and by doing so, conquer all the 
centers. To each of these Chakra$ (churches) is sent a message, 
and in these messages we find the nature and function of each 
revealed. A reward in the form of particular powers is promised 
on the conquest of each Chakra, 

In the message to the church of Ephesus which stands for the 
Muladhar Chakra, we find its nature and function indicated. This 
Chakra which is situated below the genitals and above the anus, is 
said to be the seat of the subconscious mind. In it are stored the 
impressions — good and bad— of all our past deeds and actions. 

Nothing is lost in this universe. Whatever we do or think 
leaves an impression in our minds. Our present life is the result 
of our past deeds. They are not lost but remain as a bundle in the 
subconscious mind. As we turn from the material towards a higher 
spiritual life, we find that these evil impressions stand in the way 
of our progress. Then comes the struggle to free ourselves 
from them, f Herein wo find the idea that we must all work for 
our freedom and happiness. When we pursue the evil things 
of the world, we are seeking the same ideal, though unconsciously. 
Through bitter experience we find that these give us neither 
freedom nor happiness. We believe them to be * apostles ” but 

* At the earnest request of some students of the Vedanta Society of Port- 
land Oregon. U.S.A.. to explain the Christian Bible, the Swami has taken up 
•' The Revelation of St. John the Divine •’—the last and the moat misunderstood 
book of the New Testament— for his Thursday meditation class. His inter, 

pretation of the ** Revelation '* the Greek word for which is Apocalypse, has 
created a keen interest among the students and will, we hope, be of interest to 
our readers.-Ed.V.K. t Rev. 2 : 2, 
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after repeated disappointments we at last awaken to their real 
nature and realize that they can never give us that which we are 
seeking. In spite of discouragement however, we never lose hope 
of ultimately reaching the ideal.* Forced onward by an irresistible 
urge, which we perhaps do not understand, but which is stronger 
than life itself we keep on seeking to realize that ideal of freedom 
and bliss which, is to be found only in God. 

Now the MuIaJhar Chak^o lies at the base of the spinal cord 
and is directly related to the Sahasrara or the highest center in 
the brain, wherein is said to be existing the Paramashi va— the 
Supreme Lord. The /Cundfl/im— the coiled up energy - which is 
also spoken of in mystical language as the Divine Mother, is in the 
MulaJhar or lowest center. Her real place is in the Sahasrara 
where her Lord, the Supreme, resides. The object of the whole 
process is to relrase this coiled up energy which will then arise 
to the center in the brain. The tasks of regeneration will ihen be 
conplete. The first step to wad regeneration or the attainment 
of freedom is fo remerr.ber ” the real nature of the self and 
repent”.t 

(The word “repent** is translated from the Greek word 
mtionia. It is found many times in the New Testament and liter- 
ally means * changing the mind *’.] 

This is quite different from the ordinary conception of the 
meaning of the word entertained by the modern Christian world. 
In Vedanta, we are taught that to brood over our mistakes is futile. 
Evil is conquered by good not being merely sorry for the evil 
This is also the real teaching of the New Testament. Change the 
mini. Think on the positive ideal. Change the mode of thought. 
Think constructive thoughts, rejecting all that are destructive. In- 
stead of dwelling on this transitory existence place the mind on the 
Immortal, the Everlasting Spirit. 1 It does not mean here literally, 
that the candlestick will be removed or that the church or center 
will become non-existent but that, unless we truly struggle towards 
the higheV life — make a real effort at self-regeneration — the centers 
will become as though non-existent to us. 

Ordinarily the face of the Kunialini or Serpent Power which 
is in the Muladhar Chakra is upward : but in those persons who 
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are vile and wicked for whom it will take many lives or even a 
whole cycle to awaken); the face of the serpent is downward. In 
ordinary individuals the quality of this Chakfo retains somewhat 
of that higher love and is therefore more or less averse to sensua- 
lity. Though many are sensual, there are very few who love the 
grosser forms of sensualism. * 

[ The Nicolaitans were a pseudo occult sect, given up to the 
grossest forms of sensuality, practising Phallic sorcery with the 
** consecrated women *' of the temples in its most unclean form. ] 

The reward to the conqueror of this first center is '*to eat of the 
tree of life." He attains to the memory of the past incarnations 
of his life. 

cf. Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms:— We know our past incarna*^ 
tions by Sam-yama or concentration on the Saimkaras or the sub- 
conscious mind. 

And unto the angel of the church in Smyrna write ; " Smyrna 
stands for the SwaJhisihan Chakra which is situated at the root 
of the genitals. Here is sounded the warning of the temptations. 
After the Kuniallni is roused from the first center, all our subcons- 
cious impresssions of the past, both good and evil, are released. 
They appear before us and battle for supremacy. These are very 
real temptations. They are the things which were wont to give us 
pleasure and though now, wiser grown, we would shun them as 
evil, at times they appear to us in the guise of good and unless we 
practise discrimination we will fall into the snare once more, f 

[The word ' Jew* is used in the Apocalypse in its Kabalistic 
sense ; The stone becomes a plant, the plant an animal, the animal 
a man, the man a jew and the jew a God. "] 

In studying the lives of Christ, Buddha or other great 
sages and teachers we find they all met and conquered these same 
temptations — impressions or Samskorae of the past. It is good to 
know that such trials, though terrific at the time do not last long 
There is nothing to fear; ultimately, we too will gain the victory- 
In crude mythological language these temptations are represented 
as the temptations of Satan or Mara (the Satan of the Buddhists). 
In actuality. Satan is not a separate entity. He is within ourselves — 
is our own mind — wherein are stored all past memories. The inner 
teachings of Vedanta represent this Satan as the Papa Puruiha or 
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the sinful man within. Those who have studied the life of Sri Rama- 
krishna know how he told of his own experience with this Papa 
Purusha. He said that this sinful man of dark complexion came 
out of his own body and a white luminous body came out also and 
he watched the battle between the two. and the ultimate victory in 
which the dark man was killed. The reward to the conqueror of 
this center is conscious immortality. ** He that overcometh shall 
not be hurt in the second death.*' 

To be eonf/nued. 


THE HINDU VIEW OF LIFE • 

By Swami Vtdanlanania. 

This handy little book contains a series of four illuminating 
lectures delivered last year by Prof. Radhakrishnan under the 
Upton Foundation at the Manchester College. Oxford. It embodies 
an admirable defence and interpretation of Hindu culture in both 
its ideal and practical aspects. In the first lecture on " Religious 
Experience " the learned Professor ably points out that the Hindu 
ideal of religion is the direct experience of the highest Truth, to 
be realised by subordinating intellect to intuition and dogma to 
inward realisation. He rightly says that according to the Hindu. 
** religion is not the acceptance of academic abstractions or celebra** 
tion of ceremonies but a kind of life or experience. It is insight 
into the nature of reality (darsana). or experience of reality 
(anubhava) ." And this "religious experience is of a self-certifying 
character. It is Svatassiddha. It carries its own credentials." 

In his second lecture on *' Conflict of Religions " the author 
speaks of the attitude of *' comprehensive charity with which 
Hinduism regards other religions. " Hinduism. " he observesi 
*'is wholly free from the strange obssession of the Semetic faiths 
that the acceptance of a particular religious metaphysics is 
necessary for salvation, and non-acceptance thereof is a heinous 
sin meriting eternal punishment in hell." 

In the third and fourth lectures on *' Hindu Dharma ” he 
presents the practical side of Hinduism, the life and conduct that 

* By Pfof S. RadKakrithnan. King George V Profeaaor of Pkiloaophy. 
Calcutta University. Published by Messrs George Allen of Union Ltd., Ruskin 

House. 40 Museum Street, London, W. C. 1. Pp 33. Price 5s. 
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leads to spiritual realisation. He describes the four stages 
of life ending in that of the Sannyasins who ** embo'^y in (heir 
own spirit the freedom of the world, take on the wideness of the 
whole earth, dwell in love and walk in righteousness.” He further 
points out the ” democratic ” principles underlying the institution 
of caste according to which ” each racial group should be allowed 
to develop the best in it without impeding the progress of others.” 

The task of the exponent of Hindu culture is not only to inter** 

pret bat also to defend it against the attacks of unjust critics. To the 

oft<*repeated charge that Hinduism is nothing but a baffling diversity 

of forms and ceremonies the Professor replies- “Every tradition 

which helps man to lift his soul to God is held up as worthy of 

adherence .... Hinduism is therefore not a definite dogmatic creed, 

but a vast, complex, but subtly unified m iss of spiritual thought 

and realisition. ” Some people take Hinduism to be a jumble 

of polytheism, monotheism and monism. This is a wrong view. 

The truth is, as the Professor observes, that '* Hinduism accepts 

all religious notions as facts and arranges them in the order of 

their more or less intrinsic significance. Hinduism insists on our 

working steadily upward and improving our knowledge of God. 

' The worshippers of the Absolute are the highest in rank ; second 

to them are the worshippers of the personal God ; then come the 

worshippers of the incarnations like Rama, Krishna, Buddha ; 

below them are those who worship ancestors, deities and sages, 

and lowest of all are the worshippers of the petty forces and 
... • *1 
spirits. 

Hinduism is said to be a non-missionary religion. This is not 
correct. Hinduism possesses a tremendous power of assimilation. 
” Only, ” as the author points out, ” its missionary spirit is 
different from that associated with the proselytising creeds. It did 
not regard it as its mission to convert humanity to any one opinion: 
For what counts is conduct and not belief. Worshippers of different 
gods and followers of different rites were taken into the Hindu 
fold. . • . The ancient practice of Vratyastoma, described fully 
in the TanJya Brahmana, shows that not only individuals but 
whole tribes were absorbed into Hinduism.” 

Prof. Radhakrishnan clearly points out that the much mis- 
understood Law of Karma does not imply fatalism and a denial of 
human freedom. ” The principle of Karma reckons with the 
material or the context in which each individual is born. While 
it regards the past as determined, it allows that the future is only 

19 
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conditioned. The spiritual element in man allows him freedom 
within the limits of Ms nature. . . . The Law of Karma encourages 
the sinner that it is never too late to mend. It does not shut the 
gates of hope against despair and suffering, guilt and peril.” 

To the charge that the Hindu idea of divine immanence cuts 
at the very roots of ethics, the Professor very ably replies — ” The 
Hindu view rebels against the cold and formal conception of God 
Who is external to the world, and altogether remote and transcen* 
dent. . . . The indwelling of God in the universe does not 
mean the identity of God with the universe. . . . Hindu 
thought takes csre to emphasise the transcendent character of the 
Supreme. * He bears the world but by no means lost in it.’ ” 

His defence of the Hindu ideal of womanhood is illuminating. 
The Hindu soc’al system advocate s greater control in the case of 
women than of men, but this has its own reasons as the author 
points out — ” While man is expected to take to the wcridly 
pursuits (yajna-pradhanya), woman is capable of great heights of 
self-control and self-derial (tapa-pradhanya). The stricter code 
ol morality applied to women is really a compliment to thr m, for it 
accepts the natural superiority of the women. But the modern 
woman, if I may say so, is losing her self-respect. She does not 
respect her individuality and uniqueness, but is paying an un- 
conscious tribute to man by trying to imitate him. She is fast 
becoming masculine and mechanical. Adventurous pursuits are 
leading her into conflict with her own inner nature. ” 

Professor Radhakrishran has also tried to remove the mis- 
understanding about the doctrine of Maya, which according to 
some, ”i8 supposed to repudiate the reality of the world and 
make all ethical relations meaningless. ” But unfortunately he 
does it in a somewhat faltering manner. Nay he himself seems to 
be confused by Maya. He is quite right when he says -"Sankara 
repudiates the subjectivism of Vijnanavadins and affirms the 
eztramental reality of objects. . . . Sankara distinguishes 

dream from the waking experience and warns us against a confusion 
between the two ” But it will not do for the Professor to forget 
that the great teacher of the Vedanta allows to the world only a 
relative but not an absolute existence. From one standpoint the man 
of knowledge sees the mirage of the world as a mirage and is not 
tempted by it. But this mirage vanishes away and the thing-in- 
itself is revealed when he takes a different point of view. Then 
there arises the ruestion not of "re-interpretation ’* but of actual 
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denial of the phenomena. Sankara is very clear on the point 
when he says — '* Scriptural passages declare that for him who sees 
that everything has its Self in Brahman the whole phenomenal 
world with its actions, agents, and results of actions is non-existent. 
Nor can it be said that this non-existence of the Phenomenal world 
is declared (by Scripture) to be limited to certain states ; for the 
passage * Thou art That ' shows that the general fact of Brahman 
being the Self of all is not limited by any paiticular state. More- 
over. Scripture declares that unity is the one true existence while 
manifoldness is evolved out of wrong knowledge." Thus from 
the standpoint of the highest knowledge Sankara denies not only 
the independence but even the very existence of the world, 
as the world. This denial of the phenomenon implies the 
affirmation of the noumcnon or Brahman. If he asks us, as the 
Professor says, "to hold fast both ends*' — God and the world, he 
does so because " so long as a person has not reached the true 
knowledge of the unity of the Self, it does not enter his mind 
that the world of effects with its means and objects of right 
knowledge and its results of actions is untrue. '* It has become a 
fashion with a certain class of our philosophical writers to quote 
stray passages from the utterings of Sankara and to interpret his 
monism in a non-monistic way. It is unfortunate that the author 
of the Hindu View of life ** also has taken this mistaken view. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan's theory of liberation lacks the clearness 
and strength of realisation. It is even more unsatisfactory than his 
interpretation of the doctrine of the Maya. " When one individual,'* 
he observes, "completes his purpose, he develops the universality 
of outlook characteristic of perfection, but letains his individuality 
as a centre of action. When the whole universe reaches its con- 
summation, the liberated individuals lapse into the stillnsss of the 
Absolute. " He seems to be afraid of this supposed loss of indi- 
viduality in the " absolute stillness " of Moksha. And he wants 
even the liberated souls to retain their individualities so long as 
the world process goes on. From the " relative " standpoint the 
world continues to exist either in the manifest or unmanifest state. 
So the argument — no cessation of the world process, no liberation 
-—cannot be easily set aside even on the plea of what the Professor 
calls "a frustration of the purpose of God." Prof. Radhakrishnan's 
theory of Sarvamukti or the liberation of all at the some time 
appears to be influenced by the pet ideas of some of the modem 
speculative philosophers of the West. The Jivanmuktas (emanci- 
pated souls, BO long as they live in the body) certainly try to 49 
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good to mankind out of the fullness of their heart* But that it no 
reason why they should all be detained until all others obtain to 
the same state. Whatever may be its ** pragmatic ** value, the 
theory is not supported by any recognised Vedantic philosopher, 
who. on the other hand, holds that it is not given to every soul to be 
an Adhikarika Purusha — one who retains hit individuality even 
after attaining to the highest knowledge, being entrusted with the 
special mission of helping the world. 

As compared to Prof. Radhakrishnan's conception of liberation 
that of Swami Vivekananda is more satisfactory and authoritative. 
The Swami who speaks from direct knowledge, describes the state 
of perfection not as ** a condition of absolute stillness, stagnation, 
death," but as a positive state of existence, intelligence and bliss. 
He says, " what becomes of a man when he attains perfection ? 
He lives a life of bliss infinite. He enjoys infinite and perfect 
bliss, having obtained the only thing in which man ought to have 

pleasure, namely God, and enjoys the bliss of God 

We have often and often read this called the losing of 
individuality and becoming a stock or stone. I tell you it is 
nothing ot the kind. If it is happiness to enjoy the consciousness 
of this small body, it must be greater happiness to enjoy the 
consciousness of two bodies, the measure of happiness increasing 
with the consciousness of increasing number of bodies, the aim, 
the ultimate of happiness being reached when it would become a 
universal consciousness. Therefore to gain this infinite universal 
individuality this miserable little prison-individuality must go 
Then alone can death cease when lam one with life ; then alone 
can misery cease when I am one with happiness itself ; then alone 
can all errors cease when 1 am one with knowledge itself." 

The Swami describes the state of perfection not from an 
intellectual study but from spiritual experience. Throughout his 
lectures and writings he " presents the Hindu culture, its philo- 
sophy and religion, as he realised them in his own life. And the 
message of the Swami is steadily spreading itself more and more 
both in the East an 1 the West. Rightly does Sir John Woodroffe 
observe—" It is only as time goes on that the figure of the cou- 
rageous Vivekananda stands forth in the true measure of his 
greatness. To the great Believers and Sadhakas the first rank is 
accorded, but there is room and a great present demand for those 
who like Professor Radhakrishnan can speak as philosophers to 
those Europeans who are themselves philosophers or for whom 
philosophy has an interest For such the Professor has the advan • 
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tage o( possessing an Indian Sangskara which enables him to 
understand, and knowledge of both Sanskrit and Indian philosophy 
on the one hand and European philosophy on the other presented 
in good clear English speech." 

The lectures have been printed as they were delivered. But 
at places the Sanskrit passages quoted sre not apt, and the transla- 
tions of Sanskrit words and phrases are not accurate. Prof. 
Radhakrishnan seems to he original with a vengeance in some of 
his views which he may not find possible to antiate. The book 
ought to have been carefully edited with the help of a Sanskrit 
scholar before its publication. 

The work is very timely and deserves wide circulation. We 
have read it with great pleasure and heartily commend it to our 
readers. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Mahatma Gandhi on Sister Nivedita. 

In Mahatma Gandhi's story of " My Experiments with Truth" 
there appeared unfortunately certain inaccurate remarks on Sister 
Nivedita, — which came as a surprise to her innumerable admirers 
and especially to those who knew her intimately. Our comment 
on the above remarks was published in the June issue of the 
Vedanta Kesari. The Modern Review also tried to correct 
Mahatma Gandhi's wrong impression about the Sister, and gave a 
brief estimate of her real nature in its last May number. This 
having come to his notice, Mahatma Gandhi has frankly acknow- 
ledged his limitation of knowledge about the illustrious Sister. 
Such a frank confession indeed befits a man of his greatness. We 
reproduce below what he wrote in the Young India of the 
30th June, 1927- 

The Modern Review has a paragraph on what occurs in the 
story of My Experimenh with Truth, chapter 19, Part HI, on Sister 
Nivedita. After quoting my remarks, the Modern Review has : 

" The mention of " the splendour that surrounded her," without 
any other details conveys a wrong idea of Sister Nivedita's mode of 
living. The fact is, at the time when Mr. Gandhi saw her, slie was 
the guest of Mrs. Ole Bull and Miss Josephine Macleod at the 
American Consulate, and, as such, was not responsible for the 
'splendour*. Her ascetic and very simple style of living me 
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tumble-down house in Bosepara Lane, Baghbazar, is well-known 
to her friends and acquaintances. 

We do not know, whether Mr. Gokhale spoke to Mr. Gandhi 
in English and actually used the word * Volatile ' to describe her ; 
for what has appeared in Young India is translated from the 
Gujarati Nacajioan, But whoever may be responsible for the use 
of the word * Volatile* has wronged her memoy. Sister Nivedita 
had her defects, as in fact evpn the greacest of mankind had and 
have, but vol»t:le she was not« in any sense of that word- As 
Engliah 18 not our Vernacular, we have consulted two dictionaries 
on our table to find out its exact meaning as applied to human 
beings. The Pocket Oxford Dictionary defines it to men *of gay 
temperament, mercurial * In Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary the explanation given is * light hearted; airy; lively; 
hence,*changeable ; fickle.* Sister Nivedita was a very serious- 
minded person, noted for her constancy and steadfast devotion to 
the cause of Hinduism and India. 

** The reference to * her overflowing love for Hinduism is 
quite just and accurate.*' 

I gladly reproduce this correction, For I never knew the 
fact, till 1 saw the note in the Modern Review that I had 
met the deceased not at her own place but at a guest's. The 
reader has to recognise my painful limitations. My reading 
is so poor that 1 have not read, much though 1 should like 
to have, the lives even of those who have contributed to 
the making of Modern India. My only consolation is, that 
the poverty of my reading is not due to laziness on my part, 
but a life of ceaseless action and full of tempest from the early 
youth left no time for much reading. Whether on the whole I 
have lost or gained thereby is to me a debatable question* But if 
it is a gain, it has been achieved in spite of myself. I can there- 
fore claim no credit for it. And if in the story that 1 am writing 
from week to week, I deal with men and women, 1 do so only in 
so far 88 such reference is necessary for showing the working of 
my mind, so far as I can in my search for Truth. I am therefore 
leaving out innumerable instances in life, which would be 
certainly otherwise interesting, as also references to several men 
and women. And it will be unjust to those whom 1 am obliged to 
refer in the story and to me, if the reader concludes, that the esti- 
mate that 1 may give about persons is my final statement or true 
in fact. Such references should be re^rded merely as the 
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impression left upon my mind at the time to which they may 
relate. I introduced Sister Nivedita, Sami Vivekananda, Maba- 
rshi Devendranath and others in the story* simply to illustrate the 
point, that even then my political work in South Africa was an 
integral part of that search, which was never once subordinated to 
the political work. It has therefore given me pleasure to repro- 
duce the paragraph in the Modern Review at the very first 
opportunity after reading it 

As to the use of the word ‘Volatile.* Though the transla- 
tion is not mine, I cannot dissociate my self from its use, because 
as a rule 1 revise these translations, and 1 remember having dis- 
cussed the adjective with Mahadev Desai. We both had doubts 
about the use of the adjective being correct. The choice lay 
between volatile, Volent and fanatical. The last two were 
considered to be too strong. Mahadev had chosen Volatile and 1 
passed it. But neither he nor I had the dictionary meaning in 
view. 

What word Gokhale used 1 can not recall. The word used 
in the original writing is tej 1 have a full recollection of the con- 
versation between Sister Nivedita and myself. But 1 do not 
propose to describe it. No fault in tbe translation or the oiiginal 
can possibly damage the memory of one who loved Hinduism and 
India so well. It will ever be cherished with gratefulness. 

'rHE INDIAN CHURCH RILL 

The British House of Lords has passed the second reading of 
the Indian Church Bill. The Bill is intended ** to provide for the 
dissolution of the legal union between the Church of England and 
the Church of England in India." Its object is thus to secure auto- 
nomy for the Indian Church by making it a voluntary association 
legally entitled to manage its own affairs like other churches of the 
same communion in the Self-Governing Dominions, the United 
States. China and Japan. 

But the freedom proposed to be granted is limited. The Indian 
Church is to be a communion with the Church of England. 

The Indian Government will continue its present practice of 
maintaining a number of Anglican Chaplains and Churches. But 
in the interest of the members of the Church of England temporarily 
resident in India, particularly the military and the civilians, the 
service to be conducted in these churches shall be similar to that 
in use in the Churck^bf England. The Bill also provides that if 
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tlie Indian Church ceases at any time to be in communion with 
the Church o( England, the Governor-General of India in Council 
shall be at liberty to resume complete control over the churches 
maintained by it. 

The Bill may satisfy a large number of Indian Christians who 
hope to enjoy some autonomy in their Church Government. But. 
the majority of the members of the official and unofficial European 
and Anglo-Indian community seem to be very suspicious about it. 

Evidently to disarm Indian opposition Lord Birkenhead very 
cleverly remarked that the Bill would be welcomed not only by the 
Indian Christians but also by all Indians generally, having regard 
to the appreciation Indians attached to the spiritual as distinct from 
the material side of life.’* But what is the real attitude of the vast 
non-Christian community in India who have to bear the main 
burden of the Ecclesiastical Department of the Indian Govern- 
ment 7 

It is a pity that Indian journalists and leaders are not paying 
the necessary attention to the Bill. Many of them naturally feel 
that all opposition will be futile and the Government will do what- 
ever it pleases in the matter. But still in the name of justice and 
equity vigorous protests should be made against the Bill by which 
both the British and Indian Governments propose to perpetuate a 
great wrong only in a different legalised form and under a slightly 
different name. 

India’s conception of spirituality so diplomatically referred to 
by Lord Birkenhead demands that no particular church, whether it 
is called Anglican or Indian, should be maintained at the expense 
of a vast majority of people professing faiths other than Christy 
ianity. When the Indian Church measure comes into force, 
the salaries of the bishops and archdeacons will no longer be borne 
by the Indian Government. This is only a very small relief. The 
poor non-Christian tax-payer should be completely freed from the 
heavy burden of maintaining a proselytising church ever ready to 
undermine the ancestral faith of those who are being made to sup- 
port it at present. Anglican Christianity is not the State religion of 
India. As such there is absolutely no justification on the part of the 
Indian Government in maintaining the Anglican Church in India* 
even on the plea of fulfilling its so-called ’’historic obligations ” to- 
wards its military and civil servants belonging to the Church of 
England. Let the Anglican community in India and the Church of 
England maintain the Anglican Churches apd chaplains if they 
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want them. Strict religious neutrality demands that no particular 
religion or denomination should enjoy the special favour of the 
State. What is needed, therefore, is not an Indian Church Bill, but 
a Bill for the disestablishment and disendowment of the Anglican 
Church in India. No Christian church should any longer draw 
upon the meagre resources nf India for its support. 

There is another side to the question. The Indian ClmrcK to be 
truly Indian should heartily sympathise with the national aspira- 
tions of the Indian people. Besides, it must imbibe the universal 
spirit of Indian culture, and work along with other religions and 
creeds for the all-round well being of all communities. This will 
be possible only when it ceased to be a foreign organisation, and is 
fully relieved of the continued pressure of the dead weight of the 
State connection on the episcopal and clerical mind,” as Mr. C, F. 
Andrews put it. It is for the Indian Christians to decide whether 
or not they should try to free the soul of the Indian Church from 
the domination of Government, and make it a living force. Let 
them not forget that the words of their Prophet. — ” For what shall 
it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” — are as true of individuals as of the Church, 

THE TWO DANGERS BEFORE ISLAM 

* It is perfectly comic, ' writes ” A Mohammadan Indian” in 
the Indus, ‘ how a person whose, perhaps, father became a Mussal- 
man, or quite possible who has himself just embraced Islam, waxes 
eloquent about ” our great Muslim culture, ” ” our great Muslim 
brotherhood. ” The whole position is entirely false, utterly im- 
possible.' Yet there are many among the Indian Mussulmans who 
are trying to make the impossible possible ! 

It is indeed amusing to see how a ” raw ” convert into Islam 
disclaims all his ancient heritage, and tries to trace his descent 
directly from Mohammad himself. And further, he comes to look 
upon his Hindu brethren as “ Kaffirs, ” and even thinks of earning 
some religious merit by getting these ” Kaffirs ” converted into 
Islam. This fanati :al spirit is being bred among the Mussulman 
masses not only by the ignorant Mullas and Maulan'iS, but even 
by the most learned among them. 

In a recent speech delivered at Akola, Maulana Mahammad 
Ali is reported to have said that he considered that his religion 
was the only true religion in the world, and he hoped that a day 
would come when not only Hindus but others also would embrace 
20 
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Islam. Here, too, we see an illustration of hoping for the impossible. 
However, to the credit of the Maulana it must be said that he 
urged his co-religionists to purify and correct themselves and act 
according to the injunctions of Islam. But there are thousands of 
Moslem priests who do not put any stress on leading a better reli- 
gious life. On the other hand they tend to call up the worst 
passions *** madses in the fair name of religion. These 
unscrupulous religious propogandists are rousing the fanaticism 
of the ignorant Mussalmans to su'-'h an extent that many among 
them would like to increase their fold by tricks and force, even 
by abducting Hindu women and children. It is the urg*>nt 
duty of thoughtful Mussalmans to put a stop to this dangrous ten- 
dency among their ignorant co-religionists, which otherwise will 
ultimately lead to the degeneration of their community. 

Besides fanaticism, extra-territorial patriotism is another grave 
danger that faces the Indian Mohammsdans to-day. It was very 
much encouraged by the ill-fated Khilafat movement which, 
contrary to the expectations of Mahatma Gandhi, increased the 
breach between the Hindus and Mussalmans in India. It took the 
spirit of Moslem brotherhood*' to such a ludicrous extent that 
Indian Mussalmans became practically oblivious to the miseries of 
even their co-religionists at home. During devastating floods and 
famines, Hindu organsations were trying to alleviate the distress of 
the sufferers the majority of whom were sometimes Mussalmans. 
The relief works were badly suffering from want of funds. But 
still vast sums of money were being collected by the Mohammadan 
leaders and sent abroad for supporting wars in Islamic countries. 
With a deep pathos does the Mussulman writer observe — *We 
Mussalmans, may be callously indifferent to the gravest events at 
home, but every gentle restle of leaves in far-o^f Turkey or Africa 
is accompanied by the wildest and most unnatural breaking of our 
dear, sympathetic hearts. Millions of our own poor countrymen 
are dying of exposure and starvation. We cannot clothe or feed 
them ; we are too poor. But we can afford to send millions of 
rupees to support wars in distant lands in which we have no 
interest except that they concern some people, who also happen to 
call themselves Mussalmans. Such is our whole-hearted generosity 
that we do not even mind not getting simple thanks for the "widow's 
mite " we can so ill afford. Our co-religionists affection for us is so 
deep and sincere, that they cannot bear to go through the futile 
and awkward formality of displaying their gratitude in any way ; 
they content themselves with just feeling it I This is the most 
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remarkable part of the whole heart breaking business. No one 
can fail to observe that this great Muslim brotherhood” exists 
only for us, Indian Mussalmans. No one else has a notion of it. 
Turkey may go to dogs, but the fact does not trouble either the 
Moroceans, or the Egyptians, or the Persians, or the Afghans, or 
anyone else. Yet our Indian Mussalmans butt in and ” kick up an 
infernal row." ' We wish the Indian Muslim leaders would ponder 
over these thoughts and find that a change in their mentality will 
do good not only to the community but also to the country. 

SLACKENING OF RELIGIOUS FERVOUR IN ENGLAND 

From his personal experience of England, Prof. ]• Takakusu 
makes some very interesting observations in the Young East regard- 
ing the attendance in churches on Sundays. Duiing his student 
days, more than thirty years ago, the Professor used to attend 
chuich services on Sundays (rather reluctantly, he points out) 
because he had no other way of spending the Sabbath. He has 
visited Europe four times, alter finishing his studies, and every time 
he used to attend the churches on Sundays. His opinion is "that 
within the past twenty or thirty years Europe has gone through a 
great, even a sweeping, change in the domain of thought" 

His remarks about the conditions in England then and now 
have special significance. More than thirty years ago when he 
first visited England as a student, no boarding house, he says, 
would tolerate a student who would stay at home and continue his 
studies on Sunday. No sports or other amusements were avail- 
able in those days. It was under such circumstances that the Pro- 
fessor was obliged to attend the church services on Sundays. And 
he observes that "in those days, every church was filled to capacity 
and the sentiment ol the people at large towards the church was 
exceedingly reverential. 1 also found missionary zeal to be very 
intense, the popular sympathy for heathens being of such depth 
that many earnest young men and women went out as missionaries 
in pagan countries and money was always liberally given for their 
support.” 

Before the Russo-Japanese war, it was one of the cherished 
objects oi the English Christians to convert the whole of the Japa* 
nese people to Christianity in iilty years. Bat when japan came 
out victorious in the war, the proselytising zeal was almost com- 
pletely daii.ped and the missionaries came to hold that it was a 
Wiite of both labour and money totiyto propagate Christianity 
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among the Japanese people. The Professor thinks that this wai 
due to the fad that the Japanese professed an advanced form of Bud- 
dhism as their re^igirn. Whatever may be the cause theve is lo doubt 
that political and other conside aliens must have contributed very 
largely to this change in the angle of vision. The religion of the 
people of India is in no way less evolved than that of the Japanese 
and yet the missionary zeal in India has not diminished very much. 
The truth seems to bo that Christian missionaries find a congenial 
soil for their work in countries which are politically weak oi under 
foreign domination. 

Prof. Takakusu finds a great slackening in the religious enthu- 
siasm of the En.-dish people after the Great War, and as its result 
there is a tremendoi s fall in church attendar ce. He observes, * On 
my last visit to England, 1 was amazed to find ebureb attendance so 
poor that it appearrd to have dwindled to one-trnth of that of the 
pre-war days. Lest 1 might fall into error in my judgment, 1 visited 
a goodly number of chuiches and those of different denominations. 
Not only that, I inspected conditions prevailing in churches and 
chapels in cities as well as in the country. It was the same 
everywhere.** 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Gods in Exile — By J J. Van Der Leeuw. Published by 
The Thecsophicai PuUisising House, Adyar, Madras, Pp. 129. 

This little hook is divided irto five chapters — all dealing wi h 
ontological quest’cns. The author in his fcri'Word states that the 
contents of the kook are based t pon the ** awakening of Ego- 
consciousness which came to him lome little time ago *'• 


The Gods in exile, as can be seen from a pecutal of the book, 
■re none oth(sr than the human souls which have strayed away 
from the *' World of the DiviTC, ’* which is their true Hone. 
Tkesesoiils are imdeigoing misery in th s wcridowi'^g totbeir 
identitication with iheir " three oooies viz, the phvcical body, the 
body of emotions and the body of theught/' and their salvabon is 
in their oisentanglemcnt horn them and using them as willing 
instiuments. This diacntar.glemeut, to use ibe Tangksge of philo- 
sophers, is transcending all limitations, is going beyonc tine, space 
and causation. When the lower self which lints iteelt enmeshed 
in the gloss, subtle and cat sal bodies is si blimatf d into the higher 
self, and when the man aita ns his iiue nature by thus transcending 
these limitations te is sair to attain salvation or peifcction. The 
author's stctimeit that salv.ton or |.iifcc'irn **Cin ncvir be 
individual *’ is ihei (foie inexplicable, and isIiLely to discourage 
and mislead truly religicus aspiiants. ^ 


In the state of perfection there can be no activity: for all 
activity presupposes irrperfecticn and the author *s attempt to 
pbpoumt thst tm E|[d afM attaining trifntbM ok egc^ctiMl* 
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dusness (’IS th^ autW w^ ild <l^sima*e it) has own radiantly 
beau iuf' app'*aran'*e txpn 8<^ing hi» m asion or genius in tba great 
work o( God*’ is u iph losopb cal and •rco'»pa^b1e with ihe 
ft cor '^ed uliinaate e peicnee of the Upan shacic seers. 

While we do not ven ure to discredit the au'hor with thei 
“awaken ng of Ego 'onrciousness which came to A/m sore little 
^me ago '* we wou d wish that ths philoscphicil terms such as 
self, Atma, perfection. Ego, etc. were used in such a way as to 
convey to t^e reader clear and precise ideas so as to enable him to 
fix the ideal 

The Inst chapter contiirs spiritual exerciser of which we have 
little to sa* ; bui wj leav^ it to tha reader o judge for himselt in 
the light cf our ren arks how far they will be ot use to him. 

Vedanta Vindicated— By Rev. J F, Pessein To be had of 
the author at Wellington, Nilgiris, South India. Pp. 136. Price 2-4. 

The autVior claims to “have found out that Advaita 
(psychology excepted) not only is not antagonistic to Catholic 
philosophy but agrees wonderfully with it in all the most funda- 
mental matters.*' And as such, he holds it does not deserve the 
scorn with which it is looked upon by the Christian missionary, 
but instead, '* is worthy of high admiration." 

The author is a Catholic priest. He has taken great pains to 
interpret Vedanta in the light of Scholastic doctrines, and to 
show thereby the underlying harmony between the tv o systems 
as he understands them. But his ultimate object is not so much 
to vindicate Vedanta as to strengthen the position of his Catholic 
philosophy. And this he makes a stepping stone lor preaching 
his Catholic religion. 

The author cleverly employs the usual tactics of the modem 
Christian propagandist. First, he tries to establish what he 
thinks to be the points of agreement with the Vedanta ; and then 
he proceeds to expose what he thinks to be the errors of the 
Adwaita system, which according to him “ come chiefly from 
religion." 

He quotes extensively from the writings of Sankaracharya. 
And to suit his own purpose he tortures the texts at many places. 
He brands the inter pretatior s of Max Muller and Deussen as 
" wholly arbitrary and aitificinL*’ A study of Swami Vivekananda's 
Complete Works would have greatly helped him in a correct 
tinderstanding ol the monistic Vedanta. But unfortunately all 
that he knows of the Swami's teachings seems to have been 
derived from a few of his cpisilcs. And his insufficient 
knowledge in this matter has proved to be " dangerous." He has 
con)pletely, misunderstcod the passages quoted by him frnm these 

piivatei letten of tho Swatni. It iv. thtrefotcfr no wonder that be 
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•eet in them nothing but ** utter intellectual confusion, scepticism 
and despair," which we fear, are but reflections ol his own mind. 

We do not know why of all the systems of Hindu thought the 
author has tried to vindicate the Adwaita philosophy alone. What- 
ever may be the cause, in the name ot vidicaiing monistic Vedanta 
he has tried, though unconsciously, to undermine it He has set up 
as monism, a fanciful system which, to say the least, is not the 
Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara. 

The author's remarks on the Adwaitic doctrine of the identity 
of the Jiva and Brahman is amusing. He says—" It is anti-patrio- 
tic. tor, if there be only one universal Atman there is no room 
for the Foreigner." The proper place for this meaningless criticism 
would be under what the author calls "the nonsenses atinbuted 
to Adwaita", some ot which, however contains good sense 
although he fails to see it. 

The book contains many misstatements about the Vedanta 
philobophy and religion. But still it is not without its value 
Through its Scholastic interpretation it attempts to show that 
along with the points of dilierence, theie are aiso some points of 
agreement between the Vedanta and the Catholic philosophy. As 
such, in spite of its maiiy faults it will prove to be ol interest to the 
students of compaiitive philosophy and religion. 

Release— By C. Jinarajadasa. Published by Theosophical 
Publishing House# Ad>ar, Madras— pages 102. Pr&ce Re, I. 

The problem of pain and misery has been awaiting its solu- 
tion from the earliest ot times In this small volume the auttior 
attempts to gi - e in his tare style a new poetic inte pretatu n of 
the paths that lead to salvation. *hach plan of happiness which 
we make is in reality alwa>8 subcrcin^ted to another plan, that of 
cosmic desire though in subtle ways it coi vinccs **s that its plan is 
ours too. It desires food ai d rest, and ttien it convinces us that 
we are hav'gry andiired ; it desires excitement, and then, fallowing 
its lead, we go in seaicfi of change. * 

The author speaks of the tendency for divine unfoldment in 
every soul. But this tendency is defeated in its realisation as our 
* natural self ' puts on a second self which belongs not to us but to 
the craving : we do not know that when we think we are express- 
ing our indiviouality, we are largely its puppets. ‘In and 
thicugh evcr> thing, his duality is mii gUd. . , . Release from 
the miseries of life begins only when we know this duality in us 
and refuse any longer to be the tool of what is not our true self. 

The chapters on * Release by Law ', Release by Light ' and 
^Liberaticn' form very agreeable reading. The biith of the 
Divide Child and Its message to the thiee bisters give a homely 
touch and mystic significance to the wrilinga of the author# Ibe 
Ending end get up are excellent! 
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LECTURES BY SWAMl VISVANANDA 

Under the auspices o( the ' Behar Youngmen's Institute, ' 
Patna, Swami Viswananda, President, Sri Ramaknshna Ashram, 
Khar, Bombay recently delivered two intertsting lectures, one on 
'Tue Message of Swami Vivekananda'* and the other on ^'Universal 
Religion/* The Swami gave two more addresses on * Bhakti " 
and **The Message of Sri Ramakrishna ** in the local Harisabha 
Hall and the Gait Library respectively. The lectures left 
a profound impression on the mind of the hearers. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAM, KHAR. BOMBAY 

We have received with great pleasure a copy of the first 
general report of the Sri Ramakrishna Ashram, Khar, Bombay. 
It gives an interesting account cf the growth and activities of the 
Ashram which was opened by Sw mi Sharvananda on the 19th 
of April 1923 in a rented building at Santa Cruz, B imhay at the 
instance of the prominent members of the Western India 
Vivekananda Society of the city. On the 9ih April, 1927 this 
Society has been amalgamated with the Ramakrishna Ashram, 
showing thereby that the Ashram has justified its existence in the 
city of Bombay by its manifold activities for the last 4 years. The 
Ashram now possesses a permanent home of its own at Khar, 
where it shifted in November, 1923. 

The report speaks of no less than 700 lectures delivered by 
the Mission Swamis on diverse religious topics m and round Bombay. 
Nor were the activities of the Ashram confined to the city and its 
suburbs alone. The members of the Ashram also carried the 
Message of Bhagavan Sri R&m&krishna to Poona, Kolhapur and 
Ahmedabad and other places in the presidency. A charitable dis- 
pensary was opened by the Ashram in May 1924. And the 
report adds that 200 patients are being treated there every month. 
A picture of this steadily growing dispensary has been printed 
on the cover of the report. 

In June 1926 another step wes taken by the Ashram in 
opening a free school for the poorer classes of the locality, which 
has pioved to be a very useful institution, the strength of which 
has doubled in the couise of the last one year. 

We fervently hope that the philanthropic public of Bombay 
will come forward with the necessary help, an ^ enable the A shram 
to expand its activities and carry on its labour of love with 
greater efficiency than at present. 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION HOME OP SERVICE, BENARES 

We liearlily welcome the Twenty-sixth Annual i^eport of the 
Benares Ramakrishna Mission Home of Service, which stands to- 
day as a noble monument of our National Spirit of organisation 
ard service. 

Of all the sacred cities of India. Benares mav be said to have 
the largest number of indigent and helpless people. And the great 
work done by the Home of Service in that city during the year 
under report becomes evident on taking a cursory glance of the 
statistics given therein. The account of the results obtained in the 
In-door and Out-door dep^'rtmenfs surpasses all previous records. 
The In-door general hosmta’ with its 108 beds treated 1,679 
patients while nn Irss th^’n 22 325 persons were relieved by way of 
medical aid at the out-door dispensaries, by monthly and weekly 
doles of ric^, money and rlo»hing and other kinds of casual help. 
As the entries shewn the Savashram re nder^'d service to persons 
belonging to rlmost al creeds and communities in India. 

We are glad to leara also that year bv year the activities of 
the Home have been increasing —so that besides its indoor and 
out door medi'^al aid. it maintains seven other departments of 
relief. These are (a) R-fuge for aged-men, (b) Refuge for women 
invalids, (c) Giils* Home, (d) Home for paralytic patients (e) 
Dharmasala for poor strangers, (f) Oat door help to invalids 
and poor ladi-^s of respectable families in money and kind and 
special casual help. 

The report makes no exaggeration when it says that the Home 
has become a temple where the wh de nation w rships God 
through Man. ‘His hi^ih st emblem, and wlice philanthropy and 
charity aie exalted into warship and communion with G)d.* It 
has been so testiUed toby men like Mr. fvflrxi M. Ismail, the 
present Dewcin ol Mysore, Mr. M. H. Syed of the University of 

Allahabad. Dr. M. Kt;shava Pai of Madras, Rev Dr. Stanley 
Jones and others. 

Such a Home deserves helo and more help, and we earnestly 
hope that the public Will heartily support it with liberal subscrip- 
tions and donations. 

All contributions and correspondence with the reference to 
endowments for the building of wards, etc., should he sent to the 
Hony. Asst, Secretary, R. K. Missio.i Home of Service, Laksha, 
Benares City. 
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** Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

” Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘I am the Atman.” 

SWAMI ViVEKANANOA. 
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PRAYER. 
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O Mother ! I do not know Thy sacred hymns, 
nor the ways of Thy worship ; nor how to invoke and 
meditate upon Thee, nor how to pray to Thee. Nor do 
I know the rituals of Thy worship, nor how to lay before 
Thee my griefs. But this I know that to follow Thee is 
to remove all my sufferings. 

No desire have I for liberation, nor hankering after 
wealth ; nor wish for knowledge, nor yearning for 
happiness. O Mother I This only I beg of Thee — May 
my life pass in repetition of Thy and the Lord's holy 
names. 


Sankara. 




SPIRITUAL TALKS OF 
SWAMI BRAHMANANDA.* 

Puri, Sashi Niketana- 

Dear A. — , 

Received your letter and also B*S. His motive * 18 -' 
not clear. He does not wish to marry. He wants to 
serve the country. It is all right. It appears to me that 
it is all due to want of assimilation of the Western 
education. I do not know how far it is possible to 
serve others and the country before one’s character is 
well formed. My belief is that the man who cannot 
solve his own problem will not be able to be of much 
use to others. Anyhow the boy is good. If he leads a 
pure life, he may get a taste for higher life. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say : “ Fix thy hold firmly 
on God and do thou perform thy wordly duties, and, 
thou shalt be free from all dangers.” Then again he 
said : ” In the play of hide-and'Seek, if the player 
succeeds in touching the grand-dame (Boori), he is no 
longer liable to be made a ‘ thief ' of by the seeker. 
Similarly by once seeing God we are no longer bound 
down by the fetters of the world,” You should always 
bear in mind that the goal of life is to realise God. 
First of all know Him ; and let your faith and devotion 
to His feet become strong. Then you may do whatever 
work you wish to do. And as long as you live some 
sort of work or other you will have to do. When you 
have no difficulties for your maintenance or that of your 
family and have all kinds of convenience, you will be 
doing something or other either for the sake of your 
body or impelled by your ego or past Samskaras. 
Therefore when you cannot but do works it is better to 

• Finding a few letter* of the Swam! containing many rare hint* to •piritual 
practice*, we incorporate them in th6 “ Spiritual Talk* . We bopCi the*e 
will be of immen -« practical value to our reader*.--Ed. V. K. 
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do such things as would bring peace to your mind and 
benefit to others. Those who have taken shelter under 
His feet and obtained His grace never go wrong. 
Every word spoken by them, every act done by them 
lead to the good of humanity. 

It is good to remain unmarried. Those who keep 
Brahmacliarya sain extra-ordinary powers. And only 
through such men do supernaiun-i divine powers 
manifest themselves. Sri Ramakrishna used to . 

‘‘ The heart of the devotee is God’s drawing room.” If 
we wish to become His devotees and servants we must 
become pure ; for only in pure hearts can He reside. 
He is far beyond the reach of the impure. When your 
mind and heart become as pure as glass without stain, 
then only God can reside in you and you can claim to be 
His servant, devotee, dependent or child. Just as a 
bright clear mirror gives a good reflection of the face, 
so does a pure heart manifest Him truly- So I tell you 
who are young and free from all taints to instal Him in 
your heart, and thereby allow no room for other things 
to enter. It is not possible to know Him except through 
pure and holy living. In this life you must realise Him 
by this means. 

The boy is good and has some auspicious marks on 
him. He can make spiritual progress if he perseveres. 
To get the B.A. or M.A. degree or to become a barrister 
and make some money is not a very high ideal of life, 
and this gives but a temporary enjoyment. It will not 
help one to attain God, the goal of human life. First 
of all form your character and make it perfect. Then 
whatever you may undertake, you may easily accom- 
plish. If for studying religious books you can spend 
even one-twelfth of the time wasted in preparing for 
your B.A. or M.A. degree, you can derive many 
thoughts and ideas of the higher life. Students gene- 
rally complain that they have no time when they are 
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asked to read the sacred books. My dear boy, ii you 
wish to become a man and live in eternal happiness, 
plunge yourself in deep meditation and resolve to realise 
Him or die in the attempt. 

1 do not want anybody to become a fool. Fools 
cannot understand religion. Those who want worldly 
enjoyment let them D-As. and M.As. But 

thosi' Supreme Bliss no university 

degrees are necessary. Sri Ramakrishna used to 
speak *of Granthas (books) as Granthis (knots). This 
does not, of course, include the Sastras, Swamiji’s 
works, etc. Reading purely secular books makes people 
more vain, excites evil propensities in them and takes 
them far away from God. Any book which does not 
induce devotion and faith in God, however entertaining 
for the time being, will ultimately cause misery. The 
egotism arising from B.A., M.A., etc., drags one very 
far away from God. The possession of wealth also 
works a similar mischief- Money does more harm than 
good. 

Neither in the sleeping nor waking state could Sri 
Ramakrishna touch a coin. What he has taught us all 
by his own life is that there is no other path to attain 
God but through Tyaga (renunciation). By running 
after sense enjoyments, man becomes degraded to the 
level of the brute. If you want to be a man, practise 
renunciation and love and realise Him. Renouncing 
momentary pleasures befits you for the Supreme Happi- 
ness. And by renunciation it is meant that by giving 
up all sense pleasures of this life you should take shelter 
at the lotus feet of the Lord and become mad with His 
love and devotion. Look at the life of Sri Ramakrishna 
and be a man in the best sense of the term. 

Renunciation alone can give you peace. Renounce 
p)) for His sake and make God your own and pray to 
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Him : “ Thou art my (ather. Thou art my mother, Thou 
art my brother. Thou art my sister and Tliou art my all.” 
When giving up all thoughts of the enjoyments of this life 
you are able to pass day and night incessantly in His 
thought and prayer, you will feel infinite joy and 
become a man. What that joy is cannot be conveyed 
through words. In a word the human heart is too small 
to hold it. In such a state His grace. His love and His 
presence will always be felt by you. 

EDITORIAL NOTES 
Mendacious Propaganda against India 
An organised propaganda of darkest lies and 
abominable calumny is being carried on for a long time 
in the West against the Indian people. Men and women 
of India as a whole are being made the object of the most 
grotesque misrepresentation and indiscriminate vilifica- 
tion, and lowered in the eyes of the Western people. 
Through the irony of fate the proud children of this 
ancient land lie prostrate to-day. And it is their helpless 
condition that emboldens the unscrupulous foreign 
calumniators to continue with impunity their unholy 
campaign on an extensive scale. A recent book entitled 
“ Mother India ” by one Miss Mayo— a cold-weather 
American tourist, containing the most wild generalisation 
and malignant condemnation of Indian culture and 
character, is being given a very wide publicity in the 
British and the American Press. The omniscient writer 
who seems to have a special attraction for the shocking 
and morbid aspects of human life, bases her preposterous 
conclusions on abnormal, hospital and criminal case 
reports and on her biassed observations of solitary 
happenings, maliciously charges the entire Indian 
people of physical degeneracy, sex perversity and moral 
depravity of various kinds. Her outrageous publication 
is now being used as a powerful weapon against India 
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in both England and America. But this scurrilous 
propaganda against India is by no means a new thing. 
And of all countries it is in America that the Indians, 
and particularly the Hindu’s have been most vehemently 
maligned, and of all people it is the Christian missio* 
naries who, with some honourable exceptions, have 
been most active in this campaign of deliberate denun- 
ciation of the Indian nation. 

Libels agaiast India 

This wholesale indictment against the men and 
women of India is as old as the Christian missionary 
propaganda in the Cast. Even more than three decades 
back when Swami Vivekananda went to America to 
preach the message of the Vedanta, he was shocked 
and distressed to find how the missionaries of Christia- 
nity had spread all over the country the most 
malicious libels against the Indian people. The mis- 
sionaries spoke of the supposed depravity of the 
entire body of Indians from the platform and the pulpit. 
Books were written on India depicting her inhabitants 
in the darkest colours. Part of the Sunday school 
education of the American children consisted in creating 
in their minds a hatred against non-Christians, specially 
the Hindus who were described as the " most horrible 
devils on earth." The Swami was pained to see that 
his countrymen were most mischievously represented to 
to be a dark-skinned and semi-barbarous people who 
followed a religion of ghastly superstitions that could 
never produce a spiritual man, who indulged in child 
marriages, revelled in grossly immoral practices, ill- 
treated their women, killed their children, burnt their 
widows with their husbands, nay even killed them- 
selves under the wheels of the car of Jagannath. The 
school books for boys and girls contained pictures of 
imaginary Hindu mothers throwing their children into 
the jaws of crocodiles in the Ganges, of huge cars 
^rushing h iman . beings under their wheels, of men 
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burning their wives at the stake with their own hands 
so that they might become ghosts and torment the 
husbands’ enemies. Besides, the missionaries told 
the American people that Hindu widows were as 
a rule unchaste, that every village in India contained 
a pond full of bones of little babies, that Hindu fathers 
unable to marry their girls, married them to a god 
and encouraged them to lead a life of shame. These 
and other great "truths” were alleged to have been 
discovered by the missionaries everywhere in India. 
And they were proclaimed throughout the length 
and breadth of the American continent to men, 
women and children with a view to convince them 
of the necessity of supporting the Christian missions 
determined to save the soul of the Hindu " heathen" 
from eternal perdition. 

Missionary Propaganda against the Swami 

It was to proclaim the highest ideals of the Hindu 
religion and culture that Swami Vivekananda went to 
America. But along with this he had to perform the 
most unpleasant task of denouncing the gross and 
malicious libels showered upon the Hindu race by 
ignorant and bigoted missionaries and " Churchy " 
women of America. He boldly exposed the slanderers 
and their unholy methods of raising money for the 
foreign missions in India. The Swami's unique success 
and frank criticism created jealousy and heart burning 
in the missionary camps. Bigoted and unscrupulous 
Christian propagandists tried to injure his reputation. 
They abused and vilified him, — and went to the length 
of tempting him with women who were promised reward 
in case of success. But all these ignoble attempts were 
of no avail. Nay, the Christian missionary opposition, 
instead of thwarting, helped the spiritual mission of the 
Swami. He was acclaimed as a great prophet, seer 
and teacher by innumerable American men and women, 
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even by some of the moat distinguished clergymen of the 
day. Besides, his activites affected the Christian pro- 
pagandists financially. As the missionary report said. 
“ Because of Vivekananda’s success and teaching the 
contributions to the Indian missionary funds have 
decreased in one year by as much as one million 
pounds.” This exasperated many of the low caste 
missionaries to such an extent that they were prepared 
to let their “ soul go to hell itself” rather than let ‘‘this 
d— d Hindu ”, as some called the Swami, interfere with 
their work They invented the blackest lies against 
him, and widely circulated them. Several times they 
addressed letters containing the . most damaging calum- 
nies against him to persons who had invited him as 
their guest. There were occasions when the Swami 
found the houses of his prospective hosts closed to him. 
But the malicious slanders were often detected, and 
the persons duped by the mischievous letters would 
make sincere apologies to the Swami, take him to their 
homes and be his most devoted friends and admirers. 
It is indeed unbelievable how the Swami who had deep 
reverence for Christ was continuously persecuted by 
those who posed to be the most devout of Christians. 

The Swami’s Attitude 

These vicious slanders against the Swami s spotless 
character at times filled him with the bitterest indigna- 
tion, and once he actually burst into team while reading 
a baseless assertion, and cried out — “ Oh ! How deep 
is the wickedness of the world, and to what length men 
would go, in the name of religion , to cast aspersion 
upon another worker in God's vineyard ! ” About the 
slanders invented against him, the Swami wrote to an 
American friend — “ 1 am astonished to hear the scan- 
dals the — circle are indulging about me. Don’t you see 
that however a man may conduct himself, there will 
always be persons who will invent the blackest lies 
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about him. At Chicago I had such things spread every 
day against me . . . And these women are invari< 

ably the very Christians of Christians ! ” And to his 
Indian friends, who expressed great solicitude at these 
missionary attacks, he replied “ In future do not pay 
any heed to what people say either for or against me. 
.... Truth is infinitely more weighty than untruth. 

. . . . It is the force of character, of purity and of 

truth — of personality. So long as I have these things 
you can feel easy ; no one will be able to injure a hair 
of my head.” In the midst of those personal attacks the 
Swami was however comforted to note that if the 
“ blue 'nosed ” and "hard-spelled” American mis- 
sionary fanatics drawn from low classes slandered 
him most vehemently, there were high class missionaries, 
sincere and liberal minded, who were not only not 
inimical, but were among his best friends and admirers, 
ever ready to repudiate the mischievous slanders manu« 
factured against their " Eastern Brother.” 

Antagonism of the Missionaries in India 
If the missionaries in America were up in arms 
against the Swami and were making base allegations 
against him, being unable to stop the spread of his ever- 
growing influence, the missionary bodies in India were 
not by any means keeping quiet. Even towards the 
beginning of 1894, they commenced their vigorous attack 
on the dangerous Hindu monk whose lecturers in America 
were not only affecting their funds but also were doing 
great harm to their proselytising activities in India. 
Baseless criticisms against the Swami printed in America 
were given wide publicity in the Indian missionary 
papers. Enterprising Christian publishing firms were 
bringing out “Christian Literature" containing, virulent 
criticisms of the Swami’s speeches and sayings, misrepre- 
senting them most grotesquely, and sometimes giving 
them even a political savour. Indeed the missionary 
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activity against the Swami, became at one time very 
strong in India. Articles and pamphlets were being 
published, criticising not only the Swami’s teachings but 
also his diet and mode of living, with a view to 
create an opposition against him amongst the Hindus 
themselves. Reading some of the allegations regarding 
the Swami’s taking Western food in America, a class of 
ultra-orthodox Hindus seemed to be antagonistic towards 
him for a time and even attacked him in strong terms. 
When his friends and disciples informed him of the 
missionary propoganda in India, and expressed their 
misgiving he sent them a very significant reply—" 1 am 
surprised you take the 'missionaries’ nonsense so seri- 
ously. ... If the people in India want me to keep 
strictly to my Hindu diet, please tell them to send me a 
cook and money enough to keep him. This silly bossism 
without a mite of help makes me laugh. O.i the other 
hand, if the missionaries tell you that I have ever broken 
the two great vows of the Sannyasin — chastity and 

poverty,— tell them that they are big liars As for 

me, mind you, I stand at nobody’s dictation. I know 
my mission in life. 1 belong as much to the world as to 
India. What country has any special claim on me } Am 
1 any nation’s slave } 

The Swami’s Jnit Criticism and Appreciation 

It has been part of the mission of the Christian 
propagandist to engage himself in a grotesque exag- 
geration of the evils in India and to denounce Indian 
culture as a whole. That is how he wants to preach his 
Westernised Christianity in India and other countries. 
But Swami Vivekananda showed him a better way of 
preaching religion. Unlike the Christian missionary, he 
never wrote any book containing scurrilous attacks 
on American men and women or on their life and culture, 
for the purpose of proving the urgency of a Hindu mis- 
sion in America, If he criticised others, his criticism 
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was directed against those that deserved it without 
doubt. But sometimes the missionaries misrepresented 
his utterances. In one o{ his lectures he once referred 
to the “ churchy " women of America and their power of 
inventing scandals. What he said was from his bitter 
personal experiences, for even in England a scandal was 
manufactured, and as later investigation proved to the 
great relief of the Swami’s English friends, it was the 
work of a bigoted American woman This the Indian 
missionaries reported to be an attack on American 
women en niasse to undo his work. To an American 
friend who informed him about the mischievous propa> 
ganda carried against him, he wrote — “ Supposing I had 
said all sorts of fearful things against the " yanks 
would that be paying off a millionth part of what they 
say of our mothers and sis{er5? “Neptune’s waters’’ 
would be perfectly useless to wash off the hatred the 
Christian “yanks” of both sexes bear to us, “heathens 
of India” — and what harm have we done to them?” Far 
was it from the Swami’s purpose to condemn the nobler 
sections of American women for whom he had the greatest 
admiration. In a letter to the Maharaja of Khetre he 
wrote — “ How many beautiful homes I have seen, how 
many mothers whose purity of character, whose unselfish 
love for their children are beyond expression, had many 
daughters and pure maidens, “ pure as the icicle on 
Diana’s temple ” and withal with much culture, education 
and spirituality in the highest sense f Is America 
then full of only wingless angels in the shape of women ? 
There is good and bad everywhere, true —but a nation 
is not to be judged by its weaklings called the wicked, as 
they are only the weeds that lag behind, but by the good, 
the noble and the pure, who indicate the national life 
current to be flowing clear and vigorous.” Let the 
mischievous slanderers of Indian people bear these 
memorabe words in mind. How different is their way 
of judging men from that of the Swamj. 
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The Swami's Example to the Missionaries 
The average Christian missionary is ever anxious 
to prove the barbarous and benighted condition of the 
entire Indian people. But Swami Vivekananda, who 
placed truth above everything else, could not indulge 
in any wholesale condemnation of American men and 
women. He said the merits and also the evils of the 
American and his civilisation. “ The Americans have 
their faults too, ” Said he, “ what nation has not ? But 
this is my summing up. Asia laid the germ of civilisa- 
tion. Europe developed man, and America is develop- 
ing woman and the masses. It is the paradise of the 
women and the labourer. The Americans are fast be* 
coming liberal. Judge them not by the specimens of 
hard shelled Christians (it is their own phrase) that you 
see in India. There are those here too, but their 
number is decreasing rapidly, and this great nation is 
progressing fast towards that spirituality which is the 
standard boast of the Hindu." The Christian mis- 
sionary in his ignorance thinks that there cannot be any 
true spiritual men outside his own (old. But the Swami 
could not hold such a narrow view. Among the cultured 
American men and women as well as among the upper 
class missionaries, many of whom were his personal 
friends, he found, as he said, noble souls who were 
" as broad, as liberal and as sincere *’ as the best of 
Hindus. Never has a Christian missionary been able 
to speak so highly of non-Christian people, however 
good and pious they might be. Religious bigotry and 
race prejudice do not allow him to see the best points 
in the followers of a different religion. But that was 
not the case with Swami Vivekananda. He rose above 
all limitations and narrowness, and recognised good 
wherever it was found. The missionaries of religion 
must be just and impartial. This is the ideal that the 
Swami places before them by the noble example of his 
life. 
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The Fallacy of the Critic 

In every Society there are evils as well as good. 
And just as there are immoral and selfish men and 
women who commit the most heinous crimes without 
any sense of shame or consideration for others, so there 
exist pious and holy persons who live a life of extra* 
ordinary purity and devotion, and are ever ready to 
sacrifice their all for the good of their fellow men. This 
the bigoted critic is not prepared to bear in mind. He 
thinks as if there are no bad men in his own community 
and no good men in that of another. He seems to take 
it for granted that his people possesses all the highest 
ideals of life, while others have none to speak of at all. 
Again, he magnifies the evils in others and minimizes his 
own. He compares the best of his own people with 
the worst specimens of others. He places the highest 
idealism of his own society side by side with the grossest 
realities of other communities. He Judges his own 
people by a lower standard and others by a higher one 
which he does not dare to apply to himself or to his 
community. He see^ the mote in other’s eyes but not 
the beam in his own. He judges others while he himself 
dislikes to be judged. He is anxious to cast stones at 
others for their sins forgetting that his sins may be 
greater than theirs. Such is the mentality of the 
average Christian critics of India and her civilisation, 
and it is full of fallacy and contradiction. In direct 
opposition to the teachings of the prophet whose name 
be bears he takes up an attitude that is altogether wrong 
and objectionable; 

Repudiation of tho Charge 

The missionary calumniator of Hinduism takes a 
most partial view of things. Blinded by his precon- 
ceived ideas, limited by his intellectual ignorance, and 
not unoften imbued with, as Sister Nivedita says, ” a 
meaner motive still, the idea that if a true and lofty 
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tone is taken, money will not be forthcoming to support 
his own career,” the critic cannot and often do not 
want to come in touch with the real state of affairs in 
the Indian life as a whole. From a few stray cases 
gathered from his own one sided experience or from 
other equally reliable missionary sources, whether 
religious, educational or medical, he comes to a most 
illogical generalisation, magnifies the sins of India and 
indicts the entire Indian people. It does not strike him 
that in a similar manner any one may pass even a 
stronger condemnation against his own people. When 
he describes the religion of the Hindus, which still 
produces saints of the first magnitude, as a bundle of 
gross superstitions, he forgets that the same charge has 
also been laid at the door of Christianity and that 
compared to the highest forms of Hindu spiritual 
culture, the ceremonial worship and prayer in the 
Church is nothing but a poor show of piety and devotion 
to God. When he denounces the Hindus as being 
guilty of child marriage, immorality and oppression of 
women, he fails to consider whether or not all maids 
and bachelors in the West lead a pure life, or the ever 
increasing number of divorce cases there are due to 
cruelty and sex irregularity, or a large number of the 
children that go to swell the orphanages, and the dead 
bodies of babies picked up in big Western cities drop 
from the skies. The missionary does not know, and he 
also finds it difficult to believe, that there are in India 
thousands upon thousands of holy men who lead a life 
of perfect purity, devotion and service, and that others 
too are trying to attain to this state through their fasts, 
prayers and physical and mental control. In the words 
of Sister Nivedita, “ Hindus are a people amongst 
whom the monastic ideal is intensely living. In their 
eyes the widow, by the fact of her widowhood, is 
▼owed to celibacy and therefore to poverty, austerity, 
and prayer.” Again, when the critic speaks of the 
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common practice of the Hindu fanatics of throwing 
themselves deliberately under the wheels of the temple 
car, which is a downright lie, he does not remember 
that the number of cases of suicides are increasing by 
leaps and bounds in his own land and that such cases 
are comparatively few in India and that Hinduism 
looks upon suicide as a most heinous crime and con* 
demns it in the strongest possible terms. There are in 
India cases of immorality, cruelty and crime as in other 
parts of the world. But these cannot by any means be 
attributed to the entire nation. Besides, in India po- 
verty and squalor are not necessarily associated with 
crime, and the poor and the destitute, although subjected 
to starvation, disease and suffering, are less criminally 
inclined and more moral and God-fearing than those of 
the West. India enjoys in this respect, if not also in 
others a decided advantage over Europe and America. 
To depict the children of Mother India as a people lost 
in immorality and vice is a most gross and malicious 
libel. And most strongly do we repudiate it in the 
fiery words of Swami Vivekananda written from 
America in reply to the Madras Address — My Country- 
men, 1 have been more than a year in this country. I 
have seen almost every corner of their society, and, 
after comparing notes, let me tell you that neither are 
we “ devils ”, as the missionaries tell the world we are, 
nor are they “ angels ", as they claim to be. The less 
the missionaries talk of immorality, infanticide, and the 
evils of the Hindu marriage system, the better for them. 
There may be actual pictures of some countries before 
which all the imaginary missionray pictures of the Hindu 
society will fade into light. But my mission in life is 
not to be a paid reviler. I will be the last man to claim 
perfection for the Hindu Society. No man is more 
conscious of the defects that are therein, or the evils 
that have grown up under centuries of misfortunes. 
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If as foreign friends, you come with genuine 
sympathy to help and not to destroy. God- speed to you. 
But if by abuses incessantly hurled against the head of a 
prostrate race in season and out of season, you mean 
only the triumphant assertion of the moral superiority 
of your own nation, let me tell you plainly, if such a 
comparison be instituted with any amount of justice, the 
Hindu will be found a head and shoulders above all 
other nations in the world as a moral race.** 


THE STORY OF SISTER NIVEDITA*S LIFE 
By Swarni V edaniananda. 

Nivedita— “ the dedirated** — was the choicest flower of 
womanhood offered by Swarni Vivekananda at the feet of his 
beloved motherland. A welhborn and highly cultured woman 
belonging to the proud white race, she came to adopt India as her 
own country, accept the ancient Aryan religion as her own 
religion, and love the Indian people as her own kith and kin. 
And so thoroughly did she transform herself that she became not 
only a noble embodiment of thj highest Indian culture but also 
its ardent and eloquent interpreter and champion. Her surrender 
was without any reserve. She gave herself completely, and 
literally laid down her life for the service of India and her people* 

Miss Margaret Noble, for that was the name of Sister Nivedita 
before she took the vow of life-long Brahmacharya and service, is 
said to have both Scottish and Irish blood, although she was 
predominantly Irish both by parentage and birth, "he was born at 
Dungannon, G). Tyrone, in 1667. “ Very soon afterwards,*’ as 
Mr. S. R. Ratcliffe says in his admirable memoir on the Sister, 
*' her father, Samuel Richmond Noble, entered the Lancashire 
Independent Collge, in preparation (or the Congregational ministry, 
but did not live to fulfil his early promise." Her mother -Mary 
Isabel Noble -was a lady of great faith and devotion. She (ell 
seriously ill before the birth of her first daughter Margaret. And 
she prayed to the Lord to spare her (or the sake of th^ child whom 
she dedicated to His service. As later events came to show, it 
was the will of Providence that the girl that was born, should live 
a life consecrated solely to the service of God and His children* 
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Little Margaret grew into a girl of rare personality and rarer 
intellectual powers. She came to evince a great interest in 
education, underwent training as a teacher in England, and gained 
great experience by serving in various girTs schools, particularly 
in one conducted by an ardent advocate of New Education in 
South London. In 1892 Miss Noble started a school of her own 
at Wimbledon, London, with a view to realise her ideals of girTs 
education. She was one of the most active and enthusiastic lady 
educationists interested in ** the newer applications of educa- 
tional theory, when she came under the transforming influence of 
Swami Vivekananda during his first visit to England in 1895. 


Miss Noble was an earnest seeker after the Truth, but very 
different from the so-called orthodox women who pin their faith 
in traditional modes of thought and forms of worship. By nature 
she was passionately religious, rnd once became a member of the 
Anglican church which however, could not satisfy her hungry soul 
hankering after the deeper and universal truths of religion. A 
bold inquirer, a keen reader and a deep thinker, she possessed a 
highly critical mind that could accept a truth only after a thorough 
test and analysis. We were but fifteen or sixteen guests'*, says 
Nivedita in her great work, TAe Mos/er as / saca f/fm, "intimate 
friends, many of us . . . We were not very orthodox, or open 

to belief Most of us had, I incline to think, been 

singled out for the afternoon's hospitality, on the very score of our 
unwillingness to believe, for the difficulty of convincing us of 
the credibility of religious propaganda in general." It was a 
habit with Miss Noble to try to protect her judgment against 
ill-considered enthusiasm. She disputed the assertions of the 
Swami and raised great controversies, at times, becoming not only 
contentious but positively hostile. But the " Hindu yogi " instead 
of feeling offended at the attitude of the disputant must have felt 
glad at heart on the discovery of the superior stuff she was made 
of. Referring to this matter he said long afterwards to her — *'Lct 
none regret that they were difficult to convince. 1 fought my 
Master for six long years, with the result that 1 know every inch 
of the way ! Every inch of the way !" Miss Noble resisted her 
Master only to be conquered by him heart and soul. And before 
the Swami left England she began to address him as " Master ". 
Born with the heroic fibre herself, she " recognised the heroic 
fibre of the man *’ and desired to make herself "the servant of 
his love for his own people." 
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Swami Vivekananda was not like an ordinary preacher who 
spoke of the narrow doctrines and dogmas of a sector denomination. 
As a true disciple of Sri Ramakrishna he always dwelt on the 
universal ideals of religion, and as the apostle of a new age, he 
advocated the exchange and assimilation of the best ideals of the 
East and the West. The wonderful breadth of his religious 
culture, the newness of his teachings, and the irresistible charm of 
his personality— all these came as a great revelation to Miss 
Noble. And naturally her scepticism yielded place to faith. She 
came to be convinced as she said later on that the Swami’s call 
was sounded in the name of that which was strongest and finest, 
and was not in any way dependent on the meaner elements 
in man.'* 

The Swami visited England for the second time in April, 1896* 
On the previous occasion he had made many friends, but this time 
he won ardent disciples anxious to devote themselves heart and 
soul to the great cause of their Master. And Miss Noble was 
avowedly one of the most prominent among them. She had not 
very many opportunities to hear and know the Swami during his 
first visit. But now she was a constant listener to his talks and 
lectures, and became drawn towards him more than before. Re- 
calling these days says the Sister Nivedita in her The Master as I 
Saw Him, *' He had come to us as a missionary of the Hindu belief 
in the Immanent God, he called upon us to realise the truth of his 
Gospel for ourselves. ... He was deeply convinced of the 
need for Indian thought, in order to enable the religious conscious- 
ness of the West to welcome and assimilate the discoveries of 
modern science, and to enable it also to survive that destruction of 
local mythologies which is an inevitable result of all world*con- 
solidations* He felt that what was wanted was a formulation of 
faith which could make its adherents fearless of truth." The 
Swami always preached the Gospel of strength which made a 
tremendous appeal to the heroic heart of Miss Noble. He pro- 
claimed that " character, and character alone, was the power that 
determined the permanence of a religious wave." He held that 
the duty of a citizen was resistance, while that of the monk non- 
resistance which in reality, was an expression of greater strength 
than resistance. Forgive," said he, " when you can bring legions 
of angels to an easy victory." If the disciple discovered the glory 
of her Master, the Master also in his turn found out the rare worth 
of the disciple. 1 have plans," he said to her, for the women of 
my own country ip which you, I think, could be of great help to 
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me.” And how whole heartedly he accepted the disciple can be 
known from what he later on wrote to her. ” I will stand by you 
unto death, whether you work for India or not, whether you give 
up Vedanta or remain in it. The tusks of the elephant come ouU 
but they never go back. Even so are the words of a man.” 

Miss Noble responded to the call her Master and decided to 
proceed to India. She asked for her mother s permission and got 
it. It was very extraordinary for an orthodox Christian lady to 
readily allow her daughter to go to a strange land and cast her lot 
with a strange people. The mother had no doubt unbounded faith 
in her illustrious daughter. But the main reason why she un- 
hesitatingly gave her consent was, as she long after told an 
American fellow-disciple of Miss Noble, that she remembered her 
old vow and was glad to see that it was going to be fulfilled 
though in quite an unexpected manner. She was also highly 
pleased to learn from the American lady that the very name that 
was given to her daughter by the Swamt meant ”the one con- 
secrated.” Strangely enough the daughter was never told by her 
mother of the story of her dedication to God. She came to know of 
it for the first time from the American lady friend, and must have 
marvelled to think that the course of life she came to take was 
as it were preordained even before her birth. 

Miss Noble landed at Calcutta in January, 1898. Shortly after 
a party of friends arrived from America. All these Western 
disciples made their temporary home at the newly purchased 
quarters at Belur which later on became the headquarters of the 
Sri Ramakrishna Order. “ It was as the guest of these friends, 
here at Belur,” hints Sister Nevidita, "and later, travelling in 
Kumaon and in Kashmir, that 1 began, with them, the study of 
India, and something also of the home-aspects and relationships of 
the Swami*8 own life.” Miss Noble's training began as soon as she 
came to India. She was initiated into the life of a Brahmacharini 
by her Master and was given the name by which she became 
well known all over the world. The Master took her on an extensive 
tour along with the American friends for the purpose of giving her 
a deep insight into Indian thought and culture, and also a personal 
training for the work he wanted her to undertake for the women 
of India. 

Nivedita had to pass through a terrible conflict of ideals and 
consequent confusion at the beginning of her training. She had 
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constant clash with her Master who wanted to give a new mould 
to her personality by destroying her self-sufficiency and by remov- 
ing the most cherished prepossessions of her mind. This period of 
transition, as she then felt it, seemed to be the most unhappy 
period of the disciple's life, but still it never occurred to 
her to retract her proffered service. Speaking of these days 
she observes, Suffering is often illogical, and 1 cannot 
attempt to justify by reason the degree of unhappiness which 
1 experienced at this time, as I saw the dream of a friendly 
and beloved leader falling away from me. ar.d the picture of 
one who would be at least indifferent, and possibly silently 
hostile, substituting itself instead." But this suffering was in 
fact the travail of a new birth and was soon going to end 
happily. One day the Master said, ** Let us begin a new life.” 
With these words he lifted his hands, blessed his " most rebel- 
lious ” disciple kneeling before him, and brought about an unex- 
pected spiritual transformation in her life and thought. Nivedita 
came to be reborn as the true spiritual daughter of Swami 
Vivekananda. And she felt in place of the bitterness of conflict 
the ineffable sweetness of peace and reconciliation. 

After her most profitable travels, Nivedita returned to Calcutta 
in the beginning of November, 1898 with a view to open, a girl 
school and " to make some educational discovery which would be 
qualitatively true and universally applicable, to the work of the 
modern education of Indian women." She became the guest of 
the community of the Hindu ladies of whom the Holy Mother— the 
nun-wife and chief lady disciple of Sri Ramakrishna— was the 
head. These holy women exerted a great influence on Nivedita s 
life, and revealed to her the grace and dignity, the ideal and glory 
of Indian womanhood. It was with the help of the Holy Mother and 
other noble ladies that Swami Vivekananda was able to make a 
place for this Western disciple in Hindu Society. Hereafter, 
Nivedita was to live the life of an orthodox Brahmin Brahma- 
charini. During the first half of 1899 she freely associated and 
dined with people of various classes, both Indian and European, in 
Calcutta. But the Master held up before her a different mode of 
life as she had to prepare herself for the women’s work. He 
expressly told her during their voyage to England — “You must 
give up all visiting, and live in strict seclusion, you have to set 
yourself to Hinduise your thoughts, your needs, your conceptions, 
and your habits. Your life, internal and external, has to become 
all that an orthoc’ Hindu Brahmin Brahmacharini t ought to be. 
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The method will come to you, if only you desire it sufficiently. 
But you have to forget your own pa^t, and to cause it to be 
forgotten. You have to lose even its memory." 

Accompanied by the Swami. Sister Nivedita left Calcutta for 
the West in Ju *ke 1699. This voyage of six weeks as well as her 
stay with him for about the same per’od as a guest of friends in 
America, brought Nivedita in most intimate touch with her 
Master's wonderful mind and p'^rso-'ality, and enabled her to enter 
into the very depths of Hindu religion and culture. After this, 
besides spending i fortnight with him in Brittany in September, 1900, 
she never again had the opportunity of living with him. These 
were certainly the most precious days of her life. On the last 
evening of her stay in Brittany the Swami called her, and blessing 
her most heartily, said— "There is a peculiar sect of Muham- 
medans who are reported to be so fanatical that they take each 
new born babe, and expose it saying, ‘ If God made thee, perish I 
If Ali made thee, live !* Now that which they say to the child. I say, 
but In the opposite s'^nse, to you, to-night—* Go forth into the world, 
and there, if 1 made yo’», be destroyed ! If Mother made you, 
live I" With this practically ended the days of Nivedita’s dis- 
cipleship. The Swami returned to India at the close of 1900. 
Nivedita remained in the West until the beginning of 1902, when 
she came back to India as if to receive the final benediction of her 
Master who passed away in July, 1902. 

After her return from tho West, Nivedita resumed her work 
under more favourable conditions than before. All suspicions 
about her were removed. She wp.s cordially accepted by the 
society she came to serve. The unfailing charm of her character, 
her intense love for Indii and Indian people and culture, her 
spirit of selfless service to all without distinction — all these 
endeared her to tho people of the locality where she made her 
home. As Mr. S, R. Ratcliffe observes in bis sketch on the Sister 
—‘‘She was entirely accepted by her Hindu neighbours. In the 
bazars and lanes and by the riverside everybody knew her and 
she would be saluted as she passed with an affectionate reverence 
which was beautiful and touching to see. . . . The people 

remembered how when the plague broke out among them, Sister 
Nivedita had joined with the brethren of the Order of Ramakrishna 
in a crusade of nursing and sanative cleansing. And in times 
when there was no spectacular call of pestilence or flood, there 
went out from her house a constant stream of social and personal 
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service.** While the Indian people loved Nivedita as their very 
own, the Europeans, except the few of her intimate friends who 
appreciated her life and ideal of service, looked upon her as a 
gifted “ crank ” who avoided European society with a ‘* perverse- 
ness *' unintelligible to them. But Nivedita knew her mission and 
was never known to repent for her choice. Without caring for 
praise or blame, she carr i ed on her school work with great vigour and 
enthusiasm. In the early part of 1 902 an Amrican fellow-disciple — 
Miss Christine Greenstidel, later on known as Sister Christine — 
joined her and came to shoulder the greater portion of her school 
burden. Sister Christine was a great educationist and introduced 
the most modern methods of education in the school. Both the 
Sisters tried their best to create there an ideal Indian environment. 
It was this that secured the confidence of the most orthodox 
families, and drew not only little girls up to the marriageable age 
but also a large number of married women and widows. The 
special merit of the school was that unlike the Christian missionary 
institutions it made no attempt to convert the pupils to any out- 
landish religion and culture. The students were helped to inbibe 
the highest Hindu ideals, traditions and customs along with their 
general education. The great experiment that was made by 
Nivedita and her colleague proved to be eminently successful. But 
it is unfortunate to think that while many admired the institution, 
very few came forward to help and support her financially. 

Nivedita had to make the greatest sacrifice for the sake of the 
school. Forsaking all the comforts and luxuries of a Western 
home in the European quarters of Calcutta, she came to live an 
ascetic life in a small old house situated in a humble quarter of 
Northern Calcutta. But the small house "with its two court- 
yards, its limited second story, and its quaintly-terraced roofs, built 
at five different levels '* looked charming in the eyes of Nivedita. 
One of her students described it in a memoir written soon after 
the passing away of the Sister, *'The school is far from being in a 
healthy or well-ventilated house. The rooms are small and the 
roof is very low. During the summer (when the school remains 
closed) the rooms get so hot that half an hour’s stay in them will 
make the head ache. . . . There were no fans hung in 
Nivedita’s room. She always used to have a hand-fan about her. 
Most of the day she used to stay in that room buried in her work." 
Her work was mostly literary, and it was undertaken for the main- 
tenance of the school. This income was very insufficient. At 
times when funds would fall short, Nivedita would curtail her 
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own very limited personal expenses, and would even deny 
herself the bare necessities of life. All this privation and neglect 
of health brought a serious illness on Nivedita in the early part 
of 1905. She recovered from it, but it was followed by a prolonged 
attack of malarial fever which she got as the result of her visit 
to the flood and famine stricken areas in Barisal in the autumn 
of 1906. The magnificent health of Nivedita broke down, and 
she could never regain it thereafter. 

Nivedita led an intensely active life. Besides, attending to 
her school and literary work, she used to give frequent addresses to 
various andiences in Calcutta and elsewhere. Sometime after her 
return from the West in 1902 she went on a lecturing tour to 
Western India and later to Southern India, carrying everywhere the 
dynamic message of her Master and laying bare before all the 
glory of Hindu religion and culture, history and art. But in later 
years she devoted herself « mostly to literary activities. Her 
comparatively silent life enabled her to spread ber ideas very 
effectively through her writings. Besides she became a centre of 
great personal influence. Her home was ever open to all who 
sought her advice and service. Leaders of political thought, men 
of letters, scientists, artists, journalists, teachers and students alike 
often met there and them she inspired by the high ideals of her 
religious culture, spiritual nationalism and selfless service. She 
was one of the most patent forces that purified and intensified the 
national consciousness of all those who came under the spell of 
her influence, whether directly or indirectly. Hers was the call 
to** service and achievement for the motherland.**— “ No more 
words — words— words. Let us have deeds— deeds— deeds.** In the 
words of one of her Western friends, **she talked ever more freely 
than she wrote, and her conversation rich, spontaneous, clear- 
cut as a judicial utterance, threw new light upon art, literature and 
even science, and revealed her bold and fiery aspirations after 
Indian nationality. If this was not her religion, it was certainly 
a large part of it, and it would be difficult to exaggerate her 
influence upon the national movement. . . Her influence over 
young Bengal was greater than most people have ever suspected." 

Nivedita spent the last three years of her life in England and 
America. She returned to India during the first half of 1911. But 
she returned only to pass away in the lap of her adopted mother** 
land to whose services she offered her body, heart and soul. She 
went for a chaii|(e to Darjeeling. There she caught dysentery, and 
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passed away on 13th October, 1911. She retained consciousness 
till the very end. The boat is sinking. But 1 shall see the sun 
rise/' saying this she slept a sleep from which there was no return. 
The illusions of life were broken, and Nivedita passed into the 
abode of Light. The mortal body that she left was consumed by 
fire but the immortal soul, freed from the trammels of the world, 
attained to its true state in Kxistence'-Knowledge-'Biiss Absolute. 

Sister Nivedita has left to the world her immortal works— the 
best fruits of her deep study and wonderful experiences. It was 
undoubtedly the will of Providence that she chose to be a writer 
rather than a speaker- The mission of the twin souls whom she 
used to call Ramakrishna-Vivekananda, is being and will be 
admirably served through the circulation of her invaluable books 
which are reaching an ever increasing circle of readers both in the 
East and in the West. Her books give a faithful interpretation of 
the highest Hindu ideals realised by Western genius by piercing 
through the “ fleshly screen ’* that hides the view of both the 
unsympathetic stranger and the blinded children of the land. 
Nivedita s Kali the Mother came as a revelation to people accus** 
tomed to look upon Her as the hideous and bloody goddess of 
destruction. “ The Kali-image,” She says, ” is not so much a 
picture of the deity, as the utterance of the secret of our own lives. 

. . . Bend low, and you shall hear the answer that India makes 
to the Eternal Motherhood, through all her ages of torture and 
despair. Listen well, for the voice is low that speaks, and the 
crash of ruin mighty : ‘ Though Thou slay me, yet will 1 trust 
in Thee ! ^ ". In her Web of Indian Lije, according to many, her 
greatest book, Nivedita reveals the undying spirit of India with 
unsurpassed beauty and faith. In her Crod/e Tales of Hinduism, 
An Indian Siudy oj Love and Death she speaks of the eternal 
ideals of India as realised in the pist and to be r'*allsed in the 
future. In her master-piece —The Master as I saw Him — the 
last work to be published in her life time she narrates the 
story of the life and mission of her illustrious Master and of 
her unique experiences gained through her living touch with 
him. It is of this book that Prof. T. K. Cheyne of the 
Oxford University had said, "It may be placed among the 
choicest religious classics, below the various scriptures, but on 
the same shelf with the * Confessions of Saint Augustine ' and 
Sabatier's ‘ Life of Saint Francis * ”. Nivedita s works TAc Ciolc 
and Nalionat Ideals, Studies from an Eastern Home, Notes of 
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jom« wanderings with the Swami V ioekananda. Footfalls of Indian 
Hiitory, Religion and Dharma, Sioa and Buddha, Hints on 
Education etc, — most of which are collections of her numerous 
articles and essays contributed to various magazines interpreting 
the vital truths about the various aspects of Indian life and 
thought, history and tradition, art and uiaMiocture. Her works 
are very valuable contributions to world-thought. And iW«.y 
be read with great interest and profit by all who want to possess a 
true insight into the various phases of Indian life, individual and 
collective. 

It was the most earnest desire of Swami Vivekananda to 
inaugurate a movement for the regeneration of Indian womanhood. 
And to carry on this great work he wanted cultured and fearless 
Brahmacharinis who would lead a life of perfect chastity and spiri- 
tuality, renunciation and service. The celebate nuns.” said the 
Swami, ** will be teachers and preachers .... In villages 
and towns they will open centres and strive for the spread of female 
education. Through such devout preachers of character there will 
be the real spread of female education in the country.” It is a pity 
that the Swami could not find among the daughters of India a 
single soul to take up this ideal. But he was fortunate in dis- 
covering in a noble daughter of the West the potentiality of a 
Hindu Brahmacharini, one who would be able not only to realise 
the ideal in her own life, but also speak of its glory to others for 
their benefit. And her the Swami trained with infinite patience 
and affection, and held as an ideal of a new type of womanhood,-- 
an ideal embodied in his words of blessing addressed to his 
spiritual daughter Nivedita — 

** The Mother’s heart, the hero’s will. 

The sweetness of the southern breeze, 

The sacred charm and strength that dwell 
On Aryan altars, flowing, free ; 

All these be yours, and many more, 

No ancient soul could dream before 

Be thou to India’s future son 

The mistress, servant, friend in one.” 

Nivedita was a very complex personality. And as such she 
was a living paradox to many. No kinder woman ever lived. She 
was always ready with her offering of love and service. But if 
she was beneficent, she was terrible also. She used to burst into 
indignant flash and veritable thunder to witness the insolence and 
24 
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degradation to which the Indian was subjected. Says Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson, *' There was no dull tolerance about her, and I suppose 
no one ever called her gentle. Even with friends her disagree* 
ment could be vehement, and her contradiction was very direct. 
In face of the enemy her eyes turned to glowing steel and under 
anger they deepe"®^ in colour. Her scorn of presumptuous igno- 
ranr<* auci her indignation at wrong were blasting." There was 
always something flaming about her. The fire of Brahmacharya 
and Tapas —chastity and penance — endowed her with a charm and 
radiance, which illumined her friends but consumed her opponents, 
especially those who assumed a complacent and supercilous atti- 
tude towards India, her people and culture. She was unsparing in 
her criticism of the defects of Indian chiracter. But she again it was 
who stood as an intrepid champion of all that was good and noble 
in Indian civilisation. She was not only a teacher at school, but a 
preceptress to the children of Mother India, to whom she revealed 
the greatness of their spiritual and cultural heritage with a unique 
sympathy, introspection and power. She was always confident of 
India's glorious future, and was providentially chosen to be one 
of those instrumental in ushering in the dawn of a new age in 
India. Indeed to the sons of India Nivedita had been, as her 
Master wished, ** the mistress, servant, friend in one." 


A TALK TO STUDENTS 

(Ai Benares) 

By Swami Atulananda 

During my sojourn in India, this holy city of Benares, the 
ancient as well as the modern seat of Hindu culture and sanctity 
seems to act on me like a magnet. Every now and then in my 
wanderings in this vast and most interesting country of yours I am 
drawn to this great metropolis on the banks of the most sacred river 
in all India, and a< I breathe in the atmosphere of Kasi I feel as if 
I were transplanted to a new world, a world set aside for a defi- 
nite purpose. 

Here, in the centre of India, I find a city given to a special 
ideal, and that ideal the loftiest that man can aspire to; For here, 
from East and West, north and south, from the most remote corners 
of the land people pour in day after day, year after year, century 
after century with the great purpose to study Truth, meditate on 
and to realize Truth; to come face to face with God. 
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The search (or Truth is the occupation of every human being. 
G^nsciously or unconsciously our whole life is a search for Truth. 
It has been said that happiness is the aim of life. Every living 
being wants to be happy, to avoid misery. Correct i But the 
question is, what is true happiness 7 

Real happiness is found in Truth and in Truth alone, nowhere 
else ; (or Truth alone is Anandam, the highest Bliss. Every happi- 
ness we enjoy in life, whether it comes through the mind or the 
senses, is but a particle of that great happiness which we call 
Anandam. Every one of us wants Bliss. And instinctively we 
know that this Bliss is to be found somehow, somewhere. There- 
fore we can never be satisfied till we get it. 

That this instinct is a true instinct, and not a vain imagina- 
tion we know from our scriptures. They tell us that all creation 
is permeated with Bliss. Ananio Brahmeii vyajanat, *'From 
Bliss creation sprang into being, by Bliss it is maintained, towards 
Bliss does it proceed, into Bliss does it enter.'* And again : 
Dyauh saniiraniaxihhagun saniih. " Heaven is filled with peace, 
and so arc the sky, earth, water, trees, the gods, the creator. All 
in peace. May that peace come to me/* And that Santi, that 
peace, (or which the Rishi prayed is not different from Anandam, 
Bliss. 

So we all want happiness. It is the search (or happiness that 
has brought you here, to Benares ; that has made you enlist as 
students. Here you want to acquire the knowledge that may 
make it possible (or us to live a happy, and 1 hope, a useful life. 
It is the search for happiness that draws thousands of pilgrims 
away from their homes to a strange city, away from their friends 
and relatives, to the bank of the Ganges, to the feet of Viswanath, 
the Lord of the Universe. It is the search (or happiness that has 
brought me here from far away America, a distance of thousands 
of miles to learn the great lesson India has to teach, not only to 
me but to all sincere seekers after truth. It is the search (or true 
happiness that has made you ask me to discuss the great problem 
of life, how to make the best use of our opportunities. Thus we go 
on seeking in all directions till we shall find that Anandam which 
is Truth itself. 

Our condition in life is beautifully illustrated in the Mundaka 
and other Upanishads. Two birds are living on the same tree. 
The tree bears two kinds of fruit, sweet and bitter, but they look 
alike. . One of the birds perched oq th^ top of (he tree sits tber^ 
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quietly enjoying its own blissful condition. But the other bird 
hops from branch to branch greedy to eat of the fruit. When it 
pecks at a sweet fruit the bird is happy, but when it gets the bitter 
taste it is disgusted. Then it looks up to the other bird and 
thinks, '* How happy you are 1 I was foolish to expect all the fruit 
to be sweet.** Thinking thus the bird goes higher up in the tree 
towards its happy mate. But the fruits look so tempting, the bird 
forgets that sweet and bitter look alike* and again it eats, and the 
fruit is bitter. Thus on it goes : disappointment, and then drawing 
nearer to its mate, till at last the lower bird comes face to face 
with the upper bird. Then, suddenly, it realizes that it is only the 
shadow oi the upper bird, and drawing still closer, it merges 
itself in the upper bird, and with it comes the realization that in 
its real essence it was the upper bird all the time. 

This is life— the Jivatman tasting the pleasures and sorrows of 
the world till it merges into the Atman. Then comes the awaken- 
ing that it was in reality the Atman all the time, that its true 
nature is Bliss itself. 

It is one of the characteristics of the human mind, and a 
very happy and needful characteristic to be curious. Every 
moment of our lives we want to know something. The mind and 
the senses are always going outward, always inquisitive, always 
eager to gather information. So long this curiosity is not satisfied 
we remain restless, we cannot focus our mind, we cannot give 
our full attention to the work at hand. 

We live in an era o( unrest, of confusion. This is so not only 
in India but over the entire world. The greatest minds of to-day 
are occupied with the question how to bring some satisfaction, 
some harmony out of this chaos ; how to settle this endless dis- 
putes between the different nations of the world. The great 
diplomats of U>*day are racking their brains to lind a solution to 
the question how to maintain peace, how to prevent another 
world-war more terrible than anything the world has ever wit- 
nessed. In America a prize of one hundred thousand dollars, 
three lakhs of rupees, was held out to the person who produced 
the best essay dealing with world-peace. But no satisfactory 
solution has yet been offered. 

Now. it seems to me, that in theory at least the answer may 
be found in India, for your scriptures teach that all creation is one 
opnscious whoL; a livin|[ orpnism, of which each being is a 
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member. “ All this is Brahman/' We are all parts of one whole : 
every race, every individual, is a manifestation of one Supreme 
Being. All humanity, in truth, is one great Brotherhood. 

But the world can not be satisfied with theories. This truth 
has to be made practical, was to be demonstrated. You have the 
theory. Now we look towards you for the practical demons- 
tration. 

What, Young India, have you to offer ? What have you to 
show? Do you feel, do you act like members of a universal 
Brotherhood ? Childish national vanity, treating with disdain other 
nations of which you know very little, underrating the spiritual 
and moral power of other races, regarding yourselves as the only 
chosen people, your country as God ; and showing indifference 

towards the rest of the world, this is conceit, this will never 

do f You will have to place yourselves on the universal plane. 
From there you shall have to think and act. Unless you are 
imbued with sympathy for the world, you cannot expect the 
world to sympathize with you. 

My friends, the present leaders of world-movements are 
passing away. A few years more and you, who are students now 
will form part of the educated class in India. A great responsi- 
bility will be placed upon your shoulders, not only the responsibi- 
lity of supporting a family, but also the responsibility resting 
upon every adult member of a great, civilized nation. The world 
is knit together as it was never before ; no nation any longer can 
stand alone ; your problems will be world-problems. 

You are now to equip yourselves, to acquire knowledge, to 
develop character, to get strong mentally and physically, and, I 
hope, also spiritually. You are now to prepare yourselves for 
manhood, to lay the foundation of what constitutes a real man. 

Some twenty years ago the Swami Vivekananda predicted the 
great catastrophe that overtook the West. He warned the 
Western nations that unless they turned to spiritual methods 
their materialistic civilization would crumble to pieces. His 
voice was like " the voice of one crying in the wilderness ", 
unheeded. At present Western nations realize to some extent 
their mistake. But the wheel of events once set into motion is 
not so easily stopped. A voice is raised here and there to put a 
halt to the wild rush toward materialism: a warning note is 
lpqn<ied to turn to things spiritual. But readjustment is a padue) 
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process, it cannot be accomplished in a day. You know the old 
saying. Prevention is better than cure. The Swemi Vivekananda 
has pointed out the way how India may avoid the mistakes ol the 
West. And unless his advice is heeded the future of India looks 
dark indeed. 

"The strength of India." The Swami " said, is in hei religion. 
Not by imitating the West but by being true to her own 
principles India is sure to rise, to take her place once more among 
the civilized nations of the world. India stands for spirituality, 
and that spirituality she must bring to other nations taking in 
exchange whatever good the West has to offer." 

Now, every nation is aware of the fact that her future strength 
depends on her youths. That is why at present the training of 
boys and girls in Western countries has become an all-important 
question. It is generally admitted that the old methods do no- 
longer suffice, and new methods of education are being introduced 
in every great city. It is everywhere recognized that there is 
something lacking in the young people who have finished their 
university course. Their brains are stuffed with knowledge, but 
they lack the wisdom to apply this knowledge to the best advan- 
tage. and they have not the character necessary to live and die 
for a great ideal. The cause of this inefficiency is now traced 
to a low standard of morality among the students, Moral and 
spiritual training has been neglected. The students often live a 
life of dissipation, wasting their strength before they enter upon 
manhood. They have not practised what has always been held 
as the highest ideal in India, namely Brahmacharya. In the 
Mundaka Upaniihad it is said. “ The Truth hidden in the heart, 
resplendent and pure can be attained by sound knowledge, and 
Brahmacharya constantly practised." 

No youth can ever expect to become great unless he adheres 
to the rules of Brahmacharya laid down by all great teachers of 
India. The ancient Rishis in India in their forest universities 
enforced this rule on all their students. Chastity, truthfulness, 
integrity, were everywhere insisted upon. “My hope for this 
country,** the Swami Vivekananda exclaimed, " rests on the young 
healthy, the strong, the pure. And you all know how strongly 
Brahmacharya is advocated by your great national leader Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

The corner-stone on which is built true manhood and 
gbgrsctcr, is B'^ahmacharya* Train yourselves now, while you are 
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young, to be pure and truthful in word, thought and deed. It will 
give you tremendous brain-power, will-power, endurance, health 
and strength. Self-control practised in youth will bear fruit for 
the rest of your lives. All great men are chaste and truthful. 
That is what gives them their magnetic petsonality, what gives 
them their influence over other men. They are dynamos of 
strength because they have stored up their energy from their 
early boyhood. Dissipation wrecl'.s the nervous system and 
weakens the brain. Practise Brahmacharya and a great future 
lies before you. 

In ancient times in India, the universities were located away 
from the cities, away from the temptations found in crowded towns. 
In these forest retreats the students lived in close contact with 
their Guiu, watching his behavior, serving him, learning from him. 
And the pi o cess of giving instruction was altogether different from 
what it is in the universities to day. 

“ Education, " the Swami Vivekananda said, “ is bringing out 
the perfection that is already in man." It does not mean over- 
loading the mind with knowledge of facts and data. It means 
bringing out the best that is inherent in every human being. It 
means bringing to the surface, and bringing into action the noble 
qualities of the soul. Education means character-building. 

In India education and religion went hand in hand. " My 
religion," the Swami Vivekananda said, "is character building." 
This, the West has forgotten. Education has been divorced from 
religion. In the public schools in America religion is not 
allowed to be taught, there is no moral training. Hence their 
failure. 

Your ancient Rishis knew better. They understood that 
religion and education should never be separated. The one is but 
the fulfilment of the other. No true education is possible without 
a high moral standard to build upon. The highest knowledge we 
can attain is the knowledge of the Atman our true self. 'Know- 
ing Him, everything else becomes known." So it is said in the 
Kathopanishad : None who has not turned away from bad conduct, 
whose senses are not under control, whose mind is not collected or 
at rest can attain the knowledge of the Atman. 

The first instruction imparted in the ancient forest universities 
was moral conduct, control of the mind and the senses. Once the 
mind is controlled knowledge comes easily* A controlled mind can 
master all knowledge. 
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This is the second point I wish to emphasize. Practise control 
o( mind. In your studies, in your games, practise control of mind. 
All great athletes know that half of their strength lies in controlling 
their minds- During their time of training they control their 
senses, they abstain from all forms of dissipation, they regulate 
their diet, they practise according to strict rules. And in the field 
they keep close watch over their minds, not to become ruffled by 
anything the opponent may perpetrate, And so it is in every 
pursuit of life. The business man, the lawyer, the inventor, every 
one knows that the secret of success lies in control of mind, never 
to get excited, never to get angry or annoyed, never to give way 
to outbursts of temper even under the most provoking conditions. 

During your university career this is an important point to 
remember. Don't allow your mind to play tricks on you. Be 
master of your mind, not its slave. When it is time for study, 
study. When it is time for play, play, no matter what your mind 
may say. Your mind may be lazy, disinclined to work or play, 
Take hold of your mind, and force it to perform its duty. 

Obedience to superiors was in the forest universities the 
method employed to master the mind, to keep it from being 
willful, from following its own inclinations. Know the Atman, 
the Self, as the lord of the chariot," the Kathopanishad says, " the 
body is only the chariot, Intelligence is the driver, and the mind, 
the reins. The senses are the horses." Intelligence, the Buddhi, 
must take firm hold of the mind, the reins, then, the horses will go 
in the right direction, and the chariot will reach the goal. Regu- 
late your lives, have a program, set aside appointed hours for 
study as well as for recreation ; and regulate your diet. It is 
difficult to acquire good habits. But once good habits are 
established life will run smoothly and the best results will be 
obtained. Study the biographies of successful m : n, and you will 
find that they live regulated lives. They first decide what they 
want to do, then they draw up a program, and then they adhere to 
that program allowing nothing to interfere "He who has his mind 
always under control and who is pure," the scriptures say. 
reaches the goal.'* 

To be continued. 
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SUPREME IMPORTANCE OF THE DYING MOMENT 

All the great seers of the world in their attempts to peep 
through the Shadow of Death have with one voice proclaimed the 
existence of a life after death. The Hindu and the Buddhist, the 
Christian and the Jew, the Mussalman and the Parsi— all believe in 
a life after death which has been declared to be a preparation 
for the future life. And although each religion in its own way 
pictures the vision of the Beyond none has failed to impress on its 
votaries the belief that the future life of man depends in some 
specially intimate way upon his state of mind at death. 

In a recent issue of the Annals of the Bhandafkar Institute there 
appears an article on *‘The Hour of Death** by Mr. Franklin 
Edgerton of Yale University wherein he discusses the view points 
of the various religions concerning this interesting theme. 

Even in the youngest of religions — Mohammedanism— we have 
traces of this belief*~that the dying state of mind determines a 
man's future life. ** Whoso*s last words are the Kalima (profession 
of faith * there is no God but God*), so runs the faith, will enter 
Paradise," and it is directed that this shall be recited in the 
presence of the dying. Thus we see a Mohammedan could be 
saved without reference to his past life if he but died with this 
specially holy formula on his lips. 

Turning to Christianity we find the same idea. ** The frame 
of mind.'* says Mr. Edgerton. ''at the hour of death is of crucial 
importance in determining the fate of the soul after death." 
" The classical or canonical authority for the efficacy", continues 
the writer, “ is the story of the Penitent thief at the Crucifixion ; 
despite his evil life, Jesus ass'^res him of Paradise because of his 
pious disposition at the end. * * * * In other words he (the Chris- 
tian) conceived that at the moment when his fate in the next life 
would be decided, his spiritual state would be what it was at death 
without any particular reference to his previous life." In fact in the 
Ritual Romanum, the official ritual book of the Roman Catholic 
Church, a fifth of the whole Roman ritual is devoted to ceremonies 
concerned with man's last hour that he may chalk out a hopeful 
future. 

Examining the sister religion, Judaism, what do we find ? The 
Jewish ritual demands the dying man at his last hour to repeat 
thrice. " Blebsed be His name whose glorious kingdom is for ever 
and ever ** and seven times " The Lord He is God ** if he wishes 
a happy future. Thus in Judaism as well as in Christianity 
man could get right with God at the last moment despite a 
long life of wickedness. 

25 
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Nor is the religion of the Parsi lacking in this belief. 
Zorastrianism asks the dying man to confess his sins as does 
Christianity and then to repeat the Aihcm Vohu — the sacred formula 
from the A vesta which plays exactly the role of the Hindu sacred 
Mantrams and the divine names among Hindu, Jew and Christian 
alike. 

Now coming to India we observe the same belief in the three 
religions nf India -Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. Jainism 
believes that the life after death will depend upon the state of 
mind at death. It says that nidana (a wish for some worldly 
benefit in a future birth) is to be exercised at least at death even if 
it had not been entertained previously. So also does the Buddhist 
canon recognise this* “ Earnest wish ** which in Pali goes by the 
name of Patlhana or abhinihara, “ Though a man **, records the 
the Milinda Panha, “ should have lived a hundred years of an evil 
life, yet if, at the moment of death, thoughts of the Buddha should 
enter his mind, he will be reborn among the Gods.** Even in the 
case of Buddha himself it is said he attained his Buddhahood as a 
result of an abhinihara which he made under a previous Buddha 
Dipamkara. 

But no trace of such a belief is to be found in the Vcdic 
Samhitas. Therefore it is to be concluded that in India such a 
belief was a lat^-r growth. This idea seems to have gaind ground 
only in the Middle Vedic period or Brahmana period. It appears 
in the Satapaiha Brahmana, Therein it is said that man's future 
depended upon his total frame of mind at the time when he passed 
away from the world. “ He who is certain" says the Brahmana 
“that he will obtain the Atman which is his real Self after death 
his destiny is assured.'* Coming down to later times, in the period 
of the Upanishads we have a clear statement of this belief. The 
Prasna Upanishads Chapter 3, Verses 9 and 10, tells us : — 

“ The Fire is verily Udana, for they in whom the fire has 
extinguished, go for rebirth with their senses absorbed in the mind. 
Whatever his thought (at the dying moment) with that l\)e becomes 
the Prana ; the Prana united with the fire leads on with the Atman 
into the desired world." From this it is clear that the thought 
entertained at the dying moment determines our next existence. 
And so it is that in the last moments of a man, the room he is in 
reverberates with the chant of Mantras in order that the dying 
man in that atmosphere of godliness may remember His name and 
attain salvation. The beautiful story of Ajamila need not be 
repeated here. He lived a life of sin and simply because in calling 
his son he uttered the name of Narayana — for that was his son s 
name — he attained to heaven.For It has been said that the Lord's 
name even unconsciously uttered will burn all the sins as a log 
of wood is burned by fire or disease by medicine. Such is the 
power of the Lord’s name. Why seek in stories or legends for 
such authority, No less a person than the Lord Sri Krishna himself 
speaks to Arjuna : “ He, who at the time of death, meditating on 
Me alone, goe forth leaving the body, attains My being • there i$ 
no doubt of this," 
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Whatever the basis oi this notion may be we see that in the 
history of mankind there has been a common belief that the dying 
state of mind determined the course life would take after death. 
The thoughtful Hindu mind tried to connect a man's future lile 
with the doctrine of Karma — 'conceivrg the state of the soul at 
death as a sort of automatic reflex or summary as it were of the 
soul's preceding life.' And hence the mind of man who had led a 
good life must be in a good state at the time of his death. 

Europe and Christianity. 

Western Christianity has received a rude shock at the hands 
of its professed adherents. Even at the beginning of the last 
century one could notice stirrings against that religion in the 
West. Lead by Comte, the Positivist, who propounded his three 
stages of thought — theological, meiaphysical, and positive— the 
" progressives in the world of thought" attempted to lay bare the 
hollowness of Christianity tnd carried on a crusade against 
religion in general and founded a church of the " religion of 
humanity". Yet the great bulk of the population stuck to their 
old ways. But as the century rolled on, mighty inventions in the 
field of science slowly and silently undermined the very funda-* 
mentals of their ancient faith. It resulted in a division of the 
followers of Christ into Fundamentalists and Modernists. The 
controversy which led to this division is still raging in the West. The 
Fundamentalists hold that the whole Bible from cover to cover 
contains gospel truth ; that the cosmological and dogmatic con- 
ceptions are nothing but facts; and that all achievements of 
science including even the latest are but " blasphemous attacks 
upon higher spiritual interests * The Modernist on the other hand 
demands a rationalistic explanation of the world, and is 
prepared to bow down to science and understand the Bible in its 
light. 

A careful examination of the History of Europe reveals to us 
that Christianity has ceased to be a potent factor because "the shep- 
herds of the flock" have failed to follow Christ and live like him. 
While the Prince of Peace called upon his disciples to take up 
the cross And follow him, his followers livnig a life of luxury and 
ease have sought to place him on a throne of gold with the sceptre 
of the tyrant in his hand. With a Bible in one hand and a gun in 
the other European Christianity has been marching "carrying 
light to the barbarous " and gaining more and more in her mate- 
rial prosperity. The Sacred name of Christ has been defiled and 
made an instrument for her self-aggrendisment. 

Defacing Christ in this manner brought about the terrible 
tragedy of 1914. The peace of Europe broke in that year. Europe 
with all her knowledge of science managed to maim or kill, 
during a period of about seven short years more people than all 
her science could save during the period of half a century of peace 
that preceded it Suffering, intense suffering, has opened the eyes 
of Europe today. There has been a sincere demand for religion. 
Many have begun to feel that religion should not bs 
departmental, but should permeate and control all departments 
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of life* They have also begun to feel I hat it is the only solace in 
life. Where can the solace come from ? Can it be from the truths 
of professed Christianity which she has hegun to suspect ? Already 
the intellect of Europe has questioned the exisU'nce of Christ him- 
self. In 1922 M. Loisy published his Le$ Liores dcs Nouveau) Testament^ 
one of the most important and significant bool: son ; his subject. 
There he re-arranges the New Testament and practically surrenders 
the whole gospel story as history and speaks of the chain of events 
therein as symbolical or fictional. Another student of the origins 
of Christianity, Dr, Couchoud, has declared in his Enigma of 
Jews ** that as a historical personage Jesus is unknown ’* and that 
** Jesus is derived from induction One of the Scholars of this 
School, Dr. Georg Brandes, a Danish Professor has lately published 
his Jesus a Myth. In it the learned professor maintains that Jesus 
is as legendary in character as William Tell an J others. A writer in 
the Sunday Chronicle in reviewing this book states; “From all 
countries there are signs of the existence of a delibeiate war on 
religion" meaning Christianity and anti-Christian demonstrations 
are being deliberately fomented, religious belief cf all description 
is being violently assailed, and the war against what is termed the 
* autocracy of God * is being openly proclaimed." The same 
writer describes Dr. Brandes* Book. as a “powerful intellectual 
attempt to destroy the historical basis of Christianity.** The West 
is thus divided against itself in the matter of its beliefs. 

No doubt science by its discoveries has ministered successfully 
and ably to the material welUbeing of Europe, but it has failed to 
give her peace of mind. Science has given Europe, health, 
innumerable ways of physical enjoyment and has made her as it 
were the Supreme ruler of the world : but this same science has 
equipped her with terrible weapons for a whole-sale slaughter of 
men. Nor have the theories cf Individualism and Socialism 
procured her peace. While Individualism has brought in its train 
social anarchy, Socialism has left her in the clutches of the tyranny 
of capitalists who fatten themselves on the misery of the many. 
Material prosperity having been secured, the scientific West 
thought that the long-wished for millennium was at hand. But 
unfortunately it was the butchering of millions perpetrated in the 
name of the Prince of Peace— the t^hrist — that Europe witnessed. 
The mournful West has become disillusioned. She seeks peace 
which science has failed to give. She wants a religion which calls 
forth what is highest and best in humanity without being indifferent 
or negligent at the same time to the social order which so largely 
determines the individual's aims, duties and standards of Judgment. 
As Christianity has failed to satisfy Europe in its demand for 
peace it has turned its attention to other religions. And hence we 
find a mosque to-day in England — England which centuries ago sent 
a crusade against Islam, and some English people embracing Islam. 
But more than Islam, the religion of Buddha is appealing to the 
people of Europe. Only the other day a learned European (poke 
to an Indian that the future religion of Europe would be 
“ some form of Buddhism." In his article on ** The Buddhist 
Home ’* in German by Rail Henkel and translated by Dsya for 
the benefit of the readers of the British Buddhist, we obtain 
gome idea o the position of Buddhism in Europe today. 
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Today Europe has ten thousand folloivers of the Buddha.*’ He 
says, "Almost all the doctiines of the Buddha are translated 
into German and propagated in even translations— a work of 
culture, which is envied by the experts of other nations. In 
Vienna and Berlin there are people who prepare themselves to go 
to those lands where Buddhism is kept in its pure and original 
form (Ceylon, Burma and Siam) to live the life of Buddhist monks. 
A huge Buddhist Library was founded in Siam, whose king is the 
Patron of Buddhism. In Ceylon and Rangoon colonies of German 
Buddhist Monks have been formed. Even in Europe different 
endeavours are noticeable whose chief aim is to make it possible 
for the people of the West to lead the highest and Natural Moral 
life, which Buddhism teaches. Even in the island of Capri there 
lives a Buddhist Community. Shortly a large Buddhist Church 
will be built in London. There is a similar establishment in 
Denmark." Nor is this all. Under the patronage ct the Soviet 
Government preparations are now being made for the establishment 
of an Academy for the study of Buddhism in Leningrad. 

We welcome these changes. Religion is a matter of the indi.. 
vidual and man must have full liberty to follow his conscience. 
Said the sages of India W " That which exists is 

one sages call it variously. ’ Only when this is realised and life 
regulated to fall in with it that peace and good will can reign 
on earth. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

MAHASAMADHI 

Srimat Swami Saradananda. the venerable Secretary of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, has passed away. From our midst has 
been suddenly removed a towering personality of rare spiritual 
attainments, a most loving teacher and leader who, with wonderful 
tact, patience and devotion, guided the growth and activities of the 
Ramakrishna Mission ever since its inception more than quarter 
of a century back. 

Endowed with a remarkable spirit of selflessness and sacrifice 
possessed of a mighty heart overflowing with love and sympathy, 
the Swami was ever ready to bear the burden of others, and gave 
to a large number of world-weary and struggling souls the solace 
and protection which they sought in vain in other quarters. We 
are overwhelmed by the keen sense of loss sustained by us, both 
personally and collectively, in the demise of the illustrious Swami. 
His noble and dignified personality, grave and steady, calm and 
peaceful, be-speaking the natural depth of his soul and a wonderful 
combination of all the highest qualities of head and heart, of 
knowledge and devotion, work and meditation will be missed not 
only by ourselves, but also by his innumerable disciples, devotees 
and admirers to whom his presence was a perennial source of 
peace and blessedness. 
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The Swami was one of the few blessed souls who along with 
their chief, Swami Vivekananda, 8?t at the feet of ihcir Divine 
Master, Sri Kamakrishna, and learned from him the ways to God- 
realisation and service. And later on he proved to be one of the 
greatest apostles of Hinduism not only in India, but also in America 
where he won the admiration of all who came in close touch with 
him by his charming manners, deep erudition and impressive 
lectures and class-talks. 

The Swami was suffering from various ailments for sometime 
past. Of late he showed some signs of improvement which 
turned to be but the forerunner of the approaching end. After his 
usual meditation in the evening of the 6tli August, he had a sudden 
attack of apoplexy. Imspite of the best medical aid, he did not 
regain his consciousness, and entered into Mahasamadhi at 
2-54 AM on the I9th August. Followed by a huge piocession, the 
Swami's .body was brought in the morning from Baghbazaar, 
Calcutta where he was staying, to Belur Ma h, and was consecrated 
to the fire on the banks of the Holy Ganges. 

At the end of his life-Iong labour the great worker has been 
called to rest. From the mundane world he has gone to the 
abode of Immortality and Bliss. But as an ideal monk and 
religious preceptor, whose central theme of life was Divine 
realisation, stern renunciation and loving service, as the inspired 
author of the immortal biography of his Master, the Sri Ramakrishna 
Leelaprasanga, the most authentic, scholarly and philosophical 
work on the subject, as one of the dynamic personalities who 
brought the Ramakrishna Mission into being, nourished it with 
their life’s blood and developed it into a great organisation with 
nearly a hundred branches in India and abroad, Swami 
Saradananda’s memory will continue to be a source of inspiration 
and strength to those whom he has left behind, nay, it will be 
ever cherished by posterity with sincere admiration and heartful 
devotion. May his spirit abide with us for ever ! 

Om Shantih! Shantihl! Shantihlll 

SWAMI SHARVANANDA AT SIMLA 

After founding a centre of the Ramakrishna Order at Delhi in 
May last the Swami Sharvansnda left for Simla where he stayed 
for two months. During his stay there he delivered a series of 
lectures in English and Bengali on diverse religious subjects as 
”God, Soul and Matter,*' "The Message of the Universal Religion." 
" Law of Karma," "Mayavada," "Secret of Worship,” etc. The 
Swami's lectures were very much appreciated and have evoked 
great enthusiasm among the people there. 

SWAMI NIRMALANANDAJI AT MADRAS 

After a few months' stay at the Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Trivandrum, Swami Nirmalanandaji, President of the Sri Rama- 
krishna Ashr ima. Bangalore arrived at Madras on Sunday, the Nth 
August on his way to Calcutta. 
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The Swami acceded to the request of some of the devotees to 
have a religious conversazione instead of the usual class held at 
the Math every Sunday evening. The talk of the evening centered 
on Bhakti. In the course of the talk the Swamiji pointed that the 
real Bhakta did not care for worldly gains or worldly loss, but was 
one, who wholly resting in the lord looked upon himself as the 
son of the Lord and thereby becoming completely fearless, did 
not shudder, like the Jnani, at the miseries of the r^rorld. The 
Bhakta was therefore prepared to take any number of births and 
undergo all kinds of sufferings in order that he may enjoy the 
presence of the Lord within and without. He never wanted like 
the Jnani to merge himself in Brahman and put an end to the joys 
and sorrows incidental to human birth. So the Bhakta was a real 
hero and quoting the instance of Hanuman, the greatest of Bhaktas, 
he showed that he was even superior to the Jnani. In fact the 
true Bhakta. never possessed a slave mentality as was generally 
supposed. On the other hand he always carried a heroic will. 

After the clearing a few doubts raised by the devotees the class 
dispersed. The Swamiji left for Calcutta the very same night. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, OOTY 

Avery interesting function took place on Wednesday, the 
1 0th August in the presence of a large gathering when the Rama- 
krishna Mission branch at Ootacamund, received a free gift of the 
handsome Panchakshara hall from messers P. M. Sadasi va Mudaliar, 
P. M Gtiruswami Mudaliar, P. M. Pasupati Mudaliar and P. M. 
Raja Bahadur Mudaliar— the wealthy Indian planters of the 
Nilgiris. The hall which is situated close to the main bazaar Is a 
decent building where religious discourses could regularly be deli- 
vered for the benefit of the townspeople. The object of the function 
was to hand over the title-deeds of this property formally to 
Swami Yatiswarananda, President of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Madras, who had gone there for the purpose. 

During the function another timely gift came from the hands 
of the Maharaja of Jodphur. The Maharaja sent a sum of Rs. 4003 
in addition to Rs. 1000 already given towards meeting the 
expenses for putting up the habitation for the Mission at Ooty 
recognising thereby the Mission, work and his Highness’s interest 
in the welfare of the Hindus inhabiting the hills. 

LECTURES BY SWAMI YATISWARANANDA 

Under the auspices of the Sri Ramakrishna Ashram, Ootacamund, 
Swami Yatiswarananda, President, Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Mjidr. 1 8, delivered a series of three lectures, one at the Ashram 
and the other two at the Panchakshara Hall on the 14th, 2l8t and 
28th August. The subjects of his address were, The Goal of 
Life,** '*The Message of Sri Ramakrishna" and " Varnashrama 
Dharma ** respectively. The lectures were very much appireciated 
by the audience. 

SWAMI RAGHAVANANDa’s ARRIVAL FROM AMERICA 

Swami Raghavananda of the Vedanta Society,. Ramakrishna 
Mission, New York, U.S. A. arrived at the Sri Ramakrishna 
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Math, Madras, from Colombo, on the morning of the 23rd August 
last, after a stay of four years in America. Early in June last, he 
left America and came to London, where he stayed* for sometime. 
In London he spoke on several occasions to small groups of 
people and held classes on Hindu religion and philosophy. 
In Holland he stayed a few days with a friend and spoke on one 
occasion to a small group on Vedanta. In Berlin, Piof. Glasenapp 
of the Berlin University, invited him to take one of his lectures in 
the Oriental Seminary. And there the Swami spoke to an audience 
oi students and professors on ‘Yoga and its Relation to Indian life.*’ 
Prof. G1 *scnapp who presided, translated the lecture in German for 
those who did not understand English. Then passing through 
France and after a few days* stay at Paris, he took boat at 
Marseilles and reached Colombo on the 20th August. In 
Colombo Swamis Vipulananda and Avin^^shananda m^t him and 
he stayed with them for some time and spoke nn the day he left, to 
friends an! members of the Vivekananda Society, Colombo, 
on the message of Vedanta in the West. 

SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDa’s BIRTHDAY 

The Birthdaj' of Swami Ramakirshnananda which enme off on 
Thursday, the 25th of August was ceremoiuously observed at the 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore. The programme of the day 
included special Puja and Bhajana. 

The Ramakrishna students* Home founded by Swami Rama- 
krishnananda, observed with solemnity their founder’s day. There 
was apec'al puja and Bhajana by the boys of the Home. Swami 
Raghavananda who happened to be in Madras en-route to Calcutta 
from America spoke to the boys in the morning on the Life of the 
Swami Ramakrishnananda. In the evening also Swami Raghava- 
nanda gave an address to the new graduates of the Home on the 
Duties and Responsibilities of their life. 

RAMAKRISHNA TAPOBAN, DIIARCHOLA AN APPEAL 

Situated in the heart of the Himalayas, out of the reach of 
civilisation the above Ashram has been rendering a signal service 
to the poor illiterate inhabitants of the locality. Through the kind 
help of some Bhutia merchants it has started a free resi lential 
school and a charitable dispensary ; but for want of funds the 
activity of the Ashram is greatly handicapped. At present the 
Ashram requires two buildings, one for the school and the other 
for the accomodation of the workers and students - the cost 
of which is estimated at Rs. 5003 The charitable dispensary 
also needs sufficient medicine and other medical necessaries. 

"^e Ashram appeals to the generous public for extending 
jh®!*" helping hand. We hope all benevolent people will coniribute 
liberally and ent ble the workers to be of greater service to the 
country. 

ConUibutlons. however small, will be thankfully received by 
Swami Anubhavananda. Secretary, Ramakrishna Tapoban, Dhar- 
chola, P,0. Dt. Almora,U.P. 
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“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

” Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘I am the Atman.” 

SwAMI ViVEKANANOA. 
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PRAYER. 


3 * * 

*nn#pr vfreref i 

*TiT# wn'sif'inr ii 

O Goddess Durga ! Thou Who art Ever-blissful, 
Ever-compassionate, Thou Who pervadeth the whole 
universe and assumeth the universal form, to Thee 
my salutations. Thou Whose lotus feet the universe 
worshippeth, Thou Who art the Liberator of the universe 
itself, to Thee my salutations. Thou, Eternal Refuge ! 
I seek refuge in Thee. 


O Goddess Durga I Thou Who art the Saviour of 
the poor and the helpless. Thou Who art the Protector 
of the terror-stricken and the afflicted. Thou Who art 
the Resort of the thirsty and the bound, to Thee my 
salutations. Thou Who art the Sole>giver of emancipa- 
tion, Thou Who art the Liberator of 'the universe itself, 
to Thee my salutations I Thou, Eternal Refuge I I Seek 
refuge in Thee. 


ViSWASARA TaNIBA. 



SPIRITUAL TALKS OF 
SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

(Continued from page 165) 

Three things are essential lor the realisation of 
God — human birth, desire for salvation and company of 
holy me'n. By the grace of God you have got all these 
three. Now make the best use of these rare opportunities 
and attain the supreme object of human birth. What is 
the good of running after fleeting pleasures when you can 
attain eternal peace and happiness ? Renouncing every- 
thing you have taken refuge at His lotus feet with the 
noble aspiration of realising Him ; see therefore that 
your life is not spent in vain. Remember this thing, my 
boy, it is possible to be born again as man and have the 
spiritual hankering as well, but I can assure you, that 
the company of such holy men (disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna) as you enjoy now is your rare privilege and 
you cannot expect to have it always. The blessing 
of the holy company as this comes to one as a 
result of great merit, accumulated during many births. 
Therefore 1 enjoin on you to make the best use of this 
opportunity instead of wasting your life in worthless 
pursuits. 

Faith and intense faith in the words of your Guru 
will make everything easy for you. Without this all 
forms and rituals of s, religion are simp4y useless. So 
surrender yourself absolutely to your preceptor as does 
a kitten to its mother. He will then look after you and 
provide you with everything ; yours is only to have the 
simple faith in him alone. 

How far can your intellect go ? He who has taken 
your burden on himself, has his sense of responsibility, 
and fftels anxious for your welfare much more than you 
do. He* will save you from all dangers and difficulties* 
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No evil can befall a faithful disciple who is under the 
protecting wings of the Guru. 

Men will surely go wrong so long as they do not 
realise God. But if they surrender themselves to the 
Guru, the chances of committing error will evidently be 
much less than what would be otherwise. Remember 
Sri Ramakrishna’s parable of the father and the son 
walking over narrow ridges across the field. If the father 
himself takes hold of the son’s hand, there is no fear of 
of the latter slipping off his feet ; but if the son tries to 
take hold of the father’s arm there is a chance of his 
falling down. Let those who have got the grace of 
their competent Guru rest content leaving it to him to 
cure them of all their defects. 

And renunciation being the Sine quo non for attain- 
ing peace and happiness everything should be given 
up for the sake of God. Unbroken Brahmacharya 
(continence) is also what is most required of one seeking 
for the Lord. Man without continence is as good as an 
animal. Discrimination is the line of demarkation 
between man and brute. Man can realise God if he 
strives for it but the brute cannot. The latter is a 
complete slave of the senses. And a man who is ruled 
by passions is no better than a brute. 

If you wish to possess real peace and hapiness and 
taste joy and cheerfulness in this very life hold fast to 
God giving up all. Don’t think that renunciation con- 
sists in \yandering about with a pair of tongs in hand and 
smearing the body all over with ashes. The outward 
marks of Tyaga (renunciation) meant only for show 
bring no good ; they are on the other hand most harm- 
ful. Real renunciation consists in the complete sur- 
render of one’s self to the will of God. Pray to Him 
saying : “ My Lord ! my body, my mind and every- 
thing are Things own ; Thou mayest use them as Thou 
wilt." Have you not heard that Sri Ramakrishna knew 
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nothing but the Divine Mother, and that whatever he 
did was according to Her will and guidance ? So always 
pray to God, “ Lord, I do not know what is good and 
what is bad ; I am merely Thy servant and let Thy will 
be done.’’ Struggle incessantly to make this attitude 
permanent. If you surrender yourself completely unto 
God, He will get done through you all that is needful. 
Therefore pray, ever pray to Him and take shelter 
at his feet. One thing more I like to impress upon your 
mind. Whether you are praised or blamed, whether 
you are honoured or insulted, whether there be a place 
in the world for you or no and lastly whether your body 
stands or falls, now that you have understood that the 
end and aim of human life is to realise God, do not 
swerve even an inch from this ideal. Say with a firm 
determination : I must realise God here and now at 

any cost.” 

It is only when you can cast your life in this mould, 
can you be a man and a true and worthy child of Sri 
Ramakrishna. Your Sai-Sanga (company of holy men) 
will then bear fruit and you will be blessed. Otherwise 
your life would be a waste ; and between you and a 
brute there would be no difference. You will not deserve 
to be called a worthy son of Sri Ramakrishna. 

One other point which I wish you to bear in mind 
always is this. Ordinary people understand by the term 
Guru, a person who whispers some Mantram into the 
ear of the disciple. They do not care to know whether 
he possesses all the qualifications of a true preceptor. 
But to-day such a conception is loosing ground. It is 
now being recognised that none but a realised soul is 
qualified to be a spiritual teacher. He who does not 
know the path himself cannot show it to others. Mantras 
are to-day as potent as ever ; but those who trade in 
spiritual lore are ignorant of the rules governing them 
and they li .emselves are not able to make any real 
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progress. Much less therefore their disciples and 
hence they cannot obtain real peace and happiness. 

Sri Ramakrishna has turned the tide. And the 
most invaluable spiritual gems are to be found in his 
disciples. All faithful devotees wherever they may be 
must necessarily be drawn to them ; for true peace 
and happiness can be obtained from them alone. Those 
who have got the blessings of the disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna are really fortunate. And if they can 
with firm faith and steadfast devotion follow them who 
are the children of the great Master, they will surely 
attain to the Supreme Bliss, the goal of human life. 
These great followers of Sri Ramakrishna are the 
custodians of the spirit of the age. They know full 
well the various paths of spiritual Sadhana suited to 
the time. They instruct those who go to them for 
spirituality in a manner suited to their spiritual evolu- 
tion. Initiation they have given to some in a formal 
manner, to some others in the form of spiritual talks and 
to others in dreams. Proceed along the path which has 
been your good fortune to be blessed with. Pray to 
your Guru with the faith of a child and he will certainly 
do all that is needful. He is the best Guru, who, whether 
his physical body stands or falls, will see that every- 
one of his disciples attains liberation. The speciality 
of this age is that even after the disappearance of his 
physical body, the Guru appears in flesh to his disciples 
to guide and bless them. 

Strive and struggle ceaselessly. Shake off all 
doubts and plunge yourself in your Sadhana to realise 
and make your own what you have learnt from your 
Guru. Let not spiritual practices be done for show, or 
to catch the public eye ; but follow them silently and 
steadily, so that even your neighbours might not know 
of them. There may be people who might ridicule you 
or shake your faith ; there may be others who by their 
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praise and respect for you, increase your egotism. 
Therefore always bear in mind this great teaching of 
Sri Ramakrishna : ** Meditate in your mind, in the 
forest or in a quiet corner The meaning of this is 
that all your Sadhana must be done in strict privacy 
that others may not come to know of it. If you steadily 
practise like this for some time even, you will find 
what great joy and bliss come to you. You will be 
a changed man altog.ether. You who have renounced 
the world in His name, therefore say with all firmness : 
“Realise Him 1 must, now and in this very life.” Yes, 
let this be the supreme aim in life. You have got the 
blessings of a real Guru and you are bound to succeed. 
There can not be, my child, the least doubt about it. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
Crisis of Christian Missions in China 

Christian missions are passing through a great crisis in China. 
With the rise of the tide of nationalism the Chinese have come to 
look upon the foreign missionaries as stumbling blocks in the way 
of their national sel^realisation. The ** yellow heathens '* seem to 
have lost all faith in the white Christians " who seem to be more 
anxious to save the souls of others from eternal perdition than 
their own. They have found out to their horror that if they want 
to have the Bible they must lose all their lands. If they are to 
became meek, as they are asked to be by the missionary, instead 
of inheriting the earth, as Christ promises, they will have to 
disinherit even their own hearth and home. At the recognition 
of this national danger, even a large number of Chinese Christians 
are anxious to free themselves from their foreign and ** foreign- 
protected " religion. And many among the vast majority of the 
Chinese people, who are true to their ancestral faith, have come to 
regard Christianity as a memorising art " used by the Western 
imperialists on weakminded persons, *' making them lose control 
of their faculties and receive indignities while unconscious." No 
wonder then C at the Chinese as a nation have been actuated by a 
great ^ntagcliism towards the entire Christian missionary move- 
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ment which they think to be a part of the political game of the 
aggressive Western nations. In consequence hundreds of missiona- 
ries, religious, educational and medical, have been forced to leave 
China. Some have resigned their service which, though profitable, 
has become fraught with danger. Some again are returning home 
on furlough, while others are being transferred to neghbouring 
countries. Innumerable churches, schools and hospitals have been 
closed. The entire missionary movement in China has been 
completely disorganised, and there seems to be little chance of its 
resuming its widespread activities as before. The Chinese Levia- 
than was not dead as many of the Western nations fondly 
believed. It was only asleep, and has now awakened, refreshed 
and strengthened by its prolonged rest. And it is determined to free 
its homestead from the foreign aggressors and exploiters who have 
endangered not only its religious culture but also its political and 
economic freedom. 

The Missionary Movement in China 

It is an undeniable fact that the Christian missions have 
rendered great service to China in various ways. Through their 
schools and colleges they have introduced modern education and 
modern thought. Their hospitals and dispensaries, orphanages and 
widows* homes, leper asylums and institutions for the deaf and 
the dumb, their schools for training Chinese students in medicine 
and nursing have introduced modern methods of alleviating human 
misery and suffering in many parts of the country. The mkssioim- 
ries have also been the chief interpreters of Chinese life and 
thought to the West. But they again have been guilty of being 
the worst enemies of the Chinese civilisation, in their schools in 
China they have decried the national culture of the land, its 
literature and arts, its ethics and religion. With a view to raise 
large sums of money to carry on their work in China, they have 
also carried on an organised propaganda depicting Chinese life in 
its worst colours, and creating pity and sympathy in the minds of 
the kind but ignorant men and women in the West. Even to this 
the Chinese do not attach any great importance. In their eyes the 
greatest offence of the missionaries has been their alliance with 
the political and commercial interests of their respective coUkitries. 
True, the Christian priests from the West are dominated by race 
consciousness and preach an extreme form of religious impel ia- 
lism which is anxious to see the destruction of all other religions 
not only in China but also in the whole world, both Eastern and 
Western. The Chinese with their proverbial tolerance are 
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prepared to brook even this. But what they cannot bear to see 
is the unholy union of religious imperialism, with the political and 
economic imperialism so dangerous to their solidarity as a nation. 
It is this that they are determined to put an end to at any cost. 

The Main Cause of the Crisis 

Whatever might have been the ideal of the early Christian 
missionaries in China, those who followed them have allowed 
themselves to become instruments in the hands of political and 
commercial powers. Knowingly or unknowingly the missionaries 
have led the trader into unexplored and unexploitcd lands. And 
on the plea of protecting religion and trade, foreign goverments 
have sent their gunboats to these regions and deprived the help- 
less Chinese of their valuable lands and natural resources. The 
missionaries have thus become in many cases the * advance agents " 
of Western imperialism, and have also been amply rewarded for 
their services. They enjoy along with all foreign residents the 
special privileges under the so-called ** treaty rights *’ wrung from 
the Chinese Government by Western powers. They also possess 
the right to travel and reside in the interior away from the 
so.'Called ** treaty ports," the right to purchase or lease property 
in the interior and other rights not shared by the representatvies 
of non-Christian religions such as Buddhism and Mohammedanism 
in China. It is but natural that China should become deadly 
antagonistic towards the *'gun boat treaties" and those who 
enjoy them to her great shame and humiliation. The Chinese 
deprived of their valuable seaports, tariff autonomy and other 
sovereign rights have become suspicious of all Westerners, 
missionary and non-missionary. It is impossible for them to 
forget that both Christianity and opium were forced on them by 
Western brute force, and if they "were free to abstain from Christia- 
nity, as from opium, they were not free to prohibit them." The 
so-called anti-Christian movement in China is the natural conse- 
quence of what the Christian nations of the West have done in 
China in the name of furthering the cause of civilisation and 
religion. 

Future of Christian Missions in China 

What the future of the Christian missions in China is likely 
to be is difficult to prophesy. It will, however, depend on the 
attitude of both the people of China and the missionaries from the 
West. Different groups of Chinese hold different ideas about 
Christianity. The extreme nationalists are strongly antagonistic 
towards it as they consider its missionaries to be tools of imperia" 
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lism. Another group of Chinese oppose it because they think it to 
be suited only to the uncultured and undeveloped minds. Others 
are against it as they look upon it as ‘‘irrational, unscientific and 
unnecessary". Some are indifferent; some also are tolerant towards 
it. Some appreciate it as a movement that wants to better the 
world. While some again welcome it, and more than the religion 
its missionaries who help them during times of famine, epidemic 
and other calamities. *' 1 think ", says an American missionary 
who worked for many years in China, " the attitude can be 
summed up by saying that the Christian messenger, who comes 
with a spiritual message, humbly and co-operatively to live among 
the people* will always be welcome throughout China. The 
Chinese are instinctively tolerant and hospitable to the true 
religious worker. He must, of course, be wholly rid of all 
political and commercial associations". Events in China are 
bringing about a great change in the mind of the missionaries. 
Many among them are coming to hold that the Christian Church 
should cease to be a foreign institution if it wants to live and 
thrive on the soil of China. They declare that the missionary 
should no longer be anxious to be the recipient of treaty privileges, 
be ready to serve under Chinese Government, give more adminis** 
trative power to the Chinese workers and "above all he must 
minimise official status and emphasise personal service, showing 
a passion of friendship." This changed attitude is already mani- 
festing itself in the working of some of the Christian educational 
institutions in China, which according to the Government demand 
have abolished the compulsory religious instruction of its pupils. 
There is no doubt that the Christian missionaries in so far as they 
are imbued with the spirit of selfless service will ever be in 
demand in China as elsewhere like the true missionaries of all 
other religions in the world. 

Christian Missions in India 

The revolutionary events in China have a unique significance 
to the Christian missionaries in In'lia. As in China, so in India, 
they have done both great good and evil to its people though it 
may not be exactly in the same way and to the same extent. 
Through their educational and charitable institutions they have 
rendered invaluable service to India in spreading education and 
mitigating sufferings. But they have been at the same time the 
greatest opponents of Indian religion and culture. The average 
Christian preacher who is as biassed as ignorant about Indian 
religion speaks of it as nothing but a mass of childish superstition 
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and gross immorality. The educational missionary, under the 
cover of secular instruction, tries to undermine the cultural life of 
the student. He speaks in the most damaging terms of India’s 
time-honoured institutions and heroes and the ideals they represent. 
He paints to him what he thinks to he the darkest aspect of Indian 
civilisation and at the same time the brightest side of Western 
culture which, however, as he wants others to believe, is not 
synonymous with Christianity. The medical missionary who 
usually comes in touch mostly with the lowest strata of Indian 
society^ and with the darkest side of their character, thinks these to 
be representative of the entire Indian people, high and low. And 
he rushes to describe the Indians, men and women, in the filthest 
possible terms in the use of which he seems to have acquired a 
special profciency. Referring to these mean slanderers of India, 
who seem to have a great attraction for the gross and the immoral, 
observes Sister Nivedita in righteous anger— It seems as if to 
them nothing had been sacred. In all lands, doctors, and clergy- 
men see the misfortune* of the home, and professional honour 
keeps their lips sealed. But here all has b?en put upon the market. 
Medical records (always unpleasant reading) have been detailed 
in public, from platform and pulpit. And the professional considera- 
tion that ought to have prevented such dishonour only intervene, 
if at all, to forbid the use of speaker’s names in connection with 
statements made by them in full publicity to large audiences." 
Besides, misusing India’s hospitality and tolerance, the missiona- 
ries and semi-raissionsries have created a vast mass of "Christian 
literature" which depicts the Hindu religion as *' a weltering chaos 
of terror, darkness and uncertainty,’’ and the Hindus as a people 
who follow this religion "without definite commandments, without 
a moral code, without a God", and who seem to have made a 
special monopoly of all the most horrible social evils existing on 
the face of the earth. It is significant that very few in India care 
at all for these books save probably the tourists and globe trotters 
who, as is generally the case, come here only to misunderstand and 
if possible misinterpret the great Indian people and their civilisa- 
tion. These precious books are lying on the shelves of societies 
like the Christian Literature Society of India. If ever the Christian 
missionaries, who by their unscrupulous actions have forfeited the 
sympathy of the educated Indians, be ever anxious to get it back, 
they must first of all consume to ashes all this mass of abomina- 
tion that disgraces alike the English and the vernacular languages 
of India* 
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The missionaries have stood opposed not only to the religion 
and civilisation of the Indians but also to their legitimate national 
aspirations. Almost all missionary bodies look upon India's 
struggle for selbgovcrnment with an eye of suspicion and disfavour. 
Apart from the imperial and racial bias, the one consideration 
that seems to weigh with them is the fear that a free India will 
not be prepared to encourage and render financial support to any 
alien organisation whose chief function is to wean the children 
of the soil from their ancient culture and civilisation. The cata- 
clysmic happenings in Chir.a should be an eye»opener to the 
Christian missionaries in India. As in China, so in India, they 
stand not for social solidarity but for disintegration. Members of 
alien nations and countries, they ever want to remain as foriegn- 
ers, and tend to make the Indian Christians and others coming into 
the spell of their influence strangers in their own lands, out of touch 
with the formative forces of life around them. But realising the 
gravity of the evil, the thoughtful among the Indian Christians 
are decidedly turning more ihan ever to their motherland and to 
her ancient heritage. With this change in their outdook, the 
attitude of the saner among the missionaries is also undergoing 
unexpected modification. They are taking note of the new spirit and 
are anxious to avert the repetition of the Chinese catastrophe in India. 
Some of them have already changed their method of wholesale 
condemnation to one of "Sympathetic treatment" of Indian culture 
and found in it "much that is too precious to be lost and also much 
that is useless and distinctly unhealthy." This is decidedly a 
change for the belter although it is not all that could be desired. 
But greater transformations are going to take place in the near 
future, if the Christian missionaries want to work in India they 
must fulfil and not destroy. And to do this they must first of all 
come in touch with the soul of India, especially through those who 
embody in their lives its highest ideals- Like all other culturr s 
Hindu culture too has its defects and merits. If the missionaries 
come to study India with a captious mind and with the supercilious 
spirit of an arrogant critic they will find here immorality and 
superstition which as a matter of fact exists more or less in all the 
countries of the world. But if on the other hand, they come with a 
purity of purpose and with the inquiring spirit of a sincere student, 
they will be struck to witness in India a purity and holiness, an 
idealism and spirituality that they may seek elsewh;;re but cannot 
find. It is for them to decide what they want. And it is for 
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them again to choose whether they should be evil agencies for 
dividing the Indian and Western nations by their propaganda of 
calumny or be a beneficient force for biinging about the happy 
union of these people by their faithful representation of the 
highest ideals of both India and the Westi If they take up the 
former function the time is sure to come when they will have to 
face a calamity much greater and more disastrous than what has 
taken place in China. If they choose the latter they will always 
be welcomed by the people of India as a power for doing good, 
and by the leaders of Indian thought as fellow workers for 
establishing peace on earth and good will among men of all races 
and nationalities. Eut their spirit of service must be perfectly 
selfless and sincere. 

The New Ideal of Service 

As in China, so in India there is at present a clear dislike for 
the Christian missionary and his religion. The Indians strongly 
disapprove of the missionary propaganda of misrepresentation of 
India in Western lands and that of denationalisation in India itself. 
They have become tired of hearing of the glory of the Christian 
religion which the preachers want to try on Indians, but do not 
practice themselves in their own lives. In spite of the scrupulous 
attempts of the missionary to paint the Westerners at their best 
and hide the darker side of their life, educated Indians have found 
out the real truth as Rev. Charles, W. Gilkey, the last Barrows 
lecturer to India, has very frankly acknowledged — "With the 
white man money has been the most important consideration, 
and religion neglected and forgotten. India is beginning to look 
askance at the Christianity presented to it in the Occidental garb, 
wrapped up in Western paper, and addressed in a Western hand. 
The Orient has heard enough of theories about the Christian 
religion, and now desires to learn how much of that religion is 
practised by the Occidentals.*' Religion the Indians have enough 
and to spare ; they do not feel the necessity of borrowing it from 
the Westerners. But what they need most urgently is real social 
service that must not be made subservient to any worldy gain or 
achievement. If they assumed an attitude of antagonism towards 
the Christian movement, it is because they want it, in the apt 
words of an Indian Christian writer, Mr. John Jesudason Cornelius, 
**to disentangle itself from all its political complications, to 
substitute disinterested service for proselytizing as its motive, to 
seek to supplement and not to supplant, to be domestic and not 
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foreign, to be concerned more with life and less with dogma." In 
case the missionaries want to render selfless service, they will find 
infinite scope for it in India. They may feed the hungry, heal the 
sick, clothe the naked, educate the illiterate, and ameliorate the 
pitiable condition of India’s teeming millions in many ways. But 
this they should do without disturbing their religious and social 
life, without entertaining any thought of conversion and of increas- 
ing the so called Christian fold. In place of the old ideal of 
interested service, let them now take up a higher and nobler form 
of service without making any distinctions of race and religion, 
without trying in any way to convert those that belong to an 
alien faith. Each act of service, whether physical, intellectual or 
spiritual, let them learn to regard as service not to man but to the 
God-in-man. As Swami Vivekananda puts it, "The poor, the 
illiterate, the ignorant, the afflicted— let these be your God. Know 
that service to these alone is the highest good . . . Blessed are 
we that we arc given the privilege of working for him, not of 
helping him. Cut out this word "help" from your mind ... You 
worship. Stand in that reverent attitude to the whole universe." 
If the Christian missionaries want to work in India, sooner or 
later, they will have to take up this Vedantic ideal of service. 
Whether they will do it out of their own goodness or out of com- 
pulsion from outside, it is for them and their supporters to decide. 


A TALK TO STUDENTS 
By Swami Alulananda 
{Continued from the last issue) 

Now there is a third point I wish to bring to your notice, that 
may prove helpful not only in your studies, but also in your after 
life, and that is the necessity of acquiring the power to concen- 
trate the mind. " If 1 had to begin my life all over again," Swami 
Vivekananda once said, " 1 would from the very beginning practise 
concentration of mind." A mind that can concentrate can pene- 
trate all things, can acquire all knowledge, can solve all problems. 
The power of concentration of mind is another secret to success. 

" Truth," the Upanishad says, ** concealed in all living beings 
does not shine. But it is seen by subtle seers with keen intellects, 
who know how to concentrate their minds." 

The value of the power to concentrate the mind on the work 
one undertakes to do. was once illustrated in the life of the 
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Pandava brothers. Dronacharya had trained the young princes 

in the art of shooting. One day he wanted to examine them to 
see how far they had progressed. An artificial bird was placed on 
the branch of a tree, Then the princes were told to shoot through 
the eye of the bird. It was a very difficult feat indeed. But they 
all wanted to try. First came Sahadeva. He placed an arrow on 
his bow, and began to aim at the bird. But before he let go the 
arrow, Dronacharya asked, ** Sahadeva, what do you see?’* ** I see 
the tree and the branch, and the bird on the branch," the young 
prince replied. "Enough!", Dronacharya exclaimed, "you need not 
shoot.*' Then came Nakul. He also aimed. And when asked 
what he saw, he replied, " 1 see the branch of the tree and the 
bird on the branch." He also was not allowed to shoot. Now 
Bhima came. The same question was asked. " I see the bird." 
Bhima replied. He was also dismissed Then YudhisLira came. 

What do you see?** Dronacharya asked. " I see the head of the 
bird,**was the reply. " Very well," Dronacharya said, " you need 
not shoot." Now Arjuna alone was left. He came and aimed. 
" What do you see, Arjuna ? **, the old teacher asked anxiously. 
"Sir," Arjuna replied, " I see only the eye of the bird.’* " Shoot !** 
Dronacharya exclaimed. And when Arjuna let go the arrow it 
pierced the eye of the bird. 

Of the five brothers, Arjuna alone knew perfectly how to con- 
centrate his mind. The eye of the bird was his aim, and while his 
brothers saw the bird, and the branch and the tree, he did not 
even see the head, he saw only the eye in the head of the bird. 
The wise teacher knew that the others would have failed because 
their minds went beyond the mark. For the senses arc only the 
instruments of the mind. Because the mind was not concentrated, 
the eye also wavered, and the hand could not be steady. 

Whatever we do we should do with heart and soul with all 
our might and strength, be it study, or play, or our religious devo- 
tions. What is our aim ? That is the first question. That settled, 
let us be Eka-nistha, one pointed, always moving forward towards 
the goal. Looking neither to the right nor to the left, we must push 
onward to reach our goal, not resting till the goal is reached, never 
wavering. 

Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna taught this same idea in a simple, 
little story, A farmer was irrigating his land. He worked all day 
but the walej had not yet reached his fields. Towards evenin? his 
wife came and said, ’* My deari you have worked all day, now 
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come home, take your food and rest, To»morrow there is another 
day." The husband responded, put aside his spade and went 
home. But when to-morrow came his harvest was spoiled for 
lack of water. Another farmer was also irrigating his fields, but 
when hh wife came he scolded her, *' Don't you know we will 
starve if our harvest fails ? " He finished his task, and not until 
then did he go home to eat and rest. His crops were saved. 
Here was tenacity of purpose which is possible only for a 
controlled mind. 

The quality of concentration of mind proper we find strongly 
represented in the Yogis of India who pierce the veil cf Maya 
through one pointed meditation when all the powers of the mind 
are focussed on one single thought. 

How far this may go we find illustrated in the life of Saint 
Francis of Assisi, the Italian monk, ft is said that one day he 
travelled on an ass. led by a brother monk. They passed through 
a little town where the people came out with song and music to do 
honour to the Saint. But Saint Francis's mind was firmly fixed 
on God. He knew not where he was, or what went on around 
him It was only when his companion stopped the animals and 
lifted him down from the ass that Francis came to his external 
senses again. 

Concentration of mind is also practised in the West, even in 
business, where men have to come to quick and important deci- 
sions. These men see in a flash all the prosand cons when ciifficult 
problems are placed before them. Such men reach the highest 
step in the ladder of success. They become the leaders, the 
foremost men in whatever occupation they may be engaged. The 
greatest inventor of our age is an American, Mr. Edison. Of him 
it is said that when he wants to work out a problem he locks 
himself in his room, and no one is allowed to disturb him. There 
he sits for long hours, sometimes for days and nights for getting 
his surroundings, forgetting the demands of the body “food and 
drink and sleep — his mind occupied with his new invention. Of 
Beethoven, the great pianist, it is said that when he sat at his 
piano he did not see or hear anything that went on around him. 
His mind was occupied solely with his composition, and he 
became one of the greatest musicians of bis time. Such men 
know how to bring out a part of the perfection that is in 
every man. 
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But to concentrate the mind is difficult. It must be practised 
faithfully, as we are told by Sri Krishna, in the Bhagavad Gita. 
"Without doubt, O mighty-armed, the mind is restless, and 
difficult to control ; but through practice it may be governed." 

There is an amusing story of a man who thought he could 
control his mind. Two travellers met at an inn. One was on 
horseback, the other on foot. During their talk the one who came 
on foot began to brag of his ability to concentrate his mind on any 
given subject. The other did not believe him, so they decided on 
a wager. The horse-man staked his horse, the other put up a sum 
of money. The test wds simple. The boaster had to count to 
one hundred with concentrated mind. He began -one, two, three, 
four, and so on. But when he came to thirty, he suddenly stopped 
and asked, does the saddle go with the horse ? Of course, he lost 
the bet. 

What is the source of perfection ? It is our own true self, the 
Atman in every being. All knowledge, all strength all power, is 
locked up within ourselves. The object of education is to teach 
us how to unlock the gate of knowledget strength and power 
locked up within ourselves. The object of education is to teach 
us how to unlock that gate, that knowledge, strength and power 
may manifest through us. 

** The entrance of the True, " the Isopanishad tells us, 
is obstructed by a golden disk." We must pierce through the 
disk. With concentrated mind we must pierce through all 
obstructing thoughts, that we may reach the truth, the truth of 
science, the truth of religion, the truth, in every walk in life. 

" God created the senses out-going," another Upanishad says, 
" therefore one sees outside, the surface of things, and not the 
truth within. Some intelligent man turned his mind inward, and 
there beheld the truth." 

Learn to turn your mind inward, think deeply, meditate with 
concentrated mind, and all problems will reveal their secrets. 
With that power developed you are certain to become great, 
successful men in whatever you may undertake. 

This truth also was recognized in the old days in the forest 
universities. The students were taught to think for themselves, 
to dive deep within their own minds, from these to bring to the 
surface nuggets of wisdom that no external study can produce. 
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In one respect study has been made too easy in our modern 
methods of education. The student does not have to think, his 
questions are answered at once, or, if not answered are found in 
books of reference. The student does not have to dig within 
himself, the food is dished up all prepared. 

But the ancient Rishis would not have it this way. They 
knew that what was easily gotten was easily forgotten. Only 
that for which we have to labour we can appreciate and guard as a 
great treasure. There is no satisfaction in superficial knowledge. 
Only that which flashes up from within our own minds satisfies. 
A flash of knowledge from within brings true illumination; not any 
knowledge acquired from outside. 

This is the fourth point I wish to impress you with : learn to 
think for yourselves. Don’t be parrots who can only repeat what 
they have been taught to say. Be original. Think independently. 
Carve out careers for yourself, strike out into new directions, 
create new openings. 

India needs men of original ideas; bold, strong, righteous, 
energetic men. Look at your Dr. Bose, Dr. Roy, Dr. Seal, Tagore, 
Mahatma Gandhi,— these are all thinkers, and thinking has made 
them great. “Young men of India,’* the Swami Vivekananda 
called out, “ in you is my hope, my faith, my expectation.” 

Don’t be satisfied simply by getting your university diploma. 
It is only then that your real life begins ; it is only then that you 
must show what the university has done for you. The student 
life is only the life of preparation. 

Let me tell you how formerly students in India were trained 
to think for themselves. When a Brahmacharin asked a question 
the Guru did not give an immediate reply, he only threw out a 
hint to put the student on the right track, and then he told him to 
go and ferret it out for himself. And the youth would go away 
sometimes for years and think and meditate, till at last the 
answer flashed from within. The student's question is answered 
by his own mind if only he understands how to knock at the door 
of knowledge. But now-a-days we are so impatient, we are so 
spoiled that we want to get knowledge st once, in an easy way. 
We don’t like to think. We forget that true conviction comes 
only from within. 

There is no greater satisfaction than to have our problems 
solved by our own minds. Every answer from within brings 
28 
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exaltation, while answers received *{rom outside leave us cold and 
unmoved. First listen to truth, then think about it, then meditate 
on it, then realize it. This is the process given in your 
scriptures. 

Impatient students there have always been. In one of the 
oldest Upanishads we get the story of such a student. He came 
to his Guru, and said, ** Revered Sir, teach me truth.** The 
teacher told him that Truth was deep hidden in the cave of the 
heart. The student was not satisfied, “Sir,** he said, “ show me 
the truth even as one shows a horse or a cow.'* He was impatient, 
he did not want to labour to get truth, he did not want to think. 
What did the Guru reply? “My son,** he said, “you cannot see 
the seer of sight, go and meditate on truth. The senses cannot 
reveal it, none sees it with the eye. By the intellect controlling 
the mind, and by constant meditation it is revealed '* 

In the Chhandogya U pant shad the story is told of a student 
who through patient meditation learned the truth. Satyakama 
having gone to the great sage Gautama, said, “ I wish to become 
a Brahmachari with you Sir ; may I approach you ?** Gautama 
replied, **0 friend, I shall initiate thee.’* Having initiated 
him, the Guru chose four hundred lean and weak cows, and said 
to Satyakama : ** Go with these into the forest, and return when 
the number of cows has increased to one thousand.*' 

Satyakama dwelt away a number of years, till the cows 
became one thousand. 

Now, mark you, in all these years no instruction was given, 
no questions were answered. The boy had been initiated, and 
after that had been sent to the forest with cows to herd. But 
Satyakama was a thoughtful student. He did not waste his time 
idly, he meditated on the meaning of initiation, he put himself 
questions, and tried to solve them. What was the result ? He 
trained his own mind to solve his problems. The answers seemed 
to come from outside, for all nature began to speak to him— the 
bull of the herd, the sacred fire, a swan, a diver^-bird, from every- 
where his questions were answered, but in reality it was his 
own awakened mind that spoke to him. Nature is always 
ready to reveal her secrets but we must know how to approach 
her. We are part of nature, and our mind a wave in the 
universal m'ad. From that universal mind all knowledge comes. 
Through meditation we place ourselves in rapport with the source 
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of all knowledge and wisdom. And when this is done light will 
come to us from everywhere, from trees and plants, from stars and 
sky, from the earth, from wood and stone. 

This is what happened to .Satyakama. Without teacher 
except his own mind, without books or scripture, without 
instruments he learned everything. And when he came back to 
the Ashrama, Gautama seeing him. exclaimed with great joy, 

“ My friend, thou shinest like one who knows Brahman. Who 
has taught thee ? ** 

Gautama at once realized that his student knew truth. He 
co'ild tell him only what Satyakama already knew, what his own 
mind had taught the boy. Satyakama had discovered the 
perfection that was already in him. 

And now in conclusion let me remind you that your time of 
learning is not over when you leave the university. We learn 
through the whole of our life. Here, you are taught hou) to learn; 
here, you get training, that afterwards you may be able to draw 
lessons from everything and everywhere. 

When Svetaketu had finished his university career at the 
age of 24, he came home greatly conceited and arrogant, for he 
considered himself well'*read. Then his father questioned him, 
*' My son, did you get the highest instruction ? Do you know the 
Atman, your true self ?" ** No, Sir,” Svetaketu replied,** 1 do not 
know the Atman.*' Then he was sent back to study 9gain. The 
highest knowledge he had not even thought of, still he was 
conceited considering himself well-read. But when he went back 
to his teacher he learned the highest truth, Tat twam asi. 

When Saunaka who had already completed his Brahmacharya 
course and had become a householder found in his daily life many 
mysteries which he was not able to solve, he realized that some- 
thing still was lacking in his education. So he approached the 
sage Angiras, and asked, ” What is that, O Bhagavan, which 
being known, all things become known ?** Then Angiras 
explained that there are two kinds of knowledge to be acquired 
namely Para-vidya and Apara-vidya, higher and lower knowledge. 
Apara-vidya is that which is taught in schools and universities. 
Para-vidya is that by which the Immortal is known. This is the 
highest knowledge, to know the Immortal, theAtinan, the Soul 
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in man. Knowing Him, all things become known. No university 
course, no books, no microscope or telescope can reveal to us 
the Immortal. He is the source of all being, of all existence, all 
life, all wisdom. He dwells in every heart. 

As the spider creates and absorbs, as medicinal plants grow 
from the earth, as hairs grow from the living person, so this 
universe proceeds from the Immortal.** And knowing the 
the Immortal One himself becomes immortal. 

That is the true aim of life. Try to know the Atman, seek to 
know him, for to him who seeks, the Atman reveals its true 
nature. ** He who knows him,** the Kathopanishad says. ** who 
has his mind always under control and who is pure, reaches the 
goal from which he is not born again." Then all the desires of 
the heart are satibfied, all doubts are solved, and man lives in 
perfect bliss. 

My friends, in this period of your life you have a wonderful 
opportunity to train your body and mind, to shape your character, 
to prepare for manhood. But remember, there is a study that no 
university, that no educational institution can give. That is the 
study of your own mind. Watch your mind, keep it pure and 
controlled, make it obey your command. When the mind is 

controlled, the body must follow. Every individual in school or 

out of school has to train his own nature, has to build his own 

character. That is an individual study for which you get no 

diploma, but that, if successful, will place you on the highest 
summit of success. 

Many of the great men of America never entered a university. 
But they were from boyhood diligent students in the school of 
life. They were industrious, truthful, persevering, enterprising. 
They were entirely devoted to the goal they had in view ; they 
never rested till their goal was reached. 

Aim at the highest, work for the highest, think of the 
highest, and realize the highest. And may it be given to many 
of you to make your mark in the world, to distinguish yourselves, 
to become a blessing to your country nay, to humanity. May you 
all become honest, truthful, industrious, spiritual men. Then the 
blessings of Gods and Rishis will rest upon you for ever. Your 
country needs you, the world needs you. 
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Don't iorgct that with Apara^-vidya you must also study Para- 
vidya, that higher science that deals Vith the soul. Study your 
Gita, your Upanishads, the works of the Swami Vivckananda. 
Study and practise religion. Introduce religion into your lives, 
try to realize that you are Atman. If you realize the Atman, 
your life will be a real success. Then you will know that all 
strength, all powers, all knowledge is within you. And with that 
realization you will be able to accomplish everything, you will 
not only be real men, but supermen, qualified to become world- 
leaders. 

You have the great advantage of living in the only country 
where science and religion are one. All religions except Vedanta, 
tremble at the approach of science. It is Vedanta alone that 
welcomes science, that encourages science ; for there it is taught 
that Truth alone triumphs, not ignorance. The path to Truth leads 
through knowledge. That path the sages followed, that path 
leads to the highest goal. 

May we hear with our ears what is right and good ; may we 
see with our eyes what is holy and beautiful ; may we keep our 
body and mind under control.” 

Om Shantih I Shantih ! I Shantih ! ! ! 


SWAMI SARADANANDA 

By A Devotee 

” Sarat — How hard he works, how silently and patiently he 
bears all troubles ! He is a Sadhu, what need has he personally to 
do all this ? Men of his type can, if they will, remain ever in 
u;?interrupted thought of God. It is for your benefit that they are 
dwelling in the lower planes. Ever keep their character before 
your eyes and serve them with devotion.” — Thus did the Holy 
Mother— the high-souled nun- wife of Sri Ramakrishna— observe 
in the course of her conversation with a devotee about the late 
Swami Saradananda— one of the greatest apostles of the Prophet 
of Dakshineswar — in whose passing away the Ramakrishna 
Mission has sustained an irreparable loss. Indeed the Swami 
placed before the modern world an ideal life combining the noblest 
spirit of renunciation and service, knowledge and devotion. And 
it was possible for him to work tirelessly for the good of others 
because he was first of all a man of rare spiritual attainments and 
powers. 
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Sarat Chandra Chakravarty, for that was the name by which 
the Swami was Inown before he renounced the world, was born in 
Calcutta of pious Brahmin parents in the year 1866 A. D. As a 
boy he studied along with his cousin, the late Swami Rama- 
krishnananda, in the Albert School, Calcutta. Both of them were 
members of a society started under the influence of ICeshab Chandra 
Sen, and came to know of Sri Ramakrishna from some of their 
fellow members who had seen the Msster in Keshab's Brahmo 
Samaj. It was on the anniversary of the association which was once 
celebrated at the temple of Dakshineswar that the cousins were 
blessed to see Sri Ramakrishna for the first time. 

This meeting of the disciples with the Master proved to be a 
momentous ore. Sri Ramakrishna who could peep into the past 
and future of the boys held before them the life of perfect chastity 
and renunciation which they later on embraced as instructed by the 
Master. He said—** One must smear the hand with oil before 
breaking open the jack fruit. The tender plant is to be hedged 
round, lest it be eaten up by goats. Bricks and tih s, if burnt with 
the trade marks on them retain the marks for ever. Similarly if you 
enter the world after attaining devotion to the Lord, after making 
some progress in the path of spirituality you will not sink in the 
mire of worldliness.*' “ But now-a-days **, the Master continued, 
"parents get their boys married while they are quite young, znd 
pave the way to their spiritual ruin. Sometimes as soon as the 
boys finish their studies they find themselves fathers of children- 
They have to struggle hard to find a job for the maintenance 
of the family. Perhaps they find one with a low pay. But 
they are at a loss to feed rrany mouths with the small income. 
So naturally they have to keep themselves busy with the thoughts 
of earning money. How is it possible for them to think of God 
and religion 7 " Then Sir," asked one of the boys "is it wrong 
to marry? " Sri Ramakrishna instead of giving any direct reply, 
asked him to take a book from the shelf and read certain passages 
from it. The boy read the words of Jesus Christ, — " For there are 
some eunuchs, which were so born from their mother's womb ; 
there are some eunuchs, which were made eunuchs of men ; and 
there be eunuchs, which have made themselves eunuchs for the 
Kingdom of heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive it, let him 
receive it." The next passage was St. Paul’s—"! say therefore to 
the unmarried and widows, it is good for them if they abide even 
as I. But if tney cannot contain, let them marry : for it is better to 
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marry than to bum." To this Sri Ramakrishna added that 
marriage was at the root of all bondage. But one among the 
audience interrupted him saying— "Do you mean to say, Sir, that 
marriage is against the will of God ? And how can creation go on 
if people cease to marry ?" To this Sii Ramakrishna replied with 
a smile, " Don't you worry about that. Those who like to marry 
are at perfect liberty to do so. What 1 said just now was between 
ourselves." The cousins returned home, f^scinated by the wonder- 
ful personality of the Master, determined to visit him hencefor- 
ward and to learn from him the secrets of the spiritual life. About 
Sarat and Sasi Sri Ramakrishna used to say that both of them were 
disciples of Jesus Christ in a previous incarnation. The remarka- 
ble spirit of apostolic love and self abnegation that actuated the 
disciples fully confirmed this assertion of the Master. This was 
probably the reason why Swami Saradananda lost all outward 
consciousness when he first sa v the statue of St. Peter in Rome. 
A perfected soul that he was, he came to the world, moved 
by the misery of others and helped men and women to follow 
the way to peace and blessedness till the very last days of his life. 

It was since the year 1882 when Sarat was studying in the 
St. Xavier’s College. Calcutta, that he began to visit Sri Rama- 
krishna regularly. The Master who is said to have remarked at 
their very first meeting about the disciple's spirit of stern renunci* 
ation, was much pleased to note his great spiiitual potentiality. 
One day he asked Sarat, ‘‘ How do you like to realise God ? What 
divine vision do you like to see in meditation?** ’1 do not want to 
see any particular fuiiii of God in meditation" replied the young 
disciple, " 1 want to see Him manifested in all creatures of the 
world. 1 do not cate for visions." Th,: Mastet remarked with a 
smile, "That is the last word about spiritual attainment. You 
cannot have it all at once." " but 1 won't be satisfied with any- 
thing short of that," leplied Saratchan..ra, "1 shall strive my best 
until 1 am able to attain to it.” Indeed the mainspiring of the 
universal love that filled the Swaini's mighty heart later on was 
his realisation of the divinity in all, which he attained through 
superhuman spiritual strivings after the passing away of the 
Master. 

Sarat whole-heartedly accepted Sri Ramakrishna as his 
spiritual guide. And it was at the feet of the Master that he met 
his great brother monk Swami Vivekananda. He was struck with 
the purity and strength of his character, and came to love and 
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revere him only next to his Guru. Durins the days of his life as a 
student in the arts college and later on in the medical college he 
also came to know the other disciples of the Master, and soon 
their acquaintance ripened into an indissoluble bond of mutual 
love and regard which marked all the members of the spiritual 
brotherhood that came to be formed round the personality of Sri 
Ramakrishna. In 1885 the Master fell ill, and Sarat was one of 
the foremost of the disciples who served him night and day with 
remarkable steadfastness and devotion. After the passing away of 
Sri Ramakrishna in 1886, Sarat took the vow of life-long celibacy 
and poverty, and became one of the blessed monks who were 
instrumental in founding the first monastery of the Order of Sri 
Ramakrishna under the guidance of the greatest of their brother 
disciplef. Swami Vivekananda. Here along with his fellow monks 
he passed his days in strenuous ascetic practices and religious 
disciplines, in deep study and lively discussions on co nparative 
religion and philosophy, literature and history, arts and sciences. 
The primary goal of all these all renouncing souls was to realise in 
their own lives the great spiritual ideal that was embodied in their 
Divine Master, An intense earning for Divine vision seized 
their soul Their devotional songs, chantings of scriptures. re“ 
petition of the Lord's name, meditation, deep and silent, —all 
these used to make the whole atmosphere of the Math vib/ant 
with spiritual consciousness. But not all the monks lived in the 
monastery all along. There came a time when Sarat like many 
of his brother monks left the Math and led the life of a Parivrajaka 
or of a wandering Sannyasin viewing many places of pilgrimage 
in the Himalayas and elsewhere, passing through extreme hardship 
and privation, but always assiduously engaged in the most austere 
spiritual culture. 

During these years he visited Benares. B.ir.cLban, Puri and 
other places in the plains. He also travelled in the Himalayas 
sometimes in the company of Swami Vivekananda and other 
felloW'*disciples. With the brother monks he visited Almora, Kama 
Prayag Rudra Prayag and Srinagar. At the last place he along 
with them took up his residence in a lonely hut on the banks of the 
Alakananda and studied the Upanishads and other scriptures 
under Swami Vivekananda who saturated the minds of the monks 
with the meaning and message of the Eternal Religion of India. At 
Hrishikesh he also lived with the brethern for a considerable time 
in a hut built by their own hands, performing strenuous 
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spiritual practices and living on madhukari Bhiksha, literally 
begging a few morsels of food from each house, “ even as the 
bee supports itself with particles of honey gathered from each 
flower,'* After pissing years in travel and spiritual practice 
Swami Saradananda returned to the monastery near Calcutta. 

The period of the Swami *8 Padhana, which covered ten long 
years beginning with the demise cf his Master, was nov/ over, and 
henceforth began the years of his unremitting service and minis- 
tration, rf sharing with others the rare fruits of his spiritual realisa- 
tion and achievement. In 1896 the call came from Swami Viveka- 
nanda who wrote to him before his departure from America to join 
him in London. At the bidding of his chief, he at once sailed from 
Calcutta and reached London in April. 1896 before his brother- 
morks arrival there. The meeting of the two fellow disciples after 
several years was cn event of great joy. Many were the happy remi- 
niscences and exchanges of thoughts. Each learnt with great interest 
the news which the other had to deliver. Both the Swamis made their 
home in St. George's Road, London. Here Swami Vivekananda 
began his lectures and chssts which attracted many of the best in 
English Society. Having initiated his brother monk into the work 
of a preatherby personal examph^ and instruction, the Swami 
sent him to New York at the insistent request of friends and 
diciples. By his charming personality and his masterly exposition 
of Hinduism the new teacher drew a large number of sincere and 
spiritually-minded men and women ‘‘who were attracted to the 
Vedanta by the other Swami’s eloquence and example but who 
had not sufficient opportunity for personal contact to become 
what one would call, citahlhhtd in it." Soon the Swami earned 
a great reputation for himself, and was invited to be one of 
the teachers in theGreenacre Conference of Comparative Religions 
held in July. 1896. There he delivered lectures on the Vedanta 
and held classes on the Yoga systems wilh great ability. After 
the session of the Conference was over the Swami visited Boston, 
Brooklyn, Cambridge and N^.w York at the earnest invitation of 
friends, and delivered scries of lectures to most appreciative 
audiences. Success was with him since the very beginning of bis 
ministration in America. The Boston Evening Transcript in 
reporting his first lecture delivered in America wrote — "The 
Hindu teacher has the impassive fascination of his race, and 
although this was his first public lecture in the English tongue he 
made himself heard and understood with great clearness and 

29 
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force After the lecture there was an interesting discussion 

in which the profound principles of the Vedanta Philosophy were 
brought out with still more telling force/* 

Towards the close of October 1896, the Swami gave a charm- 
ing lecture at the Brooklyn Ethical Association on ** The Ethical 
Ideas of the Hindus,** which along with some of his other lectures 
and writings has been embodied in his ** Stray Thoughts on the 
Literature and Religion of India/' He also spoke at the Vedanta 
Society of New York, and from there returned to Cambridge, Mass, 
where he taught until the New Year. For two months he took 
charge of the class at the Vedanta Society of New York. But 
owing to the earnest calls from other places he could not stay 
there long. He next joined the Cambridge Conferences, and 
made a deep impression on all who listened to him by his lucid 
exposition, spirit of friendliness and toleration for other religions. 
After a short visit to New York in May, the Swami went to 
Greenacre to be present again at the next annual session of the 
Conference where he gave a series of interesting lectures on the 
literature and religion of India. He visited Boston again and 
spoke before the Free Religious Association on the ** Sympathy of 
Religions." The month of October he spent in Montclair where he 
lectured three times a week to large numbers of cultured men and 
women of the city. The spheres of the Swami’s usefulness were 
fast expanding. It was at this time that he was called back by 
his leader Swami Vivekananda to help him in his work in India, 
particularly in organising the chief monastery at Belur and training 
the monks there as preachers and teachers of Vedanta. 

Swami Saradananda left New York for India on the 12th of 
January, 1898. His American friends and students felt very sorry 
to lose him from their midst. Dr. Lews G. Janes, Director of the 
Cambridge Conference thus wrote to the Editor of the Brahmavadin 
in appreciation of the Swami and his work — ** The many 
friends of the Swami Saradananda in Cambridge and vicinity can- 
not permit him to return to India without expressing through your 
column’s their hearty appreciation of the excellent educational 
work which he accomplished in this country, and the fine 
accopaniment of personal character and influence which greatly 
strengthened the effect of the work wherever it was conducted. 
On every hand, the friends of the Swami express a sense of 
personal loss in his departure, and hope that he may some time 
return to Arierica where his work issoheartly appreciated. In 
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Cambridge, the classes in the Vedanta philosophy, constituting a 
single feature in the broad field of comparative study outlined for 
the Cambridge Conferences, attracted large and intelligent 
audiencesi in part made up of professors and students of the Harvard 
University. The Swami's exposition of the principles of the 
Advaita doctrine, in just coirparision with other views which are 
held in India, was admiraHy lucid and clear. His replies to 
questions were always read^ and satisfactory. His great fairness 
of mind and soundness of iidgment enabled him to present the 
doctrine in a manner whidi'at once convinced all of his sincerity 
and earnestness, while it disarmed the factious opposition which 
is sometimes stirred up b} a more dogmatic and assertive manner. 
In Boston, Waltham and Worcester Mass., the Swami 
Saradananda also conducted courses of lectures which were 
largely attended and wlich everywhere manifested a sustained 
interest in his subject." 

The Swami returicd to India in the beginning of February, 
1898. Since his arrival he set himself to the task of organising the 
Ramakrishna Math it Belur. But he did not limit his activities 
to the monastery aone. During the summer of 1899 he made a 
tour in the cities in Kathiawar, accompanied by Swami Turiya- 
nanda, and createl a great interest in Vedanta and the Vedantic 
movement by hisilluminating talks and lectures. In reporting one 
of his lectures r correspondent wrote to the Bra^mauad/n The 
Swami Saradaninda’s lecture on the * Essence of the Vedas made 
a deep impression upon all the people of Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 
It was delivered in the lecture-hall of the Bhavnagar High 
School on bth April 1899. . . His noble figure, his majestic 
voice, the f re and grandeur of his eloquence, gave him a power to 
inculcate into the minds of his audience the Vedanta doctrine far 
better Inan any other teacher of Vedantism I have known.” In 
Decenbei of the same year he went to preach the message of his 
Master in Eastern Bengal, and delivered lectures and talks at 
Da:ca and Barisal, and won new and enthusiastic adherents and 
adxiirers for the cause of Sri Ramakrishna. After his return from 
Dacca he lectured regularly at the Sunday meetings of the 
Ramakrishna Mission in Calcutta. But his main work lay for 
some time at the Belur Math which he organised in a masterly 
way. He held before the young Brahmacharins and Sanyasins 
the ideals of strict discipline and religious practice, and helped 
them to mould their lives and be trained for luture work. With the 
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vision of a seer, Swami Vivekanancla saw that his illustrious 
brother who possessed remarkable devo ion and steadiness, sound 
judgment and l-mdcr heart and wis at the same time acquainted 
with the Western method of o ganisat/on* was to play a great part 
in the life of the organisation he founded for fulfilling the mission 
of his Master. And that was the reason why he called him away 
from America all of a sudden, and placed on him the onerous duties 
of a Secretary which he fulfilled with unique ability and success 
till the very end of his earthly career, 

- For nearly three decades Swani Saradananda was the 
chief organiser of the Ramakrishna Mission in its manifold 
activities, missionary, educational md philanthropic. As the 
right hand man of Swami Brahmanuida, the late President 
of the Mission, he directed and guidtd with infinite love and 
patience, tact and resourcefulness th<3 infant organisation left 
to him by Swami Vivekan uida, and developed it into a mighty 
organisation with its numerous riionaatc^es, educational insti- 
tutions and homes of service in India arl abrocid. Llut the 
Swami was not an oiganiser only. Dining t:e long period of his 
ministration he revealed himself in his maiifold aspects. We 
have been privileged to see him as a mighty teacher who trans- 
formed the Jives of innumerable souls by awAcning the spirtual 
power latent in them, Wc have been blessed sec him further 
as the inspired author of “ Sri Ramakrishna LiJi prasanga*’~thc 
immortal life of his Master ; ef ** Bharate Saiti Puja " -the 
admirable treatise on the worship of the Molherpower : of the 
“ Stray J houghts on the Literalurc and R*. ligion of India ’ -a 
popular and scholarly work giving a true insight into Indian 
culture, ancient and modern ; as the learned editor ofi.he Bengali 
monthly, “ Ihe Udbodhan” which has been carrying tht inspiring 
message of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekniianda to tie heart 
of Bengal ; as a powerful speaker who inspired his audience by 
his chairning eloquence ; as a great scholr^r interpretini the 
scriptures with a wonderful lucidly that removed the doubts of 
the listeners : as a devotee of the Divine Mother, who looked upon 
all women as Her living embodiments ; as a staunch supporter of 
the women’s movement, whote fostering care has developed the 
small girl&* schotl started by Sister Nivedita into a big institution 
with a spacious house of itsown'.asa wonderful social servant 
ever ready to lay down his life in the service of of others ; as an 
expert n usit an trained by Swami Vivekananda himself* who 
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enchanted the hearts ol his hearers by his devotional songs ; as an 
unfailing friend, a kind adviser, a loving guide, a tamer of men ; 
as a saint of steady wisdom who in the memorable v.ords of the 
Bhagavad glia, \Mxs “ unshaken by adversity, unmoved by hap:r*i- 
ness, free from affliction, fear and wratK £>nd satisfied in the Self 
by the Self/’ 

The Idst few years of the Swami’s life wTre spent greatly in 
prayer and meditation. The thoughts of external activities lost 
all attraction for him. Me saw before him the passing away of 
most of liis brother-disciples and co-workers. With the demise 
of the Holy Mother and of Swami i-rahmmanda, the Swami began 
to feel th it his life's task was over. Even the desire to write the 
concluding chapters of the Life of his Master left him cbogether. 
On being asked about the ina'tcr he once said to a devotee, “ 1 
have lost all impetus for work. Now it seems to me that 1 have 
understood very little of Sri Ranrakrislina. Writing or speaking 
about him appears to me as only movin:^ on the surface. The only 
desire with me now is to lose myself completely in the meditation 
of Ins divine life and character.** And lost himself he has through 
Mahasamadlii in uninteirupled communion with his Lord and 
Master. But he has left behind him ti e sweet memory of his 
divine life, and the choicest fruits of his spiritual realisations in 
hio immortal v.crks whiih will ever continue to inspire and 
enlighten the seekers after truth in the dark and dreary wilderness 
of the world * The entire Ramakrishna Mission stands to-d:«y as 
the mo.".iiment to his glory. May the mighty spiritual power 
that has broken down the shackles of the mortal frame, work with 
greater fjctdom and if.tensity in evcrwddening spheres and regions 
for the spiritual regencri-lion of India and the world ! 

NOTES AND COMMENTS 

BARA-WAFAT, 

In spite of the many communal riots that arc taking place in 
many p;rts of India, it is quite refreshing to obseive that the 
two great communities of India, the Mussalman and the Hindu, 
have joined hands in some places to celebrate the Bara-Wafat, the 
Prophet's Birthday, which happened to fall on the 9:h of Septem- 
ber ibis year. 

Mahommed was born in Mecca in the year, 570 A.D, and not long 
after his birth he became an orphan. He was adopted by his uncle 
Abu Talib, a leader of the Quraish— one of the most powerful 
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and noble tribes of Arabia. The condition of Arabia was then 
very deplorable — gross licentiousness, idolatory, superstition, and 
barbarity being the order of the day. From the very beginning of 
his life Mahommed had a distaste and dislike for this state of the 
Society in which he was born and his serious mein and truthful- 
ness soon brought him the appellation Sadiq and Ameen, Society 
could not please him ; that made him naturally turn to Nature and 
there in communion with her he found solace and comfort. As he 
grew in years he began to feel more and more for his fellowmen 
and after forty long years of strenuous struggle and discipline came 
to him the Inner Call. He felt he had new a message to deliver 
to humanity and this made him the founder of a new religion. 
‘'Standing on a small hill, under the burning desert sun " he called 
upon the Meccans to follow the path of virtue, the path of God. 
And the people of Me:ca heeded him not. But when he began to 
denounce their evil customs and manners they got enraged and 
actually threw dirt and refuse at him while some even went to the 
length of spitting in his face. Otheis tried to poison him. As is 
the characteristic of a prophet, patiently, mfekly, ard humbly he 
bore them all. Thus in the name of Allah he had to endure every- 
thing. '* Islam which he preached meant submission to the 
Divine Will and he continued preaching his doctrines submitting 
to all opposition and hardship. His enemies plotted to murder 
him. But he came out of it safe. Stones were pelted at him 
until he bled. But never did he shew annoyance, never 
did he curse his enemies. Only forgiveness issued forth 
from his hallowed lips. When torture and tyranny failed tempta- 
tions of woman and gold were thrown in his way ; he did not 
care for them nor did he prove less vehement in his condem- 
nation of the sad state of his Society. Withstanding all tribula- 
tions and with a certainty and conviction he proclaimed, "Know 
ye, all men I There is no God but God, and lam His Messenger" 
By this he did not claim divinity for himself ; nor did he make any 
special claim for his teaching. He said he came to teach Islam 
which was nothing new but only a repetition of what successive 
prophets tried to impart to the people in earlier periods of human 
history. Still, hostile and bitter was the reception accorded to his 
message with the result that finally he was driven out from Mecca 
with his friend and comrade Abu Bakr, But Medina gave him a 
hearty welcome and the people of that place listened to him. Soon 
Medina accepted Islam, It has been painted out by a historian of 
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his life that poverty and suffering were his lot and yet he revelled 
and gloried in them. To»day he is the one bond that unites more 
than three hundred millions of human beings in the face of this 
earth— a bond that has affixed on the Muslim community its stamp 
of discipline and brotherhood the like of which one cannot see in 
any other religion of the world. 

The Upanishads have rightly declared that Truth alone 
conquers and it is adherence to the truth that crowned the efforts 
of Mahommed with success. It is this truth which lies imbedded 
in Islam that makes it one of the living religions to-day. For why 
do the teachings of Krishna or Christ, Buddha or Mahommed appeal 
to the sense of humanity to-*day as when they were delivered? 
The answer is simple. In spite of the filthy accretions of ages 
lie hidden in these religions nuggets of gold— priceless truths 
which the higher inborn sense of every human being is compelled 
to recognise and look upon with awe and reverence : otherwise 
these religions would not be living to-day. 

Now the essence of the prophet's teaching was the Oneness 
of God and the Equality of man. It was not a mere Islamic 
brotherhood as some understand that Mahommed preached but it 
was a universal brotherhood. In fact it may be safely asserted 
that Democracy is the child of Islam. Mahommed could not have 
conceived it if he were a bigot. Islam has been maligned as a 
religion of the bigot —a religion which allows its followers to 
wage war against the infidels, nay, more, which consideres the 
slaughter of the unbelievers as an act of mercy. There is no justifi- 
cation for this imputation ; for the Qu-ran unmistakeably and 
un-equivocally states, ** There is no compulsion in religion*' Surely 
he did not despise other religions or their prophets. Otherwise 
how could he proclaim, All people are a single nation ; So Allah 
raised us as bearers of good news and as warners." He wanted 
his followvirs to live with their co-religonists in peace and bought 
home to their minds that as God was Almighty He could have 
made all of them of one religion if he wished and thus impressed 
the Muslims the necessity of recognizing other faiths and other 
prophets. Says the Prophet, “Surely those who believe, and 
those who Judaize, and Christians and Sabians, whoever believeth 
in God and the last day. and doth that which is right, they shall 
have their reward with their Lord ; there shall come no fear on 
them, neither shall they be grieved” — Qu-ran Ch. II. And according 
to Muslim divines the wars in which the Prophet took part were 
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only defensive wars for preserving society from plunging into 
chaos. And Mahommcd wanted ** the believers *' to do likewise. 
In fact Mahommed condemned wars and fighting for the purposes of 
achieving political ends. Says a Mahommedon writer/* It pre- 
scribed the following three occasions whenui sheathing the sword is 
declared a necessity: (I) to restore pesce and order and defend life 
and properly; the sword is lo be sheathed if the enemy desists from 
fighting, (2) to establish religious freedom, so that each and every 
person may be at liberty to exercise freely his individual judgment and 
have his own opinion in religiius matters and (3) to protect the Houses 
of God irrespective of religion'' (The italics are ours.) They shew how 
broad, an outlook the founder of Islam had and how his heart went 
fo*th to all iriespeclive of creed and cl me. Hence it will net be far 
wrong if we conclude that the injunctions of Mahommed v.ere 
misinteiprcted by the hordes of barbarians and selfish and 
imperialistic lulers as sanctions to pillage and plunder or extend 
their territories for the sake of Islam. 

It is fourteen centuries since Mahotr^med saw the light 
at Mecca and more than twelve centuries since his great 
religion found its way into this country. And evt.r since, India 
has. except at a few intervals, sufiered Irom untold pe rsecution at 
the hands of his followers. Mahommed the “ Praised One'* * the 
Mah^mmedans of India have made an object of terror to the 
majority of the Hindu population up to the present day. The 
ordinary Hindu has judged the Prophet not from a study of the 
Qu'ran but by a living contact with his professed followers and 
in these followers of Mahommed he has observed more cruelty and 
more thirst for blood than in the followers of any other religion. 
He has further heord some Mi’«^s:dim^ins declaring that the Qu-ran 
consideres the killing of unbelievers as an act of rriercy. In 
actual experience too lie has found the vo‘i.ii. .. ^»f I.s;. m ::::hibiling 
an in-orcliii ite lust for pow,jr, womm and gol 1. His judgment 
based upon these and similar facts cannot but be deficient if not 
mistaken. 

It is a happy sign of the times, however, that a few men of 
light and leading among Mahommedans have begun to lay stress 
upon the above cosmopolitan view of Mahommed and remove the 
bigotry which hns been at the bottom of many a broil between 
Muslims and Hindus which to-day are disturbing the pc:'.ce and 
happiness of both the communities. One Hindu speaker at the 
celebration of the prophet's Birthday in Madras said : ** A cultural 
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understanding between these two religions and a critical but 
friendly study of each other's religion would solve many of the 
communal problems now prevailing in this country." Elsewhere 
a Mahommsdan speaker addressed his Hindu^Muslim brothers on 
the fundamental unity discoverable at bottom of all religions and 
showed how Hinduism and Islam had many things in common. 
Said he: 'The Suffis and the Hindu Vedantins are one. With the 
pure Vedic religion of old no Mahommedan can possibly find 
fault with." No less a person than Sri Ramakrishna who, 
instructed by a Moulvi, practised the Mahommedan Sadhanas, 
has after personal realisation declared in our own times that the 
Lord would reveal Himself to any one if he but care to follow 
sincerely the path laid down by his own religion. It was the 
Swami Vivekananda who declared once that a true Hindu is he 
who is at the same time a true Christian and a true Mussulman. 
He opined that "without the help of practical Islam, theories 
of Vedantism, however fine and wonderful they may be, are 
entirely valueless to the vast mass of mankind." **We want to 
lead mankind where there is neither the Vedas nor the Bible not 
the Qu-ran: yet this has to be done by harmonising the Vedas the 
Bible and the Qu-ran, Mankind is to be taught that religions 
are but varied expression of the Religion which is Oneness, so 
that each may choose the path that suits him best. 

* For our own motherland a junction to the great systems, 
Hinduism and Islam — Vedanta brain and Islam body— is the only 
hope. I sec in my mind's eye the future perfect India rising out 
of this chaos and strife, glorious and invincible, with Vedanta 
brain and Islam body." So said Swami Vivekananda, the patriot 
saint of India. May we hope that the celebrations of the Prophet's 
Birthday by Hindus and Mussulmans together will be the beginning 
of a new era of concord — peace and good-will amongst mankind at 
large and Hindus ani Mussulmans of India in particular. 

THE VIA MEDIA OF INSTRUCTION. 

In the last session of the Imperial Education Conference held 
in London the question as to whether vernaculars or English 
should be the medium of instruction in the British Empire was 
discussed. Dr. M. P, West the Principal of the Training College 
Dacca is repotted to have pleaded for English on the ground that 
" Vernacular was the language of poetry and religion. " and that 
" if the student was deficient in English he had no chance of access 
to the world's literature or information." Such a remark, we are 
30 
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afraid, is like putting the cart before the horse and therefore, forced 
and unnatural. Instruction through the medium of a foreign 
language not only hinders the natural growth of a student's mind 
but causes a great strain on his very vitality, while instruction 
through the mother tongue is most scientific, involves less expen- 
diture of energy and facilitates the growth and assimilation of 
knowledge. Let us examine at some length the suitability of 
vernacular as the medium of instruction. 

In the first place, the student thinks and talks in his mother- 
tongue and it will be admitted by all that the subtle and true 
import of any subject he learns can find a ready and easy entrance 
into his mind best if instruction is imparted through his own 
language. On the other hand a foreign language could only cramp 
his powers of understanding and create confusion in his mind. 
Unable to get at a clear conception of the subject taught the 
student takes to cramming with the result th«t he does not digest 
what he learns but even in his attempt at cramming he loses his 
capacity for original and independent tliitiking. With this loss 
of mental energy his body too suffers; so intimate is the connection 
between the body and the mind. 

In the second place, if the medium of instruction be vernacular 
it economises time in as much as the student could right up plunge 
into his subject instead of wasting his years on the study of a 
foreign language before he understands the subject he wishes to 
pursue. 

In the third place, it helps the formation of the student's 
character by bringing him into closer touch with the ideals of his 
nation and culture. The vernacular gives him greater opportuni- 
ties of getting acquainted with the lives great men that lived 
and thought in his own land and imbibing their spirit. It cannot 
be gainsaid that the literature of a nation is the depositary of its 
genius. Therefore it is indi^pensibIe that he should be in close 
touch with his own literature and imbibe bis own culture. E^ ery 
one knows how difficult it is to translate the spirit of one language 
into that of another and it will be ac^mitted by all that an 
attempt to impart any country's culture through a foreign language 
cannot but end in failure. The young student brought up in a foreign 
culture and in a foreign language, as at present is the case, can 
onV make hir. a stranger in his own land. Sad to say that is what 
has happened in our own country. 
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The introduction of English, as a medium of instruction for 
over a century has dene great harm to India : it has done mere 
disservice than good to the people of this land • it has hypnotised 
them and made them forget their own cultural greatness. However 
it is a hopeful sign of the limes U at we have begun to discover 
our fault and are now trying to rectify th:m. We should not be 
understood to insinuate that the English language has done no good 
at all, for nothing in this world can be absolutely good or absolu- 
tely bad. The rude shock which In Jian culture has received and 
the denationalising inlluence that has come as a result far out- 
weigh the good that has accru^.d from the intioductiun and spread 
of the liberalizing influence oi English literature. Mr. West is 
overzealous when he speaks that a citizen of the British Empire 
should have "an access to the world's literature or information "• 
But may we ask him whether a man sh«?uld first learn to be a son 
of his own nation or of the world. Pulling first things first we 
have no doubt that most people will agree With us when we say 
that man must fit himself to be citizen of his own state and hence 
vernacular will stand first and foremost for the growth and welfare 
of this country. Mr. West and persons of his stamp perhaps in their 
zeal for their national literature cannot sec eye to eye with us and 
know and feel what great loss we have sustained by the following 
of this policy in India. It was actuated by this conviction that the 
veteran educationist of Bengal, Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee in one of 
his convocation addresses observed that instruction through the 
medium of Vernaculars is most natural and “ fraught with 
possibilities which the best heads cannot forsee." 

Until the present educational system is thoroughly overhauled 
and recast on national ideals, education in India will never turn 
out to be the panacea, as it ought to be, for all the evils which 
India now suffers from, 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Nachiketa (In Bengali) ---By Swami Sambuddhananda— Published 
by Brahmachari Sarada Chaitanya. Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Sonargaon. Dacca. Pp. 50, Price As. 6. 

All Students of Sanskrit are familiar with the nime of Nschi- 
keta. The author in this little Bengali brochure before us has 
attempted to dramatise that Vedic parable of the Kalhopanishad. 
Nachiketa seeks the path lo Yama s world. First the lad meets 
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a paasant*— who could not point him out the way. Nor could the 
scholar whom he sees next help him in his great quest. But then 
he comes across a spiritual Sadhaka who enlightens him. Now 
Nachiketa enters Yama s presence and the Upanishadic dialogue 
is made less tedious by interspersing scenes in which the three 
other characters and Yama play their part. As a piece of histrionic 
art the play may have its defects ; but in presenting the great and 
ancient truths in an attractive form to the youngsters of schools 
and colleges the author may be considered to have succeeded. 

The Mediator. By C, Jinarajadasa. Published by the Theosophi- 
cal Publishing House, Adyar. Madras. Pp. 93. 

The booklet before us contains twelve short essays from the 
pen of Mr. Jinarajadasa, the Vice-President of the I heosophical 
Society. It begins with an essay on the ‘ Mediator * and hence 
the title of the booklet. Who is this Mediator ? He i^ the man 
who can stand between man and God and * through whom the life 
streams descend and ascend to and from all men'— such as a 
Buddha or Christ. Every man can aspire to this place if he is 
prepared to take pains to attain to it. The booklet ends with 
an interesting essay on the Joy of the Ivctuin.’ The essayist has 
maintained the spirit of Theosophy through and through. 

The Holy Life of our Lord and Saviour Bhagawan Shri Krishna, 
by S. N. K. Bijurkar, B.A -Published by the author at 
Coondapoor. South Kanara. Parts 1, U & Hi, Price annas 12 
each. 

We have received three parts of the book and find that they 
furnish an interesting reading. The salient points of Sri Krishna a 
life have been lucidly brought out and the book is bound to be 
useful especially to those who have not had the pleasure of 
reading the life in any of the vernaculars of India. 

NEWS AND REPORTS 

SWAMI NIRMALANANDAJI AT TAMLUK 
In response to an invitation from Tamiuk, Srimat Swami 
Nirmalanandaji, President Sri Ramakrishna Ashram, Bangalore, 
visited Tamiuk on the 2nd September and was given a cordial 
reception by the people who mustered strong at the landing ghat 
and took him to the local Ramakrishna Sevashram with music 
and processicji. Besides conducting the evening and morning classes 
held at the Ashram the Swamiji addressed a meeting of the ladies 
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on the 3rd September. In a short speech the Swamiji elucidated 
the doubts and difiiculties raised by the ladies present. A public 
meeting on the 4th September was also held at the local High 
School Hall where an address was presented to him and the 
Swamiji delivered a neat and appealing speech cn the life and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishiia. In concluding it he said that it did 
not matter whether the people bowed dovvn before Sri Ramakrishna 
as a person, or not. What was most needed was to follow the 
principles he inculcated and that and that alone would bring in 
its train, economic, moral, social and spiritual advancement of the 
people. The Swamiji left Tamluk for Belur on the 5th September. 

LECTURES BY SWAMl RAGIIAVANANDA 

In the course of his short stay in Madras. Swami Raghavananda 
delivered three lectures, two at the Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore and another at the Presidency College under the auspices 
of the Sanskrit Association of that college. The subjects for his 
discourses were, “The Science of Yoga.** “ Human Affection and 
Divine Love’* and “Vedanta in the West.** The Swami left for 
Ooty on the 7th of September. 

SWAMI YATISWARANANDA AT OOTACAMUND. 

The first of Swami Yatiswarananda’s lectures came off on the 
1 0th August on the occasion of the gift of the Panchakshara Hall 
to the Ramakrishna Mission. The Swami began by giving a brief 
sketch of the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda which were fraught with such tremendous conse- 
quences for the future of India and the world. He showed how 
religion was a living reality with these great souls and not a 
matter of book learning or talk. Their life and teachings stemmed 
the tide of materialism, scepticism, and denationalization. India 
and the world needed spiritual strength, and the way is to deepen 
their ideals of renunciation and service. Service, service of man 
as the manifestation of God,— not mere charity or philanthropy 
must be the watch-word. 

In the second lecture delivered on Sunday the 14th August at 
the Ramakrishna Ashrama the Swami spoke on the Ideal of Life.” 
The Swami said that all men are seeking happiness and bliss 
consciously or unconsciously. He then compared the various 
ideals of happiness held by various sects in the world, — the 
materialists, the stoics, Purvamimamsakas, the Jains^ the Bud- 
dhists, and the Vedantins and showed how the ideal of Infinite 
Bliss is realised by realising God Who is Bliss Infinite Itself. 
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The third discourse was on the “ Message of Sri Krishna." 
on the occasion of Sri Krishna Jay anti celebration in the 
Panebakshara Hall on the 2lst. The Swami first rpoke on the 
necessity t f the Krishna incarnation and dealt with the various 
aspects of the Lord's life and personality. It was fallowed by a 
brief explanation of the significance of the Gopilila, the most mis- 
understood of the chapters of Sri Krishna's life. No sens^-ous and 
and impure man or woman can understand the meaning of divine 
love, it needed a Sukadeva of unbroken chastity, purity, and 
renunciation of w'orldliness and sensuality to understand the 
meaning of that divine love. It is not for others to dabble in that 
kind of life o^ in its criticism. Till we become adhikoris for it, 
let us worship Sri Krishna in other ; spects. Especially in this 
age there is great need of the thni.dering voice of strength and 
manliness utteted by the Lord in the battlefield of Kurukshetra. 
Here the Swami came to the subject proper and gave the out- 
standing messages of the Gita for this age — the harmony of various 
religions and of various paths, the synthesis of all philosophies 
which existed up to the lime, the broad rveani? g given to Yajna 
which at present should be the service of the suffering millions 
of India. 

The fourth discourse was on Varnashrama Dhanna on tlic 2dtli 
in Panchakshara Hall. The Hindu community, he said, is at 
present an amalgamation of various races and tribes and Hinduism 
is the synthesis of the cultures of these various communities. 
There is no caste in religion, it is only a iocial order. Tht', ideal 
man is the Atioarnashrami who has gone beyond all Dharrnas by 
fulfilling ibe Dbar.i as. An'l it is this idea of Dhartna ih.at is 
important in the scheme of Aryan life, and all rules and re:.ul.itioas 
of life were laid down to teach this. The pres' nt clay caste 
denominations have ceased to carry any meaning. It was Guna 
and Karma that determined caste and therefore eve^y one can rise 
to the highest Brahrnanhood. But the unit of society in India being 
a community or caste, an individual can rise only with his own 
community end this rise comes by the appropriation of the culture 
of the higher castes. It is the differ nc^: in the realisation of the 
spiritual, ethical, and social ideals that determined the superiority 
or inferiority of a caste, not proftssioii or names. Ti'.e ideal was 
to raise all to the highest ladder from the Pariah to the Brahman. 
No privilege ’’as conlcinplalcd, levelling up, not leveling down was 
the way to the equalization of casUs. Each individual and each 
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caste by fulfilling the Dharma for which it has made itself fit will 
rise to the highest goal of life where there is no Varna or Dharma, 
viz. Miikti or Self-realisation. 

On Sunday, I he 28t!', the Swami spoke in the Panchakshara 
Hall on the paths to realisation. It was an auspicious day 
dedicated to Vinayako, the god of wisdom and the writer of divine 
knowledge. Realisation, not intellectual assent or appreciation 
was the goal of religion. Therefore it meant life, practice, struggle. 
Spiritual S'^dhani is necessary for all irrespective of status, pro- 
fessions or duties of life. There are various paths to realisation. 
But each must stick to his own path All the different paths by 
which sages of all religions have realised God can be brought 
under four broad scientific cl.>ssificat<or>s viz. Karma Yoga, 
Bhakti Yrga. Raja Yoga, and J^mana Yoga. The different Yogas 
were then shown to be interrelated. The perfect type combined 
harmoniously all thtse three in which all the faculties of willing^ 
knowing, and feeling were co-ordinated. 

The last discourse came off on the 1st September on “ Sri 
Ramakrisbna and ihe Practice of Religion ** The cen'ral theme 
of Sri Ramnkrishna's life was realisation. Spiritual life can be 
had only by coming in close contact with spiritual life. Hence 
the necessity of a living guru. Sri Ramakrisbna was the disciple 
of many gurus before he became a world teacher. He was an 
ideal sadhaka for this age ok bcok-learnin r, scepticism, egoism, 
Kamini and Kanchana. And he has shown varioiis paths to God- 
realisation. Acquisition of supernatural powers, breathing exer- 
cises, and grotesque postures hnive nothing to do with religion 
and spirituality. The goal is the manifestation of divinity within 
and to see God in all. The Sw.ani then gave a brief description of 
the various Sadhunas of Sri Ramakrisbna and pointed out that the 
significance of his marriage was that all including householders 
can lead a life of liraliinacharya without which no realisation 
was possible. Sri Ramakrishria’s harmony of religions was not a 
loose combination of the best of all religions. It was a synthesis. 
The least difficult path for this Yuga for the majority of mankind 
is, according to Sri Ramakrisbna Bhakti cn which he used to lay 
great emphasis. 

The Swami left Ooty for Madras on Wednesday the 14th 
September, On his way he halted at Tirupur for a few days. 
During his shoit stay theie he delivered two lectures, one on 
** The Ideals of the Ramakrisbna Mission ” and the other on The 
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Essentials of Hinduism.” The Swami arrived at Madras on the 
19th September after an absence of one and a half months. ' 

RAMAKRISHA ST(iDENT*S HOME, PATNA 
The Ramakrishna Ashram has been shifted to a more 
commodious house on the Govinda Mitter Road and under its 
auspices a Student’s Home has been started with a view to 
supplement the present university education by the harmonious 
development of head, heart and hand of the boys. Only nine 
students have been admitted. Three have been granted free 
boarderships, considering their merit and straitened circumstances. 
The Home will admit 12 college students in all. 

AN APPEAL. 

ORISSA AND GUZERAT 

The public is hereby informed that the Ramakrishna Mission 
has started relief works in the flooded areas of the District of 
Balasore. It is well known that the people of Orissa are generally 
poverty-stricken and the havoc caused by the floods have highly 
aggravated the situation. To ameliorate the sufferings of these 
poor people several parties have opened relief centres but 
sufficient men and money are necessary to cope with the present 
critical situation. 

The Mission has also undertaken relief work in Cambay. 
Guzerat and have opened centres at Sayema and Tarapore in 
Kaira District where 75 villages are being relieved from these 
centres, Shops have been opened to supply at a cheap rate rice 
and seeds to persons who are unwilling to accept gratuitous relief 
from religious and social considerations. 

We appeal, on behalf of the suffering humanity to the 
generous public for help. Any contribution in cash or kind, 
however sm Jl, will be thankfully received and acknowledged by, 

(1) The President, Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, Dist : 
Howrah. 

(2) The Manager, Udbodhan Office, 1, Mukherjee Lane, 
Bagh Bazar, Calcutta. 

(3) The Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Ashram, Khar, 
Bombay. 

(SdJ SUDDHANANDA, 

Secretary, Ramukrishna Mission, Belur Math, 

District Howrah, 

The 14th September, 1927. 
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** Let the lion ol Vedanta roar.** 

“ Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that lam the Atman. 

SWAMI VlvEKANANDA. 
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PRAYER 
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II 
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swts^^ ^ II 

Uf uwtn ui: II 

Thou art the primal Deva, the ancient Purusha ; 
Thou art the supreme Refuge of this universe, Thou 
art the knower, and the One Thing to be known ; 
Thou art the supreme Goal. By Thee is the universe 
pervaded, O boundless Form. 

Salutation to Thee before and to Thee behind, 
salutation to Thee on every side, 0 All I Thou, infinite 
in power and infinite in prowess, pervadest all ; where- 
fore Thou art AH. 


BhACAVAT OITA— Ch. XI 



SPIRITUAL TALKS OF 
SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

Bhadrakt Balatore, 

Dear A , — 

I am glad to learn from your letter that by the grace 
of the Lord, you have a desire to spend some time in 
Sadhana (spiritual practices) and have secured a conve- 
nient place too. Everything has come out alright And you 
are yet young. Make the best use of this opportunity. 
Don't spend away your valuable time in vain. Instead 
of bothering your head with big metaphysical problems, 
apply yourself steadily to Sadhana and you will realise 
the truth. Have faith and go ahead. You will not 
achieve anything without steady practice. Even if you 
spend your whole life in a mere study of philosophical 
questions, you will not be able to derive any benefit. 
Now that all things are favourable, settle down quietly 
to Sadhana at least (or a year. Your body and mind will 
become pure and you will realise many things through 
God’s grace. My advice is : give your mind wholly to 
Him without any other thought. Engage yourself always 
in Dhyanam (meditation), Japam, (repeating the holy 
name) and Smaran-Manan (constant remembrance and 
contemplation). Don't indulge in idle talks and advice 
gratis to others. You have strength in body, and the 
mind is not yet burdened with unholy impressions. Now 
is the time to do spiritual practices. It is easier to give 
the mind a good shape when it is still pure and plastic. 
And you have such a mind. Therefore plunge yourself 
deeply in Sadhana and pray to God with a yearning 
heart and He will solve all your doubts and difficulties. 
If you miss this opportunity, it will be extremely difficult 
for you to do anything afterwards. For gossiping and 
giving advice gratis you will always find time ; but for 
Sadhana you will never get a better opportunity than at 
present. 
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As far as possible I am giving you suitable answers 
to all your questions below. If you can follow them for 
some time at least, you will surely be blessed and many 
of your life’s pro'olems will be solved of themselves. 

Q. How many hours in the day should we spend in 
Japam and meditation and how many again, in 
Pujas, (worship) and the study of scriptures? 

A. The more time you can spend in all these, the better 
for you. Those who lead a life purely of 
meditation should spend at least sixteen hours 
in Japam and Dhyanam. As you continue your 
practice, you will be able to prolong this period. 
The more the mind is turned inward, the greater 
will be the joy. Once you get a taste of it, the 
desire for it will ever be increasing. Then your 
mind itself will tell you how long you are to devote 
in the practice of Sadhana. Before this stage is 
reached it is desirable that you should try at least 
two-thirds of the time in the day in japam and 
Dhyanam. The rest of the time should be spent in 
reading sacred books and examining the various 
thoughts appearing in the mind at the time of 
your daily meditation. Vou should further see 
that the good thoughts are differentiated from 
the evil ones. And then gradually the antago- 
nistic ideas are to be eliminated and replaced 
one by one by holy thoughts, and these again, 
cultured with great care and seriousness. In this 
way when all the disturbing elements of the mind 
are controlled and well-regulated, then and then 
alone can you attain to that state which is known 
as the state of real 'meditation. Instead of this, 
simply closing the eyes and counting the beads 
or thinking loosely on God will not bring you the 
desired object. God-realisation, intense and 
serious thinking on God is what is most required 
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of those who hanker after eternal peace and 
happiness. The object of meditation is to make 
the mind calm and serene. And if you do not 
succeed in this or get any joy you are to under- 
stand that your meditation is not directed in the 
proper channel. One other point also I should 
like to impress on your mind. And that is this: 
whoever is supplying you with food and other 
necessaries is entitled to a share of your merit, 
and therefore acquire so much merit as would 
leave you a decent balance after meeting this 
charge. 

Q. What should I do when at times the mind becomes 
unwilling to meditate ; should 1 then study sacred 
books or try to engage the mind perforce in 
meditation ? 

/ 4 . In the preliminary stages of Sadhana you must 
force your mind to meditate in order to cultivate 
a strong habit. The very nature of the mind is 
to shirk work, always seeking for ease and com- 
fort. But if you really hanker after peace eter- 
nal, you are to labour hard. If you feel uncom- 
fortable to sit for a long period at a stretch, then 
lie down on your bed and begin to perform your 
Japam ; and again if you are sleepy, do it walk- 
ing about. Anyhow you are to keep the mind 
always engaged in the thought of God. On the 
other hand, if you let loose your mind you will 
never be able to cultivate a firm habit without 
which spiritual progress is utterly impossible. 
Continue therefore a regular fight with the mind 
and give it a firm shape. This is Sadhana; and 
verily the end of all Sadhanas is to bring the mind 
under control. 

Q. Are the processes of Hata-yoga, Pranayam (control 
of breath), Asana (regulation of sitting posturas), 
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etc., more or less necessary for my spiritual prac- 
tices? If so, to what extent, and how much time 
to be devoted to these ? 

A. For the present no such practices are necessary for 
you. What is most essential is to meditate on 
God and God alone and pray to him incessantly 
with a devout heart. The thing is to be in con- 
stant touch with Him. Therefore try to follow it 
and He will get done by you everything required 
for you. 

- As regards the practice of Hata-yoga, you must 
perfectly keep yourself aloof from it or you will 
feel the consequence. It is a most dangerous path 
without the help of a competent guide. So, if 
you have a very strong desire for it, you can do 
it only when you may happen to live with any of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s disciples and that must be 
strictly under his direction and guidance. 

Q. How long should a Sadhaka sleep? Beyond his usual 
period of sleep can he spend a little more time 
to give his body and mind rest ? 

A. Ordinarily four hours’ sleep is quite sufficient for 
a Sadhaka in good health ; and sleep for more 
than five hours is not a rest but a kind of disease. 
It does great harm to him. By no means, a 
spiritual aspirant should sleep away the time in 
vain. And as youth is the most favourable time 
for Sadhana — when both the body and the mind 
remain strong—a Sadhaka must turn it into good 
account ; and during this time he must store up 
such an amount of spiritual energy that will safely 
lead him thereafter through the most unsafe- 
path of life to peace and happiness. Therefore 
if you cannot make good progress along the path 
of spiritual life now, it will be hardly possible for 
you to do anything afterwards. You are yet 
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young, my boy. Give a good shape to your mind. 
Plunge yourself heart and soul in Sadhana and 
make the best use of your time. You will get 
enough time for sleep and gossip later on 

If anybody is asked to labour hard in Sadhana he 
will at once produce a number of lame excuses. 
He will say that the body is very weak and that 
sufficient rest is necessary. All this is insincerity. 
But he should know that the sense organs of those 
who are methodical in their spiritual practices 
and who lead a strictly regular life, become so- 
adjusted that four hours* rest is quite enough to 
keep the body healthy and in tune. By leading 
an irregular life, people generally tax their body 
and mind so heavily that even a period of eight 
or ten hours* sleep is too short to refresh their 
system. Therefore what I ask you, my boy, is 
this — regulate your life by all means and then your 
body and mind will be ever fresh and active. 
No more waste of time. Do something if you 
really hanker after things divine. Tall talk and 
lofty metaphysical speculations will bring you 
no good unless they are translated into action. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
Criticism of Sannyasa 

The institution of Sannyasa has become the object of much 
disfavour and criticism. The so-called Varnashramite, who is 
usually anxious to enjoy the privileges of caste without caring to 
fulfil the duties imposed on him, seems to have a positive dislike 
for the life of renunciation— the fourth and the final stage according 
to the ancient socio-religious system known as the Varnashrama 
Dharma. And against the very first principles of the religion 
which he professes to follow, he throws the burden of the family 
life on youngstera before they can finish their students' career 
and himself wants to cling to the world with an inordinate 
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passion until he is snatched away much against his vrill by death. 
It the attitude the so-called orthodox is one oi inditfrence and 
dislike, that oi the so-called heterodox is positively hostile. The 
"modernist*’ to most of whom this world is all that exists and who 
wants to wrinp the ’’orange of the world dry”, expresses a great 
hatred for wh;t he calls the other worldly ascetic life. Further, 
the ** reformedHindu '* who seems to have got a special knowledge 
of the centralplan of the Creator and is anxious to realise life '* in 
all itsfiil^^essind in all its varied experience" through romance and 
marriage, looh upon the life of celibacy as unnatural if not also 
inhuman. T'cre is again the ’’altruist" who is too solicitous 
about the fuure welfare of the world, and wants to abolish the 
institution o monasticism altogether, lest it might stop the pro- 
pagation of the human species and bring the world to its doom. 
The world is full cf wiseacres who think in the light of the ex- 
perience o ihf^ir own life that it is not possible for others also to 
live a lifc^f complete sex-control, and hence Sannyssa is nothing 
but a life of hypocrisy and immorality. Others again are pleased 
to hold tiat .he monk is a social parasite, nay an anti-social being, 
and as sichhc should be forced to lead a married life and earn 
a livelihood or himself and his family. 

Antiquity of Sannyata 

Tne monastic life is not an unmixed evil as is supposed by the 
critics. It is an undeniable fact that weak and wicked people 
puttinf on tie garb of renunciation have disgraced monastic life ^ 
But tial is lot the fault of the ideal we find embodied in the lives 
of nonks of the right type, -many of them world-moving 
figucs.- who have brought infinite blessings to mankind. These 
nobe souls have ever held before the world the noblest ideals of 
hiiran existence and have worked for its spiritual regeneration 
though their inspired teachings and the living examples of their 
oin lives of superhuman purity and divine realisation, renunciation 
a^d service. Monasticism has a mis? ion to fulfil, and it has come 
iito being for supplying a real demmd of a class of people who 
look upon the world as vanity of vanities, and yearn (or the reali- 
sation of the Reality of realities, which alone can bring the greaL 
est peace and blessedness to man. Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Christianity have had their orders of monks ever since their incep- 
tion. Even Islam with its bias for the family life had to make 
room for the institution of monks who have kept up the ideals of 
spiritual discipline and Divine communion before the followers of 
the Prophet of Arable. In India the order of the Parivrajakas or 
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wandering monks has been as old as the Vedas thtmselves what- 
ever be their ages. According to the Hindu tradition there came 
into existence at the very beginning of tlie world cycle both the 
Prajapatis or fathers of the human race and the Kumaras or ** the 
celibates *' who, endowed with dispassion, insfired with holy 
wisdom, estranged from the universe and undesirois of progeny '* 
preferred to adopt the life of renunciation and coninence. The 
former became the promulgators of the Pravritti Dlarma or ** the 
r;ligion of work” and the latter of the Nivritti Dharna or. *the reli- 
gion of renunciation”, characterised by knowledge aa^ indifference 
to worldly enjoyments and achievements. In course o time there 
arose a conflict between the followers of the two shoots, as is 
clearly manifest in the Upanishads- The former vlo were ad- 
herents of the Karma Kanda scrupulously obsrrvec he various 
rituals aud ceremonials of the Vedas and offered oUatons to the 
gods for the fulfilment of their desires. They wante<! ti estiblish 
themselves in the world through their progeny, and atain after 
death to heavenly bliss through their sacrifices and imwlcdge of 
the gods. While the others who followed the Jtam Kmda 
revelled against what they called meaningless foimsandceremo- 
nies, and wanted to realise only the glory and bliss ol the all 
pervading Atman. They declared—” What shall we o with 
progeny since the Atman is the only abode we seel ?” \nd of 
them the Upanishad says—” Having risen above tVe dcjires for 
sons, wealth and new worlds they wander above as menljcants. 
Being well established in the knowledge of the Vecanta, saving 
purified their nature through the practice of Sannyasaor ren^tuia- 
tion, the anchorites, enjoying the highest lmmortaIit>', attain'.heir 
absolute emancipation after death.*' 

The Goal of Life 

The mighty current of existence is flowing impetuously <nd 
relentlessly with itseverckanging experiences of pain andpleasue, 
life and death. To the thoughtful man the bright moments if 
pleasure seem to be very sho^t compared to the long and drear* 
nights of misery through which he has to pass. And he naturally 
becomes weary of life and hankers after spiritual freedom. This 
is the highest goal according to all schools ol Hindu thought. It 
has been given various names— Niereyasa (summum bonum) 
Apavarya (deliverance), Kaivalya (aloneness) Mukli (freedom) or 
Moksha (emancipation.) In spite of the differences in terms and 
even in conceptions, it means the soul's attaining to its true and 
pure nature which according to the teachers of the Vedanta is no 
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other than infinite Life. Knowledge and Bliss. But as it is given 
to very few to follow the direct path to Moksha, men and women 
have to gain the experiences of life and get dispassion for it 
through a controlled enjoyment of Artha, of the goo i things of the 
world, and satisfaction of Kama or legitimate desires. But this is 
to be done by following the path of Dharma, a righteousness, which 
implies strict physical and mental control and ethical and spiritual 
culture enjoined in varying degrees on all the members of society. 

The Four Stages 

The highest goal is to be realised by passing through the 
different stages of life one after another. The first stage is that 
of brahmacharya — the period of sensexcontrol. mentul discipline 
and study. A Brahmacharin. if he wants and finds himseT fit for 
it. may take the vow of life long celibacy without entering the 
family life at all. But usually the 3 'outh, nfter he finds himself proper- 
ly equipped for the struggles of life with its manifold attractions 
and temptations, should enter the stage of the householder. 
According to the Hindu ideal, marriage is a sacrament, and the 
household is an Ashrams, a pU ce not for sense gratification but for 
the performance of dutit^s, worsh p and service. The highest 
ideal of marriage, as dodjred by the saye Yajnavalkya is spiri- 
tual — “Verily, a husband is not dear, that you may love the 
husband; but that you ii.ay 1 ve the Self, therefore a husband is 
dear. Verily, a wife is not dear, that you may love the wife ; but 
that you may love the Self, therefore a wife is dear.” In the 
third stage the householder should leave his ho ne and retire into 
the solitude of the forest accompanied by his wife if she shares his 
spiritual ideals. '* Let him ” says Manu, ” constantly devote 
himself to studying and teaching, retain a calm mind, be a friend 
to all, conquer his passion, bestow upon others such gifts as 
knowledge, and be kind to all living beings. Let him not receive 
gifts from others. Thus should he conduct himself.” All these 
stages are but preparations (or the last~^the life of Sannyasa. 

The Ideal of the SanDyasin 

The Sannyasin, in the word« of Swami Vivekananda — the 
Prince of Sannyasins — ” makes complete renunciation of all 
worldly position, property and name, and wanders forth into the 
world to live a life of self-sacrifice, and to persistently seek 
spiritual knowledge, striving to excel in love and compassion, and 
to acquire lasting-insight.'* His object is to go beyond all limita- 
tiona of family and community, caste and creed and realise the One 
32 
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in all. Perfect freedom is the ideal he wants to attain* Says Manu — 
''With his soul composed and centred on the Supreme Spirit, let 
him go about harming no living soul. By abstinence from malice 
lowards all sentient creatures, and renunciation of all sensual 
enjoyments, -by doing righteous deeds ordained by the scriptures, 
he attains final beatitude in this very world." In spite of the 
high place accorded by the ancients to Sannyasa there seems to be 
a definite attempt among a class of Hindus to decry i^ and preach 
in its stead the impossible creed of harmonising Bhoga or 
enjoyment and Tyaga or renunciation. To justify their own life 
and that of the community to which they belong, they want 
to drag the ideal doA^n to their own level instead of themselves 
trying to rise to its height and frankly acknowledging their 
weakness when they fail in the attempt. The apotheosis of 
sense life at the cost of the higher spiritual life is doing incalculable 
harm to the cause of man's true well-being. People are losing 
the spiritual sense and are becoming incDpable of appreciating 
the ideal of perfect control and renu-iciution. PiOtesting strongly 
against the present tendency does the learned author of “ f \ ssimism 
and Life's Ideal " remark The end of moral life is Sannyi^sa 
or absolute renunciation and that is why Sannyasa is the highest 

ideal of man Let us take care that we never lower 

the ideal and let us see that we nc^ver hecome such consummate 
hyprocrites as to deny the ideal itself, because it is hard or 
because we do n^i find it in the lives c f the founders of certain 
sects to which we may happen to belong. . . . That the id"al is 
hard was very well-known to th^ Rishis of India, but they never 
denied or belittled the ideal. On the contrary, their emphasis was 
here, for they knew very well that no emphasis is nccess?ry where 
natural tendency is strong, that emphasis should lie the other way 
about." 

From Brahmacharya to Sannyasa 

According to the ancient Hindu scheme of Dharma the average 
man should try to reach the highest ideal by following the gradu- 
ated stages of life. But should everyone be made 1o pass through 
the “mill of Grihasthashrama 7" Should everyone be made to live 
mariialement on the plea of being given an “all-round * experience 
of life? The authors of the Hindu social system, while they enjoin- 
ed the usual course of Ashrama life for the ordinary man, have also 
made special provision (or extraordinary persons born with a real 
dispassion f. material enjoyment and a true yearning for the 
realisation of the highest spiritual Truth. At the Upanithad says — 
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'* Let a man embrace the Prarivraiaka life the moment he is freed 
from worldly desires no matter whether he be a Brahmacharin, 
Grihastha or Vanaprastha.’* Great discrimination should certainly 
be exercised in taking this bold step. One who is unfit for entering 
the life should be prevented from doing so by all means. But to bar 
the way to Sannyasa even in the case of him who has properly 
qualified himself for it is against the spirit of the Hindu religion- 
There have been backsliders among Sannyasins as among house- 
holders. But this is not due to the defect of the ideal. Let him 
who can, be given the fullest scope to follow it. There is no 
specific time,** says Swami Vivekananda. “ prescribed for a life of 
Sannyasa. 1 he Sruti sa>s — Directly the spirit of renunciation 
comes you should take up Sannyasa." Swami Dayananda Saras- 
wati — the founder of the Ary a Samaj — also holds the same view - 
" Lei him net, who cannot control his passions, enter into Sannyasa 
from Brahmacharya. But should not he who can restrain them? 
As the healthy can dispense with doctors and drugs, so should a 
man or woman, whose one object in life is to disseminate know- 
ledge, advance true religion and do good to the world at large 
dispense with marriage-life like Panchashikha and Gargi of yore.** 

Sanayata~No Menace to the World 

Is Sannyasa impossible and unnatural 7 Is the Sannyasin 
really a social parasite who leads a selfisli and anti-social life that 
threatens to bring about the extinction of the human race ? The 
answer is that the life of control that the worldly minded finds 
impossible to lead is quite possible for him who as Manu says 
''restrains his senses, renounces attachment and hatred, bears no 
malice to any living creatures and works for immortality." To the 
pleasure-seeker nothing of life is left if sense eiijoyment is taken 
away. But to the true Sannyasin. renunciation opens up the world 
of Spirit, and brings an infinite joy and peace that otheis seek in 
the world of matter but cannot find. The person who embraces 
the life of Sannyasa in order to satisfy the hankerings of his higher 
nature finds it as natural as does the worldly man his life in the 
senses. Besides, if from the highest stand-point the world with 
all its charms and attractions is'unreal and God is the only reality, 
then the maintenance of the human society cannot be an end in 
itself. Complete renunciation of the world and iininteriupted vision 
of the Divine alone must be regarded as the highest aspiration of 
man. What a blessing it will be if the entire human race would 
meet its mortal death and threugh it set its spiritual birthday. 
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But it will never come to pass, and so the fear of the extinction of 
mankind has not the least chance of proving true. Besides, so long 
as man remains a social animal, and there are people who in the 
name of following in the footsteps of King Janaka would give free 
license to their passions and continue to propagate the species, the 
world will go as merrily along its course as it has been doing 
inspite of the call of the greatest monastic teachers of the world, 
who seems to have simply cried in wilderness in asking mankind 
to lead a life of absolute dUpassion and continence, spiritual 
culture and divine realisation leading to the indescribable bliss of 
Nirvana. 

RenttBciation and Service 

There are two types of Sannyasins— the silent and the active. 
The quiet monk engaged in strenuous spiritual practice in solitude 
is holding before the world the highest ideal of life, and is thus 
doing immense good to mankind. His silence is more eloquent 
than the loquaciousness of many a so-called altruist Physical 
help is not the only help that can be rendered. " Is it not possible.* 
has said Pavhari Baba — the great saint of Ghazipore, ** that 
one mind can help other minds, even without the activity of 
the body ?'* Side by side with this quiet type there have also been 
the active monks engaged not only in their own good but also in 
the physical, mental and spiritual welfure of others. To brand 
them as selfish and antisocial parasites is only to evince our own 
selfishness and thoughtlessness. Whatever the critics might say 
these much maligned Sannyisins have been ti e greatest benefac- 
tors of society. Unburdened by the cares and anxieties of a small 
family they have worked disinterestedly for the well-being of the 
entire human family. And if they have not begotten children, by 
rendering service in various ways, by bringing to men the message 
of peace and harmony, and by creating harmony and love among 
them, they have been the saviours of innumerable lives and thus in 
the words of Swami Dayananda, **the cause of the increase of popu- 
lation** also. This is borne out by the history of the monastic orders 
in India. There have been '* old-type *' monks who have, besides 
spreading religious culture, built hospitals and schools, bridges 
along Himalayan gorges and rest-houses for pilgrims. Rightly 
does Swami Vivekananda say. '*Take even an extreme case, that 
of an extremely ignorant Vairagi. Even he, when he goes into a 
village, tries his best to impart to the villagers whatever he knows, 
from ** Tulsidft^'* ot ''Chaitanya CharUamriiam*' or "the Alwars” 
in Southern India. Is that not doing some good 7 And all tkU 
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only tor a bit of bread and a rag of cloth?" Let the mock Sannya- 
sins who put on the garb of renunciation in order to lead an easy- 
going and, sometimes, immoral life be condemned as strongly as 
the sham householders who take to the Grihasthashrama only for 
the enjoyments of the flesh. But let us not for Truth's sake class 
the absolutely unselfish and noble Sannyasins as idle vagabonds 
sucking the life-blood of society. 

Sannyasa in India 

The institution of Sannyasa in India has an interesting and 
eventful history of its own. In the pre-Buddhistic age the Sannya- 
sin was mostly individualistic both in his private life and service to 
society. With the advent of Buddha, monastic life became to a 
great extent organised and also popular. The Buddhist missiona- 
ries came to spread the message of Dharma for the moral and 
spiritual elevation of people in different parts of the then known 
world, started universities (or the spread of education, conducted 
hospitals (or the relief not only of men but also of animals, and 
rendered seivic^j to society in manifold ways. But Buddhism laid 
undue stress on monasticism which became at once the source of 
its strength and weakness. As the lesult of the indiscriminate 
admission of men and women into the Order, monastic life became 
in many cases a travesty and bred vice and immorality. And 
these evils ultimately brought about the degeneration of the grand 
institution of Sannyasa. The task of purifying the monastic life 
fell on Sri Sankaracharya — the guiding spirit of Hindu revival, — 
who kept up the organisation but tried to stop the influx of un- 
desirable elements, and inculcated strict mental disicipline and 
spiritual culture on the members of the Order. Buddhism along 
with its institution of monks was gradually absorbed into Hinduism. 
But as the result of the misuse of Sannyasa, there came in Hindu 
society a reaction against the institution itself. Contrary to the 
old ideal of Chaturashrama or the four stages of life, some of the 
later law-givers came to praise the householder's life above that of 
the monk, and even went so far as to declare that none should take 
to the monastic life in this iron age i In spite of all this, Sannyas- 
ahrama has not perished. Nay, since the days of Sankara it has 
thrived well and has produced many of the greatest reformers and 
teachers of India. But along with it has also prospered the institu- 
tion of beggars who pul on the garb of the Sannyasin in order to 
carry on their trade. And as long as there will be rich house- 
holders over-anxious to get passports to heaven even through indis- 
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criminate charity, the evil cannot be stopped altogether. Whatever 
it may be, the cuirent of Sannyasa has flown uninteriuptedly up to 
the present day. and we have now entered whal may be said to 
be the fourth age in the history of Sannyasa in India. And it has 
begun since the advent of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Sri Ramakrishna and the Ideal of Sannyasa 

Sri Ramakrishna has proclaimed to our modern world the 
ancient ideals of Sannyasa with a new power and meaning. He 
led the life of oiie'pointed spiritual striving that revealed to him 
the Divine glory in all its splendour. He renounced woman ' 
but looked upon her not as a “gateway to hell” but as the em- 
bodiment of the Mother of the universe. He also renounced 
“gold*' the very touch of which was impossible for him to bear. 
But it was this all-renouncing monk again who melted to see 
the misery of “God in human forms" and wanted that they 
should be served by their more fortunate brethren who should 
regard themselves as “stewards of the Lord/' Sri Ramakrishna's 
ideal of renunciation is insepaiable from Divine Love and his 
Divine Love, from service to the God in man. The path of service 
he has laid before us is to be taken up in a spirit not of egotism but 
of humility and devotion and is to be undertaken primarily 
for our welfare. He says : — “ If one gives away anything in iharity 
with the spirit of non-attachment, he does it for liis own goed, and 
not simply for doing good to others. He thereby serves God who 
resides in all beings, and service unto God means helping one's 
own sell," Understood in this light, service becomes a foim of 
worship. Renunciation which realises itself through spiritual 
practice and service to the Daridra Narayana or God in the poor, 
becomes a means of self-effacement and Divine vision. Life Is to 
be transformed into one of constant dedication. The body that is 
nourished with food, the mind that is developed through study, 
the soul that is evolved through religious discipline— everything is 
to be laid down for the service of the God in the poor, the ignorant 
and the care-worn. It is the vision of the God in man that made 
Swami Vivekananda, the greatest disciple of Sri Ramakrishna— 
pray with a heart overflowing with Love— “May i be born again 
and again and suffer thousaneJs of miseries, so that i may worship 
the only God that exists, the only God 1 believe in, the sum-total of 
all souls I Blessed are we that we are given the privilege of 
working for Kim, not helping Him/' It was the earnest desire of 
the Swami to express the monastic ideal, through quiet religious 
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practice, silent preaching and spiritualised social service, as well as 
to organise the monks and their strivings **for the emancipation oi 
their own souls and (or the gocd of the world/' He wanted to 
prevent Sannyasa from lapsing into dry intellectualism and 
morbid inactivity, and to stop at the same time indiscriminate 
charity that is greatly responsible for the so-called " religious 
vagrancy." With these ideal in view did he inaugurate the Rama- 
krishna Brotherhood which he wanted to be universal in its 
spiritual vision, synthetic in its cultural outlook and all-embracing 
in its ideal of service. And to the members of the Order as well 
as to all monks and householders alike he has left the message of 
Sannyasa in these memorable terms - " First let us be gods, and 
then help others to be gods. The national ideals of India are 
renunciation and service- Intensify her in those channels and 
the rest will take care of itself.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF EXPERIENCE 
AS THE ONE SELF 
By Prof, K, SunJararama Iyer, M,A, 

IX. MAYA IN THE I.UIHT OK SC IENCE 

While the scientific conception of Nature means, cr refers to 
the sum'-totirl r>f the m'uiifestcd mi»tetial objects in the universe, 
whether coming under the category oi the useful or the oesthctict 
the Vedantic conception of Maya (or Prakriti) rises beyond both 
those classes and postulates what m^^y be conceived as their one 
and homogeneous material cauf^e or source {Upadanakarana\—i\\t 
potency or energy (sakii) which is both phenomenal and super^ 
natural in the sense that it is beyond what is manifested as natural 
objects. Such a conception of Maya is also rational, lor it satisfies 
the craving of the faculty of reason in the ordinary human mind 
obsessed wdth the objects of sense-perception—/, e.. the mind 
which has not risen to a conception of what is Nitya (permanent) 
as opposed to the changing (anitya) and therefore demands origins 
or explanations of the events and appearances of the phenomenal 
world. 

Dalton's theory that every element is eomposed of atoms claims 
to be able to offer full satisfaction to the mind of the modern 
inquirer which is searching for the origin of phenomena. The 
atom is to be conceived as the smallest part of an element which 
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takes part in any known ckemical reaction, and every element is 
composed of small equal particles or atoms. Further, since the 
time of the late James Clerk Maxwell, the instantaneous propaga** 
lion of electric and magnetic actions in space separating electrified 
bodies has been investigated, and the result has been to demons- 
trate the existence of electro-magnetic waves acting within suck 
space (or field) exactly like light-waves. This 'field' theory had 
led to the overthrow of the older idea of action at a distance,— i. e , 
that action between distant bodies was propagated through the 
material continuum (or space) separating them. It is now held that 
electricity is itself probably atomic in constitution and that nega- 
tive electric currents and charges are propagated by means of sub- 
atomic electric particles in movement, now named electrom. We 
thus see that matter (or mass of the electrical field) consists of 
nothing but electric charges and their results. Professor Bertrand 
Russell says : — '* It is thought that matter consists o( electrons and 
protons which are of finite size and of which there are only a finite 
number in the world.” And further ; — ” Given the laws governing 
the motions cf electrons and protons, the rest is merely geography 
—a collection of particular facts telling their distribution through- 
out some portion of the world's history. The total number of facts 
of geography required to determine the world s history is probably 
finite.” Further, Prof. Bertrand Russell points out that man as he 
is manifested or known to us is a part of this physical world. His 
body like other matter is composed of electrons a^d protons 
which, so far as we know, obey the same laws as ihoje not forming 
part of animals or plants.” Also, ” what we call our thoughts 
seem to depend upon the organisation of tracks in the brain in the 
same sort of way in which journeys depend upon roads and 
railways. The energy used in thinking seems to have a chemical 
origin; for instance, a deficiency of iodine will turn a clever man 
into an idiot. Mental phenomena seem to be bound up with 
material structure.” 

Now, it is easy to see that the reasoning faculty in man 
which seeks for origins cannot remain satisfied with the scientific 
theories above propounded according to which the origin of all the 
objects in the world is to be found in electrons and protons and the 
laws governing their motions. The Vedanta attempts to meet the 
further demands of the reason, and postulates the existence of 
Maya to account for the existence of even such phenomena or facts 
as electrons and protons recently discovered by scientific investi- 
gators. But how has Maya been discovered 7 On what authority 
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are we asked to accept it as a fad ^ The reply is given in the 
Svetaivafara UpanishaJ : — *‘By resorting to the process of meditation 
{Jhyana-yoga) the sages dirtdly perceived the creative power 
{sakti, r. e.. mayo) of the divine being {devatma), (which exists) 
though concealed by its own (evolving) Gunas ^ — the three consti** 
tuent material substances known as sattva, rajas, and iamas, 
Maya is thus an experience of the sages in their practice of the 
method of meditation. Hence, it is not a mere appearance, and 
still less a symbol of such appeal ancc. For, maya, as a fact and 
experience, can never be stultified as long as the material world 
exists in any of its three states (of origin, manifestation, destruc*- 
tion). Further a symbol is only a mere help or expedient to 
filicitate our viewing things,"* and so is not and need not be an 
experience (or even appearance) in the concrete. Maya is there- 
fore something far higher— an existing fact or experience dis- 
covered by the sages in their process of meditation as the material 
cause (Upadanakarana) of the manifested phenomena of nature. It 
takes the human mind behind all such manifested phenomena, and 
is to be accepted as the material causal source and origin of them 
all. 

In order to further elucidate the conception of Maya, we shall 
refer to the following passage from the Rig^Veda “ Then (f. c., 
during the time of pralaya, universal destruction) there was 
neither asof nor sat** (X, Sukta 1 19, Rik I). Asat means a pure 
negation, a mere fiction of the imagination contradicting all our 
experience (or conception) of objects possessing a name or form, 
as for example, the horn of a hare. Sat is an object (or phenome- 
non) of experience, actual or possible, and so capable of being 
realised or conceived as having a form and name. If before 
creation neither of these two classes of objects existed, then what 
was there ? The same sukta (hymn), Rik 3 says ; — “ Before creation 
there existed darkness (fania^) enveloped by darkness (tamas),*' 
Sayanacharya explains it as follows ; “By tamas is here meant, . he 
ignorance {ajnana) positive in its nature {bhava-rupa), and having 
also maya as another proper name isamjna)** . . . . “ Even as 

the darkness of the night hides all objects from the view, so the 
ignorance positive in its nature which has maya as another proper 
name for it and conceals the Atman, the One reality, is here called 
tamai.’* We learn also from the Svetasoatara Upanishad : — “Know 
prakriti (primordial causal matter) to be maya (illusory manifesta- 
tion or magical enchantment) ; and the supreme Lord {mahesoara) to 
be mayi (the magician who produces the illusion or enchantment).*’ 

33 
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Thus in the Veda and Vedanta, a primordial matter which is of the 
nature of ignorance ( tamas) and illusion (maya) is made to account 
not only lor the origination of the manifested objects in nature, but 
also for the elements out of which they are composed, viz., the fine 
atoms, or even the finer electrons (entering into the composition 
of atoms) which scientific theory is now led to postulate. The 
Sveiasvatafa Upanishad calls prakfiti by the name of /nat/a(i. f. 
illusion or appearance). Mence, the material objects or phenomena 
of the universe issuing - through Isvara's creative reiolve, out of 
Prakrili arc all unreal like the deceptive appearances v>ro luced by 
the power of enchantment possessed by a magician {mayi, as Iswara 
too, is called in this same Upanishad). Thus, however real both 
Prakfiti and the objects of the phenomenal universe may seem to 
us when we have an experience of them, they are all stultifiable 
ihadhya) by our knowledge of Brahman. For tlicy do not, and 
cannot, exist independently of Brahman. Brahman alone is the 
support of both Prakrili (maya) and of the objects of the phenome- 
nal world springing from it when conditioned by Maya. Till the 
time for creation comes through such a conditioning process wc 
must understand that the ‘energy (maya or sakti) of the self-cfful- 
gent Self (devatma) is hidden by its own (constituent) gunat/* - i. 
the three material substances (oir., saliva, rajas, and lamas) evolved 
from Maya. (Svctasvatara Upanishad)- There are various passages 
which similarly teach that the pure self, when conditioned by 
Maya’-Prakrili^ is the one cause of the variegated phenomena 
manifested to the senses (and mind) in the world of mailer. 

We shall now consider our present — Maya in the light of 
science from another point of view. According to modern 
knowledge (science) there are not only things in themselves 
valuable, but there arc also things which arc only valuable in 
relation to other things. As regards these latte:, concrete 
labour of one kind or another is indispensably needed to 
produce the change they must undergo in order to gain such a 
value,— and hence there is no immediacy or finality of value — i. c,, 
when no such labour has been exerted upon them— in any concep- 
tion we may form of them. In the Vedanta, on the other hand, the 
conception of Brahman is taught to us as the only one entity or 
reality which is in itself ever unchanging and unrelated to any 
other existence of anykind, similar or dissimilar ; —and yet through 
its (falsely postulated) identification with Prakrili (maya), we get 
involved in tiic conception of a divine personality creating and 
preserving what is actually perceived (or known) by us in the 
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world of phenomena. The latter — i. c., the objects of the pheno- 
menal world '-have thus only a derived and relative value. The 
Brahman or self alone has an independent, intrinsic, and true 
value as the one noumenal (or absolute) reality. 

Further, all the changes which we perceive or produce in the 
objects around us stand related to the various ends or values we 
have in view and hope to reach. There.' is thus in nature not only 
incessant change, but a goal to attain. On the other hand, the 
Vedantic conception of Brahman (or Experience as the one self) 
teaches us that it is not at alia goal, good, or end to be attained by 
any labour of ours, but that it is a siddha^vasiu, an ever present 
entity—/, c., a perfect and permanent (m/j/a) being and therefore not 
cne effected and brought into being so as to have a value conferred 
upon it, the innermost self-effulgence of the Bliss which is alone 
and absolute in value, ii respective of time, place and circumstance. 

Further more, modern scientific pragmatism holds that 
“reality is ever in the making/’ - that knowledge, experience, 
cognition, can have a meaning only in relation to the qualities 
perceived by us in the objects around us. But as already shown, 
there can be no such world of “realities in the making “ without 
the Vedantic (and reasoned) postulates of Brahman and Maya and 
the congruous conception of a Divine Ruling personality to which 
they logically lead. 

IDEAL HUMANITY 

By R, Rarnakrishnath /L/L 

The future of Humanity is a great and puzzling question 
about which several solutions have been offered, perhaps all of 
them equally (disappointing and unconvincing. This great problem 
of the probible future of mankind has attracted the attention of 
many but those who have tried to solve it have not found it an 
easy task ; for man is obviously not omniscient and he has not the 
power to look into the future. The only thing he can do in trying 
to offer solution to this elusive problem is to study the past and the 
present history of humanity and make inferences and guesses 
regarding its future. Whether the solutions thus inferred in the 
light of partly recorded past history and the present state of 
humanity and contemporary tendencies and forces at work are 
correct is a matter for the historian of the future to decide. 
Broadly speaking there are two distinct sets of opinions on this 
question — each entirely opposed to and contradicting the other. 
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The one we may call the orthodox or the old view and the other 
may be termed the scientific view. Both these views have found 
equally vehement exponents. One class of men holds that the 
future of mankind is a dark one. Those who share this view are 
to be found among the old orthodox people of our country. They 
believe that there was a golden age of humanity when peace and 
justice reigned on earth and when deceit, sin and treachery had no 
place in this planet of ours. That there was a golden age in 
the history of mankind is put forward by every religion. That 
the present state of man is a state of deterioration and decay is 
perhaps true. This is the kerne! of truth behind Adam's fall in 
Christian mythology. People who hold this view say that man- 
kind to-day is not as virtuous, pure and chaste as of old. The 
future is to be a dark and gloomy age is their conviction. They 
are horiified to find the present state of society and the unobstruc- 
ted sway of organised selfishness. 1 he other view — the scientific 
view— is just the opposite. Exponents of this view hold that the 
golden age of humanity is yet to come and that we are marching 
towards that goal. The inventions of science and the progressive 
march of civilisation, they believe, will lead us to that goal* 
According to them, the past ages were the primitive and undevelop- 
ed stages. Mankind has been slowly progressing on from bad to 
good, from good to better and the best is yet to be. 

Which of the views is the correct one ? Wc say that both of them 
arc right and both are wrong. Two facts lead us to that conclusion. 
Those who hold that tliere was a golden age in man's history which 
can never come back are equally mistaken us those who hold that 
the past history of man was a dark one. History repeats itself. As 
Swami Vivekananiia says, ‘uuifoimity is the rigorous law of nature; 
what once happened can always happen.' If there ever could have 
been a brighter age, it necessarily follows thit it must come back. 
Besides this uniformity in nature’s happenings, there is one other 
fact we should take account of. We cannot believe in a state of 
mankind which was all good and all perfect even as wc cannot 
believe in a state which will be all evil. If by the term golden 
age 'the exponents of the orthodox view mean an ideal state of 
humanity, a state of perfection, they are entirely mistaken. To 
quote what Swami Vivekananda says nn a different occasion, 
* This theory on the face of it is absurd and puerile, because it 
cannot be. There cannot be good without evil or evil without 
good. To live in a world where it is all good and no evil is what 
Sanskrit logicians call a ‘dream in the air *. Good and evil, virtue 
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and vice must ever be found in this world mixed with each other. 
A state of absolute psifectlon and a stute of absolute chaos and 
sway of evil are both mere unrealis&ble dreams. 

Then a pertinent question may be put to us - ' What do you 
mean by your ideal humanity if you say that a state of perfection 
can never reign on earth ? You seem to contradict yourself.’ We 
shall answer the question. Though good and evil, virtue and 
vice must e;ver be found mixed up in this world and though it is 
true that an absolute state of perfection or of complete chaos is 
impossible, yet the proportion in which good and evil are mixed up 
may vary from time to time to a great extent. Among individual 
men we distinguish betwetn the good and virtuous and the bad 
and vicious. Thereby nobody means that one man is all good or 
that another is the reverse. In one man good predominates while 
in another evil is predominant. Even in the worst villain there 
must be a taint of goodness, a drop of nobility at least ; so also 
the purest of mortals will not be free from a slight imperfection. 
Man and the world are by their very nature imperfect. When 
man becomes perfect,-- as certainly he can and will--he ceases 
to be man ; he becomes God. And so what we mean by an 
ideal state of humanity is that in which there wiil be found 
the maximum of good mixed, needs must be, with the minimum 
of evil. That undoubtedly is possible. That is what we conceive 
to be mankind's golden age. That such a glorious age must 
come we sincerely believe ; we also hope we are marching 
towards that goal. Action and reaction are equal and opposite. 
True to that, from this present state of chaos and unquietness will 
evolve a stale of calm, peace and tranquillity, not perhaps un* 
exampled in the long history of humanity, but none the less wel- 
come and soothing to the wearied race of mortals. 

What are the characteristic features of such an ideal state of 
humanity is not very easy to describe. It is imperative on all of 
us to labour hard and put our shoulders to the wheel in order to 
herald that welcome and blessed age in our history. For one 
thing, an ideal is ncf.essary for ihe progress of mankind. Lack of 
idealism said a thinker causes the soul to perish. Perhaps we 
may never realise our ideal but only if wa fix thit as our goal 
and proceed towards it can we hope to progress farthest. He 
who aims at the tree will do better shoot at the star. Everyone 
should have his own ideal, his ow»n goal and must not stop till he 
reaches that place ; he must be eternally striving to realise it -be 
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it (or all eternity. Our goal in view may after all be an ever recede 
tng El Dorado; but still our eyes should rest on that shining far away 
goal. Thirein lies our progress. The very same idea is expressed 
in a short and suggestive sentence pregnant with meaning, by 
that most imaginative of living English novelists H. G. Wells * 
Mankind progresses in Utopias.* 

Having thus established the necessity for a fundamental con- 
ception of an ideal state of humanity which alone would make the 
march of progress safe, we shall now proceed to describe as far as 
is possible, the salient features and important facts about that 
glorious age to ensue. As progress means a comprehensive and 
an all round development we shall describe the ideal state taking 
the several spheres of human activity. 

Talking on the * Necessity of Religion.' Swami Vivekananda 
says, *Of all the forces that have worked and are still working to 
mould the destinies of the human race nothing is more potent 
than the manifestation of which we call religion.' There have 
been many religions on earth and the one sad (act ' too deep for 
tears' about them is the unceasing war of creeds and conflict of 
religions. ' More blood has been shed in the name of God than 
(or any other cause.' said the Swami Vi /ekananda once. It is 
high time that this state of affairs ceases. The followers of the 
several religions must realise that the ' Reality is one, lliougli 
sages call it by various names.* Every religion is but a way to 
God— may be one path is straight, another cicokecl and so on. 
There is no bond so potent for unifying men as the bond of a 
common religion. As such humanity must be made to realise 
that all men are the Children of God and are equal in His eyes. 
Evevy race has had its own peculiar line of development and tliis 
has resulted in different manners and customs. Peace will reign on 
this earth only when universal brotherhood becomes an established 
fact. No other (oice will contribute more to bring about that 
healthy mentality than the ideal of a universal religion. We are 
all come from one Unity and are bound to go back to that Unity. 
We should sec unity in this vast ocean of diversity. If a day 
will come when race will look on race in the spirit of comradeship 
and love, then will we have neared that glorious age. 

Perhaps the most tragic slate of affairs throughout man s 
history is to l)e found in the present-day political activities of the 
world. Th»* great war has done enough havoc and has brought 
untold misery on all nations. The ' Big Powc rs ' have organised 
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themselves into an unholy alliance and under the high sounding 
names ol world-peace and international iustice, they are plundering 
weaker nations. The modern Nation is a great menace, as Tagore 
shows in his admirable lectures on ‘ Nationalism.' By ‘ Nation * 
Tagore means, ' the organisation o( politics and commerce ' or ' that 
aspect which a whole population assumes when organised for a 
mechanical purpose.* And he goes on to describe the evils of the 
sway of the Nation ‘ Not merely the subject races but you who 
live under the delusion that you are free arc everyday sacrificing 
yciir frccdcin and humanity to lliis fetich of nationalism, living in 
the dense ijoisonous atmosphere of world- wide suspicion and greed 

and panic The newly converted fanatic of nationalism 

believes that the only brotherhood possible in the modern world is 
the brotherhood of hooliganism I ash you what dis- 

aster has there ever been in the history of man, in its darkest 
period like this terrible disaster of the Nation fixing its fangs deep 
into the naked flesh of the world, taking permanent precautions 

against its natural relaxation? Clever lies have 

become matters of self-congratulation. Solemn pledges become 
a farce - laughable for their very solemnity,’ But the reaction has 
set in already : the smaller nations have begun to rebel and 
struggle for freedom. The oppressed and the suppressed for long 
arc renouncing their shackles and are rising to assert their right 
to equal and impartial treatment. Unless the powerful nations 
respond to their persistent call, wos shall be theirs. The poet 
sings how Heaven’s wrath will fall on the ' Nation 

’ The naked passion of self-love of Nations in its dtunken 
delirium of greed is dancing to the clash of steel and the 
howling verses of vengeance. 

i he hungry self of the Nation shall Innst in a violence of fury 
from its own shameless feeding, 

For it has made the w'orld its food. 

And licking it, crunching it and swallowing it in big morsels, 

It swells and swells 

Till in the midst ol its unholy feast descends the sudden shaft 
of Heaven piercing its heart of grossness'. 

Nations should meet on a footing of equality and without the 
least suspicion or distrust at heart. Without that openness ol 
behaviour and a deep sincerity on the part of the Nations, any 
number of Leagues of Nations and Peace Conferences and Inter- 
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national meetings will be of no avail. Happy will be the day 
when the two things of which the poet dreams — The Parliament 
of Man and the Federation of the World — will be accomplished 
facts. Similarly in the field of trade and commerce a happier 
state of affairs should set in. Self-aggrandisemcnt should cease to 
be the primary motive upon which a nations' activities are decided. 
The ' maximum good of the maximum number ' should become the 
ideal of people in their behaviour towards one another. 

How far would ‘ civilisation ' have progressed when the pro- 
mised state of glory sets in? True civilisation does not consist in 
mere multiplication of scientific inventions. For one thing, the 
greater the number inventions, the greater become th-; attendant 
dangers. There might not have been aeroplanes in the good old 
days: but mankind then would not have expe;ienced the heart- 
rending disasters so common now a-days. Nothin,; is nt^w under 
the sun is f good old truth pregnant with nit'aning. Then there 
is another fact to remember. The sum-total of energy displayed 
in the universe is constant throughout. So we cannot say from 
the mere multiplication of inventions and novel comforts for man 
that the world has progressed. True civilisation consists in the 
sway of righUousness on earth when man will be come more good, 
more just, more true in his relation to man, control his greed, 
make life wholesome in its simplicity and let his consciousness 
of the divine in humanity to be more perfect in i>s expression ; then 
w»ill he be civilised and not when he flits across the air and farxies 
he has controlled nature. Civilisation is more a thing of the soul. 
Anything that kills man's soul and makes him a slave to sensual 
desires — you can call it by any other name ; but it certainly is not 
civilisation. Man in his fullness is not powerful but perfect. 

It is in the sphere of social relations that the greatest 
cha- ges should take place. There should be no oppression of the 
weak by the strong; no class should tyrannise over another class. 
The interests of capital and labour should become identical. 
The tyranny of man ov^.r man should become a thing of the dead 
past. Individual liberty should not be suppressed. Everyone 
must be free. Education should become, in the words of Swami 
Vivekananda, the manifestation of the perfection already in man. 
The interests of society should be placed above those of the indi- 
vidual. In this God's world there is no need for anybody to die 
of starvation ; there is plenty everywhere. But why should there 
be such misery and suffering here? In God's garden of beauty why 
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should even one mortal wail and weep? Because of the selfishness 
of a brother mortal. Why should one man be stuffing his stomach 
with more than the necessary quantity of food, whie just by his 
side a brother - a Daridra Narayana — starves without a morsel? 
How happy would it be if the superfluous food at one home is 
transferred to the needy fellow on the roadside? As Mahatma 
Gandhi puts it somewhere, every superfluoijs morsel of food that 
we take in is so much robbed from a poor man s mouth. The 
revolutionary movements of Socialism and Bolshevism were right 
in their basic motives : hut they have failed and have produced so 
much harm quite against their intentions because they were mis- 
taken in their means. Bclshevism, as a great soul suggested must 
be made Vedantic and if done so, it will be deprived of all its 
honors and vvill also become practicable. 

That, in a way, is a very meagre account of the ideal 
humanity that is to be Mankind has a glorious heritage behind it 
and a more glorious future in front. I he present is but a transitory 
stage. The same vision oi a happy future for humanity, of a lime 
when this earth will be a ' heaven of freedom* is also perceived by 
the poet and in his immorlal song overflowing with poetic beauty 
he describes it as a place : 

Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high. 

Where knowledge is free. 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls. 

Where words conic out iiorn the depth of truth. 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way in the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit. 

Where tirele.'S striving stretches its arms towards perfection, 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever-widening 
thought and action, 

That is exactly what we mean by the ‘ golden age ' in the 
history of humanity. How glorious indeed ! May everyone of us 
be gifted with the power to contribute our mite to the task of 
heralding that glorious era, of bringing that ' heaven of freedom* 
in this earth of ours I 
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REMINISCENCES OF SISTER NIVEDITA 
By Pfof. Jadtwath SarJ^ar 

vice-chancellor, CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

1 

In 1902. just before the Duiga Puja. Sister Nivedita spent a 
week at Buddha-Gaya. In response to her call I also went there 
from Patna. A few hours after my arrival she reached from 
Calcutta accompi nied by Dv. Rabindran:\th Tagore. Sir Jagadish- 
chandra Bose, Gupta Maharaj <Swami Sadananda — formerly an 
emplo>ee in the Giya Knilway Station), his nephew (whom the 
Sister always addressed simply as ' nephew ') and Swami Sarada- 
nanda. The guest house of the Mahant was fixed for our accomo- 
dation. The day time we spent in ciisemising on various topics 
relating to tlie life and teachings of the Lord Buddiia, and in the 
bright shade of the c^ol evening we would meditate sitting under 
the great Bow Tree, or silerttly reflect on the past glory of the 
Buddhistic Age. We visited all the ancient monuments round 
the Temple of Buddha -G.tya and discussed on them. At the sight 
of the thunder-bolt-marked seat of the great Master in the midst 
of jungles, enshrined in a lowly tile-shed almost on the verge of 
ruin, the Sister remark-d : *' He who sacrifices himself for truth 
becomes as powerful as a thunderbolt in the service of the gods." 

Then and there she decided thit this emblem of thunderbolt 
should shine in the national flag of modern India. And many 
to-day use this mark of thunderbolt as an emblem. Sir Jagadis 
too, has accepted this mark as the emblem of his famous " Bose 
Institute " of Calcutta. 

One day in the afternoon the Sister took us to a neighbouring 
deserted homestead land and s .id: " Perhaps here stood Sujata's 
house. She was the daughter of the village-chief. Her character, 
how great, how sweet! Vtrily, an ideal for the householders. 
This is a place of pilgrimage to us '* This was followed by the 
reading out of a few chapters from Edwin Arnold's Light of Asia. 

During our sojourn there we met an old Japanese pilgrim 
staying at Buddha-Gaya. His name was Phuji. He was a fisherman 
by caste. He came there to fulfil his long cherished desire of 
seeing the 1 Ay Bow Tree. Before starting on his pilgrimage he 
had laboured hard in his own country to earn a decent amount fer 
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meeting his travelling expenses. He stayed at Buddha-Giya for a 
year or two; and every evening he would worship the Lord Buddha 
under the Bow Tree by chanting Mantras and that in Sanskrit I 

li 

Sister Nivedita used to say : In the beginning, Buddhism 
waa only Hinduism reformed - neither a new nor a hostile religion. 
Buddha declared that he himself was a Hindu reformer, like the 
followers of Sri Chaitanya who called their selves purer and belter 
Hindus: or like the Ramakrislma Order who are ^^ilbin the 
Hindu fold and perfectly Hindus in llicir religious faith, although 
they consider the teachings of their Master as the purest and best 
interpretation of the Hindu ri:li.:ion befitting the present age. 
Mariy years after the passing away of thj Lo.d Buddha, sectar- 
ianism and bigotry usurped the place of true philosophy and 
gospel cf the Blessed One an i the BudJ lists formed themselves 
into a quite separate sect. 

And it was for this reason that the Sister became exceedingly 
gisd when Prof, Cecil Baldol a. d M diama* op dl yaya Haraprasad 
Sastri, returning from Nepal, proved, by :he help of antiquity that 
both Hunduism and Buddhism existed there side by side in a 
friendly relation for centuries. 

Ill 

On another occasion - the railway line upto Rajagriha was 
then not open— the Sister went out to see the mins of Rajagriha, 
the famous capital c f Magadha, hallowed by the holy duct of 
Buddha's feet. Somehow she was detbined there. And the next 
evening she had to deliver a public lecture at Lucknow and this 
had been widely c rculatecl. 

In those days by journey iug all ih;: way from Rajagriha to 
Bihar Sharif in Ekka (8ingIe-l.or.se caniage), a man could not be in 
time to catch the train of that Light railway line and so he would 
have to wait there till the following day. 

But Nivedita with th help of a single '^uide crossing over the 
reost formidable hills of Rajaj.iba walked almost the whole 
night, a distance cf eleven miles through the lonely forests 
abounding with most feiocious animals like tigers and bears, and 
reached Tilaiya, a Railway siation on the E. 1. R., where she 
entrained herself and arrived at Lucknow just in time and thus 
kept her word. 
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Once in the Khuda Baksh Library of Patna, while the old 
Persian manuscripts and pictures were being turned over, the 
first page of the illustrated history of the Timur Dynasty w'as held 
before her eye^. And that contained the signature of the F.cnperor 
Shajahan. The Sister at once asked, ’‘May I touch it ?“ And the 
permission was granted. Then the Sister, pacing her hand on the 
signature and closing her eyes for a while began to picture in her 
mind's eye the glorious days of India under the Mughal rule. 

Picking up a piece of broken ordin )ry brick from Nal nula 
(bearing neither the mark of aiiy image nor any inscription - but 
belonging to the Pal Dynasty) and n similar bit of santi - plaster 
thrown away as useless from Saranath, she pre?erveii them 
in htr own r. catling room: and this helped her to visualise the 
picture of India in her palmy davs. 

She said: “If a man desires to love his own country, ho musi 
first know it: and in order to know it, he is to travel over it ” In 
this connection she declared times without number that no r;ial 
service can be rendered to the counity merely by clapping of bonds 
and thundering of voices in public meetings in big cities. She was 
extremely lavish of her praise for the sludeuls roaming over the 
mountains at Almora : and her praise for the pilgrimage in ancient 
India as being a great opportunity to acquire knoweldge was 
equally profuse. She said: ‘‘Travel over the cov ntry: study the 
condition ot the people from house to house, from village to village , 
then and then alone you will be fit to serve your country. 

In 1902, as the President of the Hindu Students' Association. 
Rsnkipore. 1 invi'ed Sister Nivrdila and Swami Sariulananda to 
deliver lectures in connection with its annual celebration. They 
gladly accepted the invitation: and the sitting extended over two 
days. At that time a great enthusiasm prevailed amongst the 
student community and the local gen ry And a wtdeome sddress 
was presented to the r.oble Sister. 

But in the course of her reply to the addres s, instead of blindly 
eulogising the audience in the usu d way, she held before their 
very eyes certain unpleasant but moj^l useful truths. 

She observed: “ Plunge not yourselves in pride recalling the 
ancient glor’* of the Aryans or the Buddhistic Age. Their descen- 
dants are to prove the worthiness of their descent by noble deeds, 
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high thinking and their great renunciation and service. Be men ! 
Become menl Never strike your (lag to a foreigner. Through 
original research India will once more attract the world's homage ; 
hence every intelligent Indian's duty is to apply himself deeply in 
this work. And this work must be directed more towards science 
than philosophy. For, the recent discoveries in modern science by 
Sir Jagadishchandra Bose have amply demonstrated to the world 
at large that the brain of India is neither narrow nor dogmatic: 
and that the Indians can even in this field occupy the foremost 
place as thev did in Sankhya and Vedant.'i in ancient times. 
Proceed on and apply yourselves whole heatedly, my friends, to 
the modern scientific research and history on the same basis. 

*' Also forget not that right up from the Vedic Age till to-day 
the stream of Indian history has been flowing on in the same course 
Our relation with the past is great and moii intimdte. \Vh.it we 
arc to-day is the result of our noble heritage of the gresil past. 
And from this mighty tree of Indian culture and civilisation have 
branched out many a race and denomination : so w*e can ignoie 
none. In the past wc accepted and assimilated what was best in 
otheis; and it should be our endeavour now and in the future to 
follow the same. What I like to know is what is noble and best 
in a man or a nation; and the rest (i. e., the defects) arc all perisha- 
ble and hence of no avail,” ^ 

NOTES AND COMMENTS 

rROSELYTISM ANU HINDUISM 

“Conversion of on>^inaI Non^HinJus toorthodo.x Hinduisra/ 
writes Professor Siiniti Kumar Chaterjee in the Hindu Minion 
Bulletin, “with the authority of the Brahmins has ever bten a 
common event in the History of the Hindu people." One of the 
outstanding piece of evidence, rceardin^ this rccokinition of 
prosclytism in Hinduism is noticeable in the Besenaear Pillar 
inscription in the Gwalior State. Commcntin^i on this inscription 
the Journal observes, “ It is in early Prakrit and Brahmi 
characters of the 2nd or .ird century B.C. and is inscribed on a 
stone column which had the figure of Garuda, the divine bird, 
vehicle of Vishnu, on the top. The in.^cription records that this 
pillar, this “Garudadhvaja“of Vasudeva, the God of gods was set 
up by a Greek named Hclidoros, the son of Dion, who was the 

* TrAnilated from the Ananda Bazaar Patrika. 
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ambassador from a Greek King of North-Western Frontier of 
India named Antikidas, to the court of a Hindu King Kasiputra 
Bhaglbhadra. Hclidoros called himself a '' Bhagavata " that is a 
follower of Vishnu, a Vaishnava." “This inscription is an incontro- 
vertible evidence of orthodox Hindu proselytisation of foreign 
‘ Mlecha' peoples in times before Christ.” Nor is this all. Writes 
the Journal, “ The Sakas, the Parthians and other foreign tribes 
were completely Hinduised, and in most cases they were accepted 
as Kshatriyas in the orthodox Hindu community. In two or 
three generations non^lndian names like Zamatika, Damayada, 
Kanishka, Huvishka, Mihirakula etc., gave place to Jayadaman, 
Rudradaman, Vasudeva, and other Sanskrit names, showing their 
Hinduisation." And it is a well-known historical fact that the 
Hindu Emperor Chandragupta Maurya accepted the daughter of 
Seleucus— the Greek ambassador in his court -as his royal consort 
without any opposition whatsoever from thcHindu community and 
no less an orthodox Brahmin than Chanakya was his chief minister. 

It foreigners could be Hinduised and placed amongst the 
class of Kshatriyas of India even as late as five hundred years after 
the birth of Christ we cannot understand why the original Hindus 
who became for one reason or another, Mussalmans and Chris- 
tians later on cannot be welcomed into the Hindu fold if they 
are willing to come back. But let it be clearly understood that 
conversion means a conversion of the heart as the pillar of the 
Greek bears witness. The view of the Hindu Mission Bulletin is 
nothing new. As early as 1899 the Swami Vivekananda to an 
interviewer of the Prabudha Bharata said in clear language that 
‘aliens have been converted in India for by crowds and the process 
is still going on’ and as regards receiving back into Hinduism those 
who have been perverted from it he is said to have answered 
“certainly, they can and ought to be taken.” “Returning converts,” 
he added ,“ will gain their own castvs of course. And new people 
will make their^^. You will remember that this has already been 
done in the case of Vaishnavaism. Converts from different castes 
and aliens were all able to combine under that flag and form a caste 
fay themselves, and a very respectable one too. From Ramanuja 
down to Chaitanya of Bengal, all great Vai.shnava teachers have 
done the same ” In the Sanatana Dharma of the Hindu the duty 
of enlightening the sensually disposed man is laid upon the highest 
caste— the Brahmin. He is to be the sun shining over all. If he 
fails to do th- great duty enjoined by his Dharma the light that 
shines within is bound to be choked and extinguished. But the Lord 
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has even been merciful to this land of Dharma. Asks the Swami 
Vivekananda, “Did India ever stand in want of reformer? Do 
you read the History of India ? Who was Ramanuja ? Who was 
Sankara ? Who was Nanak ? Who was Chaitanya ? Who was 
Kabir ? Who was Dadu ? Who were all these great preachers, 
one following the other, a galaxy of scars of the first magnitude ? 
Did not Ramanuja feel for the lower classes ? Did he not try all 
his life to admit even the Paraiah to his community ? Did he not 
try to admit even Mahommedans to his own fold ?" The great 
Swami saw the fallen lot of the Hindu and hence asked once 
Aswini Kumar Datta— the great Bengalee patriot -to go to the 
untouchables, the cobblers, the sweepers and others of their kind 
and shake off their shackles by founding schools for them and 
even investing them with the ' sacred thread'. 

Hindu Society has been remarkable throughout its history 
for Its assimilative power and for its power of absorption. 
And Hindu Law was once flexible as is plain from the admission 
of aliens into the broad fold of Hinduism. But with the advent 
of the British Courts of justice this current of natural evolution 
has been barricaded by the judgment of these courts. The 
West has always shown a tendency to be mechanical. The 
West has ever been fond of standardi:ing as an effect of 
this mechanical ideal. Otherwise we would not have had a 
Privy Council decision to-day which w^ould not recognise a Non^ 
Hindu becoming a Hindu. An cx^judge of the Madras High 
court recently declared thus, " In South India there were 
thousands and thousands of Christians at one time. Their 
descendants were all Hindus. In Southern India inter^marriagcs 
between Christians and Hindus were common until legislation 
interfered with it. . . . And conversions and reconversions were 
the results. Entire communities were brought into Hinduism; 
their priests were recognised as Brahmans and made it possible 
to conform into a life acceptable to Brahmanism " Natural 
growth having been abstructed by mechanical law the day has 
come for the state to legislate for all. 

But the State that rules claims no kinship to the Hindu Society. 
So has arisen the confusion in India. Out of this confusion wc sec 
order coming slowly but surely on— an order which will make 
judges and courts in the land overrule their dicisions. All 
India is in ferment. The so<allcd “ Brahman" forfeited his claim 
to rule society by his inaction and the true Brahman is coming 
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forward for establishing the great and ancient Dharma. Swami 
Dayananda, Swami Vivekananda and to-day Mahatma Gandhi 
speak of the necessity of clcanina the Augean Stable of Hindu 
Society. 

INDIA AND PROHIBITION 

For not less than a n^cncration temperance has been one of the 
prominent questions that has engaged the attention of all 
thoughtful men and women of this country. In the press and on 
the platform it has been widely discussed; seemingly futile attempts 
have been made off and on at picketing ; and in the legislatures of 
many of the provinces the people's representativc.s have in no 
uncertain voice declared their attitude tow.irds prohibition. So 
far no anti^prohibition resolution has been brought forward or 
passed by any of the religious, political, social, commercial or 
communal organisations in the whole of India. On the other 
hand there has been a vigorous movement amongst the toddy- 
drawing caste in South India to give up their ancestral trade. 
And some ol the Indian states have stepped forward and issued 
strict prohibition orders within their own territorial limit.s. As 
a result of prohibition in her state the Begum of Bhopal declared 
some time back that great changes had come alx^ut amongst her 
people and particularly women had been iininerHely benefited by 
the measure. 

This too has been the experience of the United St ites oi 
America where drinking was strictly prohil'^aed by the Volstead 
Prohibition Enforcement Code of 1919. Ever since the iiuroduc' 
tion of this measure, it.s opponents- the anti-Prohibitionisi.— ;inJ 
their wealthy comrades have tried their be.st to present to the 
world through cheap journalistic pre^s that l-^rohibition has been 
against the will of the people ; that the measure has been un- 
democratic ; that instead of keeping man m a higher pedastal it 
has taken him down to a very low rung in the ladder of civilisa- 
tion; and that this imposition has ended in a large wave of crime, 
unprecedented in the history of the United States. But all this 
denunciation stands on no stable ground. For in that democratic 
country it was after the ratification of the majority of the legisla- 
tures, and after the sanction of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate that it became law. Nor is it the explanation 
for the great wave of crime. This Act has been in the Statute 
book for the last 8 years. And Miss McDougall who recently 
visited thv United States writing in the June number of the 
InJian Review states. “The first thing that strikes a visitor in 
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the absence of much that distresses one in England and Scotland. 
The glaring and ostentatious advertisements of alchohol and 
drink which keeps the lowest aspects of human nature before our 
eyes in Europe arc refreshingly ab'^ent in America. There arc no 
drink shops at the street corners, no drunken people about the 
streets. There is none of the loud and clamorous merriment 
which sometimes in England makes restaurants and railways un^ 
pleasant in the late evening. The places of public resort are 
more decent and decorous and there is in general a greater purity 
of the atmosphere and higher dignity in the intercourse of people 
with each other. No one denies that Prohibition has been a jinancial 
success. The Liu.intity and efficiency of work done is greatly 
increased and the hours of labour are short and wages high. 
The standard of life of the manual labourer is the highest in the 
world.’’ The writer’s observations arc fully borne out by the 
Salvation Army in America who testify to the fact that 75 per 
cent of then relief work previous to the Act was occasioned by 
drink while today not more than 15 per cent arc attributed to this 
habit. That the number of aricsts for drunkenness has been 
reduced by 500, HOD tells its own tale. Not among the lower classes 
alone is this change visible. A professor of the Yale University 
and a member of its University Committee of Discipline— himself 
a noiv Prohibitionist observes that the change in the student 
population is something “ simply revolutionary.” “ Our Com, 
mittcc,” he.says, "was continually busy with cases of intoxication 
and disorders arising from it. Now wc have practically no business 
of the kind to transact.” Therefore for the large wave of crime 
that the anri-Pruhibitionists attribute to this Act we have to look 
elsewhere for their explanation. 

This is not all. American people have become more pros- 
perous. Mr. Babson, the great American economist calculates 
that there has been at least an increase of a billion dollars now— 
which was formerly spent in salons and benefited the brewers — 
which has been deflected for increased comfort and expansion 
of trade. " Industrially,” writes Professor Siddhanta in an illumi- 
nating article on the same subject in a recent issue of the Welfare, 
“ Prohibition ha.s been a real boon to America. America holds 
now the first place in the industrial world because she has added 
the industrial efficiency by banishing the drink evil. Since the 
Prohibition, America has prospered gloriously: a few examples arc 
these, — (i) Savings deposits multiplies Zi times from 1914 to 1924, 
while the number of depositors increased 3i times, (ii) The 
35 
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amount of new industrial insurance per month increased from 
*61,484,000 to *292,094,000 between 1917 and 1924. (w) As to 
the employee ownership, most of the big companies report great 
progress employees own very large number of shares in com^ 
panics like Bell Telephone System, U. S. Steel Corporation, 
Standard Gas and Electric Co., Armour and Co., Swift and Co., 
Scars RoebucCo., International Harvester Co., etc., etc. (iv) 
There is a growth of Labor banks, (v) In the business world, 
the credit business done in the p.*iBt five years has been one of 
the most magnificent and interesting developments to a busi^ 
ness man. And so on." 

“All this show that the ethics of business is sound now 
Ethically, and morally America is now superior to most ‘wet’ 
nations. There is comparative peace in the home, safety in 
industry anJ honesty in individual and social dealings." 

In this country which has from time immi morial stood for 
abolition and where the use of liquor has K en reliiMously tof' 
bidden, that more than six million gallons of this maddening stuff 
IS sold staggers all thoughtful Indians. The fact that u brings 
a net revenue of over fourteen millions of pounds sterling to the 
Exchequer made the Government once argueagainst Prohibition 
as “ impract.cablc !" Yet it is not only Mus>:ilman< and Hindus 
that have advocated this most ncccssciry step to-day for the 
welfare and prosperity of India's people; even Europeans in India 
have condemned it and stigmatised the policy of Government as 
nothing short of “Criminal apathy,” as this revenue was from an 
“admitted vice." The law of Dharma has not two views on this 
subject. It could only declare with the ruler of Bhopal “ The loss 
of revenue is nothing when compared with the greater happiM''*^^ 
and welfare of the people." We would also appeal to the temple 
trustees of South India to follow Dharma and give up lea^ang 
their vast estates for this nefarious purpos'*. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Dynamic Religion. By Swami Prabhavananda. Published 
by the Vedanta Society, Wheeldon Annex, 10th and Salmon 
Streets, Portland, Orcgcon, U. S. A. Pp. 50. 

The book before us contains five lectures of Swami Prabhava' 
nanda. They arc clear and forceful and give the reader a fairly 
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comprehensive idea of what true spiritual life means and the 
method for its attainment. Religion has come to mean for the 
West “ cash, comfort, bank account." Religion is not mere 
" success, health or prosperity ", says Swami Prabhavananda in 
these lectures nor could one ^et ‘ religion ' or ‘ yoga ’ from those 
charlatans whom one finds in large numbers to-day in America 
trading in yoga ! His fine lectures comprise the following 
subjects ~ 


" What IS Yoga ", "Fullness of Life," "The Art of Living," 
" The Acid Test of a Teacher," " The Path of Discipleship." 

Lven the thoughtful Last begins to get dazzled at the material 
splendours of the West. At such a juncture a lucid exposition 
on where " spiritual life is enshrined and how it may be 
awakened and developed" will, we arc sure, be welcomed by both 
the East and the West. 

The Bhagavad^Gitj, or the Lord's Song. By Annie Besant. 
Published by G. A. Natesan and Co., Madras. Pp. 264. Price 
annas four. 

Though a Smnti the Bhagavad Gita has been always 
classed amongst the Upanishads and its teachings remain as fresh 
today as ever. We have now more than a dozen renderings of 
this great book in English. But we dare say wc have not such a 
cheap rendering of it in English with the text in Devanagan as 
Dr. Bcsani's and published by G. A. Natesan is' Co., Madras, 
Its popularity amongst the English knowing people is evident 
from the fact that it has gone to the 6th edition and alLtold over 
95000 copies have been sold. We congratulate the Publishers 
for this noble enterprise. 

Nirvana. By Mr. George S. Arundalc. Published by the 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

In the preface to this lx)ok, the author says that for a good 
part of his life he never troubled himself with matters spiritual. 
But It would appear that one night he "suddenly awoke with a 
most vivid remembrance of a supreme exaltation, of a marvellous 
expansion of consciousness absolutely indescribable." He has 
called this marvellous expansion of consciousness as "Nirvana". 
There are many glowing passages in the book which reflect 
the rapid and wonderful change m his outdook of life. If as the 
author has recorded in the book he perceived divinity m the 
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fountain pen with which he was writinif his hook, nsrand, indeed, 
must be his realisation. 

There arc many passa^jes which may be found here and there 
interspersed in the book clearly pointin^^ out that the Nirvana 
described in the book is apparently not the Nirvana—the Sum 
mum bonum of Life which Buddha the Enliiihtened discovered 
and promulgated to the sufferinii humanity. 

Again there arc many sentences in the book of a prophetic 
and egotistical nature which considerably mar its attractiveness 
and usefulness. The metaphysical truths explained in the book 
seem to be merely paraphrases of the sentiments oi the sages of 
India as recorded in the Hindu Scriptures and can therefore lay 
no claim to originality. It may on the other hand be said that th^y 
have been somewhat twisted and distorted. 

There isS no doubt that an endeavour has been made in the 
book to show that the realisation of the tr.in^cendciital enables a 
man not only to change hisoutdook of life but to make his life 
infinitely happier and useful to humanity at large; and to this 
extent the author has indeed placed the public under a deep debt 
of gratitude. 

Sarvatantrasiddhantapadarthaiakshanasangraha(San5krit)-~By 
Bhikshu Gouri SanKar. 2nd edition. Revised and enlarged. 
To be had of Snmati Manbhari Dcvi, village Euthi, P.O. Jamah 
pore, Dt. Hissar (The Punjab). Pp. 252. Price B.c. 1. (Clotlv 
bound). 

This little book contains the esoteric meanings of about 
twenty-seven hundred words expounded in the different Sanskrit 
texts. For want of clear apprehension of the meanings of words 
people are often led away from the true import of a pass;’ and 
their studies instead of bringing any good to them throw them 
in the midst of newer doubts and confusions. To remedy this 
difficulty, the author has made a good attempt in the present 
compilation. We hope, this booklet will be of great help to all 
students of Sanskrit. An index in the alphabetical order is 
attached at the end. Paper and printing, good. Nice get-up. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 

MEMORIAL SERVICE 

On Sunday, August 28, 1927 the Vedanta Society of Portland 
Oregeon, devoted the hour of the regular morning worship to a 
Memorial Service in honour of Srimat Swaini Saradanandaji, the 
late Secretary of the Ramaknshna Mission. The service was 
conducted by Swami Prabhavananda. In his sermon the 
Swami pointed out that those who bcc.imc followers of Sri 
Ramakrishna do not denounce other religions but consider them 
as many paths to the One Goal. The Swami also spoke of the 
Divine Wisdom shown by the Master in the selection of his 
disciples and told that Swami Sarad.inanda was one of his chosen 
associates. The Swami also paid a high tribute to Swami Sara^ 
dananda's literary achievements, to his work in America and 
to the ability he showned as Secretary of the Ramakrishna 
Mission ever since us inception. 

THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION. 

Wc are very glad to announce that Srimat Swami Suddha^ 
nandaji Maharai has been elected Secretary to the Ramakrishna 
Mission in place of the late Srimat Swami Saradanandaji Maha- 
raj who entered Mahasamadhi on the I9rh August last. The 
Swami is one of the foremost disciples of the illustrious Swami 
Vivekananda. And ever since his joining the Mission nearly 
three decades back, he has been serving it untiringly in various 
responsible capacities. He is a great scholar endowed with rare 
literary abilities. And for many years ho conducted very ably 
the ""UJboJhan "—the Bengali Organ of the Ramakrishna Order. 
He ha.s done the monumental task of translating the entire works, 
both speeches and writings, of Swaini Vivekananda into simple 
and elegant Bengali and has thereby greatly enriched the Bengali 
literature. He is also a powerful speaker, and by his impressive 
lectures as by his forceful writings he has helped the spread of 
Vedanta particularly in the province of Bengal. Readers of the 
Vedanta Kesari arc familiar with the Swamiirs valuable writings 
which he has been kind enough to contributc from time to time. 

He was also the Secretary of the Reception Committee of 
the last Ramakrishna Math and Mission Convention. And it 
was through his unbounded enthusiasm and unremitting labours 
that the Convention proved to be a great success. The Swami 
acted as a Joint-Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission until 
recently and is well acquainted with the history and workings 
9 ! all the Math and Mission centres in India and abroad. 
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The responsibilities of Secretary have fallen on the right 
person. And we fully believe that the Swami's mature judg- 
ment, wide experience, vast erudition, great sympathy and 
uniguc devotion to principles will prove to be a source of great 
strength and inspiration to the members ot the Mission, both 
individually and collectively. 

SWAMI JNANESWARANANDA’s DEPARTURE FOR AMERICA 

Swami jnaneswarananda of the Ramakrishna Mission sailed 
from Calcutta for New York, U. S. A. byS. S.City of Benarei 
on the 30th September last. He is being sent there by the autho- 
rities of the Ramakrishna Mission to assist Swami Bodhananda, 
the Head of the New York Vedanta Society, in his work of 
spreading the message of Vedanta inaugurated by the illustrious 
Swami Vivekananda. 

The Swami founded the Ramakrishna Ashram at Patna, the 
premier city in the province, of Bchar and Orissa, and won for the 
institution the sympathy and support of some of the prominent 
citizens of the place by h^s personality and manifold activities. 
Last year he was elected one of the members of the newly consti- 
tuted Working Committee of the Mission and was transferred to 
the Head-quarters at Belur. There he rendered valuable service, 
and also undertook successful lecturing tours in some of the dis- 
tricts in Bengal. By his sweet nature, sympathy and sound scholar- 
ship, he IS sure to be a most efficient preacher of the Vedanta 
in America. May the Lord crown his labours with success ! 

RAMAKRISHNA MANDIR, TRIPLICANE, M.\DRAS 

It v/as the wish ot the late Sjt. S. Vecraraghavachariar, 
retired Asst. Cashier, Imperial Bank, Madras, when he gave his 
place of residence by a deed of absolute gift to the local Rama' 
krishna Mission that the hall of that house should be set apart 
for religious purposes. In accordance with his wishes, on the 
last Viiayadasami morning, the 6tfa of September, the above hall 
was consecrated by Swami Yatiswarananda, the President 
R. K. Mission, Madras, for the purpose. The inauguration 
ceremony of a Vedanta class came off the same evening. 
The Hon’blc Mr. Justice V. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar presided 
over the function. He exhorted the public to avail themselves of 
this splendid opportunity afforded to them by the Mission and 
announced that a weekly class on Srimad Bhagavatam would be 
conducted by Swami Yatiswarananda. Then the Swami pointed 
out the ideals for which the Ramakrishna Mission stood and 
explained how Swami Vivekananda illustrated in his own life 
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the great ideals of renunciation and service which after all were 
the ideals of every monk and every house^holder. 

After Arathrikam and distribution of Prasadam the proceed- 
ings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair and to the 
Swami Yatiswarananda. 

&RI RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAM, MALDAH 

We arc glad to receive the first-general report of the above 
Ashram from 1924 to 1926. During the period under review the 
Ashram successfully conducted three night schools, one library, a 
charitable dispensary and daily religious classes. In the cholera 
epidemic of 1926 in Maldah, with the help of the ITcadquiirtcrs, 
the Ashram carried on relief work from five centres. Its other 
activities were Mcla-rclicf, malaria and kala-awr relief, nuising, 
cremation, etc. The A^bram tonvened several meetings- where 
distinguished speakers spoke ; the workers also gave occassional 
religious discourses in the villat e. The iiuroductiori ot Physical 
Culture Movement and Boy Scouts were mainly due to the efforts 
of its workers. The Ashram also observed the Birthd.iys of Sri 
Ramakrishna, Swami VwckananJa and others. 

During the three years under report, the total amount 
received was Rs. 4384-5-0; the disbursement being Rs. 3161-6.0, 
there is a balance of Rs. 1221-15-0. 

The Secretary appeals to the generous public tor monetary 
help. We hope the public will liberally respond to it. 

ABHOY ASHRAM, COMILLA. 

The report for 1926 ot the above Ashram is to hand. Its 
activities consist of (1) propagation of charka and khaddar; (2) 
social service ; and (3) removal of untouchability and hereditary 
caste distinction. 

The first iteir shows that the total output in eleven oionths 
was 1256 mds, valued at Rs. 140685 beating ail previous records. 
The Ashr.im opened 9 production centres and .J2 sale centres 
over five districts- -Tippcrah, Noakhali, Chittagong, Dacca and 
Bankura. 

Under the second head, the Ashram maintained an our-Joor 
dispensary and an indoor hospital where 6215 and 85 patients 
respectively were treated. The medical school, and the Seva 
Samity form other important parts of the institution. 

For realising the third object, the Ashram maintained a free 
school of 175 students all from the backward classes. In its Siksha 
Bhavan, a residential school for training up national workers 9 
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were admitted. The Ashram hopes to extend its activity in this 
direction if funds are forth coming. A scheme for making the 
Ashiam self'supporting is attached to the report. About a lakh 
of rupees is estimated to be required to carry on the contem' 
plated work in all directions. 

The Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras acknowledges 
with thanks the following contributions for the publication of 
Tamil books. 

Messrs. K. Subramaniya Chettiar, Tirupur Rs. 100; M. 
Nanjappa Chettiar and Sons, Tirupur Rs. 100; T. S. Sivasubra' 
maniya Chettiar, Tirupur Rs. 50 ; K. R. Iswaramiu-thi Gown^ 
der, Tirupur Rs. 50 . P.C.R. Narayanaswami Chettiar, Tirupur 
Rs. 50 : Lakshminarayanaswami Naidu, President, Taluq 
Board Palladam, Rs. 40: K. S. Ramaswamy Gownder 
Tirupur, Rs. 25; B. Vcnkatachala Mudaliar, B.A., B.L., 
Coimbatore Rs. 25 ; T. Krishna Chettiar, Coimbatore Rs. 25 ; 
T. A. Somasundaram Chettiar, B.A., Coimbatore Rs. 25; 
P. D. Asher 6? Co., Tirupur Rs. 25 ; K. Swaminatha Chettiar, 
Tirupijr Rs. 25 ; K.C.V. M. Periasami Chettiar, Tirupur Rs. 25 ; 
Muthukumaraswami Gownder, Semmipalayam, Palladam Post 
Rs. 25 ; Ganapathi Gownder, Velappa Gowndenpalayam, 
Panikkampatti, Palladam Rs. 25 : N. Swami Naidu, Anuppapatti, 
Palladam Rs. 25 ; S. Kumarappa Chettiar, Palladam, Rs. 25 ; N. 
Duraisamy Gownder, Chairman, Municipal Council, Tirupur Rs. 
25; T.R.M.T. Thinnappa Chettiar, Palladam, Rs. 20 ; Banachand 
Devkaran, Tirupur, Rs. 15 ; P. S. A. R. Periakaruppan Chettiar, 
Palladam, Rs. 15 ; K. S. P. S. A. . Kuppanna Chettiar, Tirupur, 
Rs. 15 : A Sympathiser c o M. D. M. Factory, Rs. 15 ; 
V. K. Palaniappa Chettiar, Tirupur, Rs. 11; Hiralal Parekh 
Tirupur R.s. 11: Iswara Chettiar, B,A. B.L. Tirupur, Rs. 10; M. 
Dharmalingam Chettiar, Tirupur, Rs. 10 ; Cowasji Neoroji, 
Tirupur, Rs. 10 ; K.S. P. P. Kandaswami Gownder, Tirupur, 
Rs. 10: A. Friend, c'o A.P.C. Tirupur, Rs. 10; The Indian 
Cotton Co., Tirupur, Rs. 10 ; T. M. Sivasubrahmaniya Chettiar, 
Tirupur, Rs. 5 ; Odhawji Raghavji Roaji of M. D. M. Factory, 
Tirupur, Rs. 5: V.S.A. Ramlinga Chettiar, Tirupur, Rs. 5;J. S. 
Mahadev Rao, Tirupur, Rs. 5 ; Dwarakdas Narsi, Tirupur Rs. 5, 
Bhoja Raj Veera Mistre of M. D. M. Factory, Tirupur, Rs. 2'. 
Total : Rs. 879'0'0. 

We beg ti) acknowledge also the sum of Rs. 50 fiom 
Mr. Yasudian for the Ramakrishna Mission Students' Home. 
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“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

” Lm me tell you. strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upenishads and believe that *Iam the Atman.” 

SWAMI VlvBKANANOA. 


VOLTWX XIV] DECEMBER 1927 [Noxbib 8 


PRAYER 


irtwPffil I 

Wirt II 

wirtt W ; • 

wrwng ft irtt ^ sfsofwiTt ii 

Biethren! meet together; talk together; 4et your 
minds apprehend alike ! 

■V 

Common be your prayer, common be your end ; com« 
mon be your purpose ; common be your dehberation. 

Common be your desires ; united be your hearts ; 
united be your intention, so that there may be a thorough 
umoh among you ! 


Rio Veda, x, 191 , 


36 





SPIRITUAL TALKS OF 
SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

{Continued from the la»t issue) 

Q. What rules are to be observed regarding food ? 
Shall I accept whatever is offered to me or make 
any distinction ? Which is better, Madhukari 
(food gathered by begging from house to house like 
a bee) or food brought by chance ? 

A. At the time of Sadhana, a little discrimination in food 
is necessary. For there are some kinds of food 
, which produce sleep, drowsiness, etc. ; and they 
are the worst enemies to a Sadhaka ; therefore it is 
always advisable not to take them at all. To eat 
much of sweet or sour thing is bad and Kold'dal or 
any preparation of it is also greatly harmful to the 
growth of spiritual life. Things such as these stir 
up the Tamas (ignorance) in man. As a result he 
feels drowsy at the time of meditation and can' 
not make any progress in the spiritual path. So 
an aspirant must be very careful about his diet 
and eat only such food as are easily digestible. 
Under no circumstances he must fill more than 
two'thirds of his stomach and a third must be 
kept . empty for the passage of the air. This 
will increase your strength and energy and you 
will be able to devote it to good account. But if 
you overload your stomach and keep no space for 
the passing of the air, you will have to spend all your 
energy in digesting the food. You will find no energy 
or inclination for meditation, and thus it will be a 
positive loss to you. Moreover, it may tell upon 
your health. As you know full well that good 
health is favourable to Sadhana, you must keep it by 
all means and hoard in something now when every' 
thing is in your favour. 
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As regards Madhukari, it is a very pure thing. It 
does not bind you to any obligations. But if you 
accept food from a particular person, it does so, and a 
fraction of your merit will go to that person. Madhu' 
kari is specially beneficial to those who cannot conti^ 
nue the flow of meditation without break and conse^ 
quendy requires some time for diversion. And 
instead of whiling away their time of diversion in 
idle talks, if they utilise it in Madhukari, they are 
thereby not only saved from the sin of killing time 
in vain, but also keep themselves free from the 
obligation of giving a portion of their merit in 
return for their food from any particular person. 

Q. Is the vow of silence necessary at the time of 
Sadhana ? If so, what is to be done when some 
unavoidable circumstances compel its break or 
when the mind becomes irritated because of it ? 

/I. No, the vow of silence is not required as you under., 
standby it. Forced silence and wild lav^ing in 
talks both have. their evil effects on man. To be 
silent in mind is surely better than the external 
silence, and so always try to follow the former. 
Moreover, instead of binding you with any forced 
silence, if you talk only so much as is required, it 
will not only do you no harm but will give you the 
same result as is attained by one observing absolute 
silence. 

Q. How much clothing should a Sadhaka require ? And 
to what extent, heat and cold are to be borne up ? 
If any body offers any clothes to keep the body up 
from the ravage of heat and cold, should it then be 
accepted ? 

A. As for clothing, you should keep only as much as is 
barely necessary to keep the body healthy and 
protect it from heat and cold. And bear in mind 
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that if those of delicate health practise much aiisteri' 
ties, they will verily have their deserts. Your ideal 
is to realise Gk>d, not to exhibit unnecessary hardship. 

And as for the acceptance of any offer, you must 
sincerely judge it with reference to your utmost 
necessity. You may accept an offer only when 
you really feel a want for it ; otherwise reject it 
at once. To accept anything from any body for 
the purpose of hoarding is a sin unpardonable on 
the part of a Sadhaka. 

Q. I know that both your noble self and the Lord have 
endless grace on me. Only bless me to realise it 
fully and well. Bless me also that my faith and 
devotion to you may be firm and unflinching. As 
I feel I have no power to do anything without your 
help, make me do as it pleases you—won’t you— 
venerable sir ? 

A. There's infinite strength in you. Never lose faith in 
yourself my boy, verily God is in you. And His 
grace too. He is gracious, to all. Know it for 
certain that it is through His endless grace alone 
that you are able to be here under the banner of 
the Ramakrishna Order. It is again through His 
grace that you have found a good man to give you 
food and shelter during the period of your Sadhana. 
Have faith, therefore, have firm faith in Him. 
Work hard with unshakeable determination and 
He will make you know everything. Strive on 
unceasingly. You will know Him and you will 
realise His endless grace. Don't spend your time 
in vain. Go on with your Sadhana as instructed 
by them — ^the disciples of Sir Ramakrishna and 
continue it till you realise Him in this very life. 
Don't be troubled with big questions any more. 
Do something positive and make the best of this 
opportunity and be bless^. 
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I have answered all the questions. Now try to live 
them in life. Prom your letter I understand that 
the gentleman who has been giving you food and 
shelter is really a devotee. Rich men seldom spend 
money in good deeds ; and those that do so are 
very few in number. Your host has been doing so 
much for you ; see that his money is not wasted. 
You should live there in such a way that from your 
conduct his inclination for spending more in good 
deeds may be gradually increased. And as your 
benefactor will have a share of your merit and 
demerit both, do there only such work that will 
not make him suffer hereafter. Take care, don't 
run after name and fame. For, these things you 
would have plenty at home. Once when you have 
come out of their clutches try your utmost not to 
fall a prey to them again. Pray to Him with a 
sincere heart that even the least taint of this desire 
for name and fame may not 'soil your good heart. 
My love and best wishes to you and to our friend, 
your kind host*. I always pray to the Lord that 
your desire may be fulfilled. May He give you 
good sense and make a man of you. 


KARMA YOGA 

ITS NATURE AND ITS COAL 

By K. S. RamasWamiSqsiri, B.A., B.L. 

Action is the law of life. But mechanical action is a burden 
and not a blessing. It is the duty and privilege of man to see tar 
into things and to govern his life in a purposive way. Karma 
Yoga tells us in what way we can make action a means to higher 
ends. Mere movement leads to further mere movement. Purpose 
and guided movement alone leads to regnant peace. 

When we reflect about the real nature of the soul we realise 
diat it » the illuminer of the mind and is beyond the mind. 
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Time, space and causation are the conditions and forms of 
thought. The succession of ideas gives iis the idea of time; the 

existence of ideas gives us the idea of space; and the idea of 
sequence gives us the idea of causation. But if we realise how 

the soul is the common factor in waking life, dream and deep 
sleep and is the witness of the mind, the senses, the body and the 
outside world, we can well realise how it is above and beyond 
time, space and causation. This self-awareness of the identity of 
the soul is the sheet-anchor of Indian philosophy. It is well 
stated in the PanchaJati by Sri Vidyaranya. 

The self-luminous radiance of the soul doth neither set nor 
re-arise upwards for ever. 

Such being the nature of the soul, our activities are blessed 
if they lead us to that realisation. What is the means of arriving 
at this result? For this end we should understand the real 
nature of knowledge and work. All that nature brings to us is a 
series of vibrations. It is the mind that converts vibrations into 
sensations. Similarly the relativity of things and the fact that 
our body and ourselves and our mind are merely fragments of the 
cosmos really outside of ourselves must be constantly remembered 
by us. When we remember these aspects, work has a new 
meaning and value and purpose and result to us. If we identify 
our soul with the body, the senses and the mind, attachment 
increases and work done with attachment merely perpetuates 
itself and does not bring any higher results to us. But if we realise 
our true nature and then realise how the instruments of work 
which we use arc really a portion of the cosmos, detachment 
increases and work done with detachment leads us to the 
permanent bliss of self-realisation and God realisation. If we 
merely revel in variety and acquisitiveness, our soul gets 
entangled more and more in sense-life. If we seek unity and 
renunciation, our soul rises to the highest heights of self-aware- 
ness and sdf-realisation. Self-knowledge is no doubt already in 
us but the process of unselfish work enables us to have a full and 
conscious realisation of it, just as we realise the measure of our 
strength through the discipline of a task. 

Such is the Karma Yoga as apart from mere action. The 
diversities of past Karma have caused the present diversities of 
life. The infinite and infinitely various seeds of Vasanas 
(tendencies) sprout forth everywhere, grow and realise them- 
selves in desires and then in actions. These in their turn 
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intensify tlie Vasanas (impressions and tendencies). And so the 
wheel ({oes on. “ Reaction is the law of life." The best proof of 
the past existences is the present existence. The effect mtist 
have had a cause. Hence we must try to control our desires and 
subdue our Vasanas. Otherwise the varieties of work and Vasana 
and fruit will eclipse our real nature. Hence selfish action will 
only enlarge the values of desire and tendency, and will never 
lessen it. Therefore we must triumph over selfish action. How 
is this to be done ? One means is, contemplating about the real 
nature of the soul as stated already. Another is the realisation 
of the real nature of our body, our senses and our mind. Another 
is doing work in the spirit of the repayment of a debt to 
humanity. We are born with the debts— the debts to our 
ancestors, the debts to our Rishis, and the debts to the gods. By 
working for the continuity of racial life, for the continuity of 
racial learning and racial worship we cancel these binding debts. 
Selfish desire of acquisition cannot co-exist with the desire of 
freedom from debt by doing righteous action to free ourselves 
from our debts. Another means is the doing of work as an act of 
carrying out the commandments of (jod. Another is doing it as 
a worship of God. (f«mrwT) Another is surrendering the fruits 
of action to God to dispose them as best as He likes. These are 
the various aspects which will help us to realise Nishkama 
Karma (unselfish work) and lead us throi^ it to the supreme 
bliss of God.'love and God'realisation. 

In the lower forms of creation hunger and sex are the prc' 
dominant sources of action. In man, however, the love of the 
body expands into wider circles of love. The love of family, of 
society, of state, of humanity, of all living creatures, of the whole 
universe, of God— these are the sources alike of new duties and 
of new realisations. Duty is the discipline that sets free the love 
in us. Hence man has an ever increasing discipline of duty to 
attain the highest heights of freedom and love. Duty is the 
dictate of unselfishness. Love is the realisation of bliss in unity 
that dawns upon us as the result af unselfishness. Only then we 
can become (3od4ike, because in the case of (}od His Duty is 
Love and His Love is Duty. It is only when our Karma Yoga 
blossems in love of all and devotion to God that it attains its real 
consummation. The Bhagavatha declares well : wvfitr: gvt 

I mt gf S' — If Dharma properly 

practised does not create a love of (Sod and His gracious acts 
of love for all, it is a mere burden and nothing more. 
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The secret of work is work without attachment, 

(Yoga is the very dexterity of work) declared the 
lord in the Bhagaoad Gila. Attachment is better than mere 
inertia, but non^attached work is the best of all. It is the true 
benediction of life. Success attends it as it is His work. The 
fulfilments of the river is in the ocean. In the same way the 
truly blessed work is that which leads to the greatest auspicious' 
ness of the soul. That is the supreme test of the value of work. 
Does it lead us to love man and God or does it take us away from 
the love of man and of God ? 

Equally needful are the purification and concentration of the 
mind. Each mind is in touch with the minds of all and with the 
cosmic mind. The impure and limited minds cannot meet and 
mingle owing to the obstructive layers of ignorance and desire. 
But the removal of the clouding layers results in cosmic realise' 
tion and bliss. There lies the secret of thought'transference, 
mesmerism, hypnotism, clairvoyance, clairaudience and other 
wonderful powers of the mind. It is concentration that is the 
real dynamo of mental power. The finer powers and energies 
always dominate the coarser in the values of the mind as in the 
value of matter. By Yoga we can attain such control over 
Prana that we can cure our maladies and the diseases of others. 
It is only when Yoga leads us to greater self'tnastery and to 
services of others and to love of God that it fulfils its real place 
in the life divine. 

The eternal secret about the inter'relation of past Karma and 
future perfection through present effort was revealed by the 
supreme sage and statesman Bhishma when he said that exertion 
is greater then destiny. This great teaching is the best refutation 
of the oft'asserted libel that Hindus are fatalists and have no 
inherent initiative and forcefulness of nature. It is the Hindus 
that know the elements of that tremendous complex called life 
and the secret by which life can be transformed into the 
super'life. 

It is hence wrong to deify Karma into a destiny and to quail 
before it. What is created by action can be destroyed by 
countet'action. Karma is a law of our inner nature and can be 
modified by other laws. Gravitation pulls down ; but we can 
throw by our energy a stone above so as to counteract the force 
of gravitation. The stone no doubt comes back owing to the 
magnitude of the earth. But suppose the up'going stone is met 
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suddenly by a new-created sphere which comes swiftly near it, it 
gets attached to the latter and is free from the gravitational force 
of the earth. When we throw our love above and the sun of 
grace comes near, the.Katmic force of desire on our soul cannot 
affect us in the least. We become attached to the higher and 
greater sphere of the life divine and can rise above the mere 
earthiness of desire into the heaven of love and service and 
renunciation. 

The hurt is that Karma is a complex phenomenon. We are 
the ancients of the world and have gone through many realms 
and experiences. Good and bad actions bear fruit ; let them do 
so. Good and bad Vasanas (tendencies) manifest themselves. 
There is our battle ground. Intensify the good and curb the bad. 
There is our choice and there, our chance. Intense pain may 
come as the result of a past sin. We cannot avoid it, as what 
has been done has been done. But we can meet the pain in a 
new spirit and even turn it into a blessing. By seeing its genesis 
and fortifying my soul by faith and love and purity, I may even 
make it a means of greater faith and love and purity. 

The world is our theatre. Our past tendencies and desires 
may induce us to take a mean and lowly part. But we can, God 
willing, intensify our good tendencies and desires and reject the 
suggestions of our bad tendencies and desires, and assume and act 
a noble and worthy part on the stage of life. When you find a 
sick man, one tendency tells you,— Why do you interfere ? Let 
him suffer: and another tells you, — Help him and cure him. 
Curb the former and intensify the latter. The former is due to 
selfish desires in the past births ; the latter is due to unselfish 
desires dierein. These express the soul and those cloud and 
obscure it. Go to Him for strength and realise yourself. The 
Lord says in the Gita : — 

TO it: "nw® W: « 

1^; ■ftiw ftet wimwMtip ii II 
aril' inrot itraro II 

The senses are said to be superior (to the body); the mind 
is superior to the senses: the intellect is superior to the mind, 
and that is He (the Atman) Who superior to the intellect. 
Thus knowing Him Who is the superior of the intellect, and 
restraining the self by die Sdf, destroy, O mighty-armed, that 
enemy, the unseixable foe, of desire.” 

37 
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Karma is thus a result and force. The direction and pQwer 
of this force can be constantly modified and lessened. It can be 
minimised ; it can be deflected : it can be even stopped and 
reversed. It all depends on our present contribution and Hh 
grace. We must learn to see clearly the net^work and labyrinth 
of causes. If we do so, Karma ceases to be an Itunhu and 
becomes a liberator. The bondage of Karma and the freedom of 
God'love cannot flourish side by side and when the latter comes, 
the former must depart. It is by this means that Karma Yoga 
achieves for us the Sammumbonum of existence (i.e.) the 
realisation of Sachchidananda. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE 

By Swam Atulananda 

Once a man of renown, I think it was Dr. Johnson, when 
approaching death was visited by a priest. The good priest 
spoke to him about the life hereafter, and advised him to think of 
his future state. The doctor was slightly annoyed and replied, 
“ Sir, one thing at the time. I am still in this world, when 
I have departed from here it will be time enough to think of the 
other world." 

This answer has been applauded by many. Superficially the 
answer seems sound and not without wit. But looking at the 
question a little closer we find that the dying man was not very 
logical, that his understanding was not so profound as is often 
believed. It shows that the doctor shared the but too common 
belief that religion bears fruit in the future only, that it is a 
preparation for the life hereafter, that it means trouble now in 
the hope of future enjoyment. 

The materialist argues that the future is uncertain, let tis 
therefore enjoy the present. Why renounce the pleasures of this 
life for a dubious happiness hereafter ? There is no proof for 
immortality, your reason is based on faith, on belief in scriptures 
and the statements of so-called sages. We want substantial proof, 
demonstration. At the same time he himself is helpless when we 
ask him for proof to substantiate his unbelief. If he cannot 
accept our arguments in favour of immortality, neither can he 
provide us with proofe to the contrary, neither can he convince 
us that death is the end of our existence. The question remains 
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hangin g in the balance. My ar^ments do not satisfy him, nor 
has he proof sufficient to satisfy his own unbelief. The bedt he 
can come to is agnosticism. He has no reason to believe, neither 
has he reascm to disbelieve. To him it remains an open 
question. Therefore, he says, let us shelve the question, why 
waste time and energy in a vain attempt to solve what is 
insolvable. 

To such men we have little to say. Immortality cannot be 
demonstrated to the senses. We cannot analyte it, we cannot 
weigh or measure it, we cannot subject it to sense perception. 
We cannot make mortal what is immortal. And that is what 
we would have to do, should we try to demonstrate immortality 
by scientific methods. Science can deal only with compounds, 
with what can be taken apart, broken up, transformed, manipu' 
lated. But that which is immortal is single, a unit. It cannot 
be split up, it cannot be made subject to change. It is altogether 
beyond the realm of physical science. 

Science is limited and can deal only with limited subjects, 
with the laws of nature. But the Immortal is beyond limitations, 
beyond nature and laws. That is why religion and science are 
too often at war. I'or though we say that religion is the highest 
science, to the ordinary scientist this seems only juggling with 
words. He does not accept a science that surpasses his limited 
conceptions. 

But men of spiritual realitation say, scientific investigations 
are insufficient. They reveal knowledge of the external universe 
but not of the substance, the Real, behind the ever changing 
world. If you desire to know the Immortal you must steer in a 
different direction. Follow the path pointed out by the sages and 
you will come in contact with proof sufficient to change your 
unbelief into firm conviction, into absolute certainty. 

This challenge is thrown out to the world. From the 
remotest past the voice continues to vibrate, “ Neither by wealth 
nor progeny, nor by much labour is the Immortal revealed to 
man. It can be known by means of faith, devotion and medita^ 
tion. He who sees the Immortal in this universe of death, the 
life eternal amidst all fleeting things, he who realises the one who 
never changes, unto him belongs eternal peace, unto none else, 
none else." 

It is all good and well to say, I live in the present, I don't 
worry about tbe future, but is not that like the ^ool'boy who 
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cannot be made to take an interest in his studies ? The boy 
wants to enjoy the present moment, to play and fritter away hu 
time, heedless of what may become of him when he crows up. 
He sees no sense in learning that for which he has no immediate 
use. He does not understand that no labour is lost, that all these 
early efforts go to form his mind and character, to make him a 
useful, efficient man. 

The doctor of whom we spoke did not deny that life may 
continue after the death of the body, but he considered all 
thought and labour given to that future existence so much waste 
of energy and time. He did not understand that soul improve^ 
ment is a necessary factor in the process of evolution. Life 
hereafter is a continuation of the present life, under different 
conditions. What we are here, we will be there, the same 
personality, the same character, the same mind, the same state of 
soul development. 

Ordinarily we do not remember our previous births, we have 
forgotten our past lives. But this does not mean that our efforts 
of one life do not bear fruit in the following birth. The scientist 
has forgotten most of what he had learned in childhood, the 
linguist does not remember all the ndes of grammar. We do not 
remember the entire process through which we have become 
efficient in whatever it maybe. But though now forgotten, 
these early efforts have become incorporated into our being, they 
form the basis on which our present knowledge rests. 

It is thus also with the evolution of the soul. Life 
e:q>erience, soul experience, is gathered in every birth. The 
circumstances under which this experience was gained are 
forgotten, but the result remains. What the soul became in a 
previous life it is still when bom again. What we are when we 
pass away from this world we will be when we are born again, 
that is, our inner make-up will be the same. We see how every 
child is different from every other child. One soul, even at birth 
is different from every other soul, because we have all learned 
different lessons, we have all profitted in different degrees by the 
opportunities offered in previous births. 

Each life lived is but a chapter in the book of Life. If we 
have grasped the full meaning of that chapter we need not turn 
to it again, we take up a new chapter. But if we have been 
negligent ano turned 9ver the pages without absorbing what 
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they have to teach we shall have to be born again and again 
till we have learned our lesson. 

Religion shows us the means how to become alert, intelli- 
gent, industrious students of life. It shows us how to finish 
our course with expediency. It teaches us to study life in all 
its phases. What am I ? What is this * I ' that directs the mind 
and senses ? What is that inner being in me, my very life 
centre? 

“The body is like a pillow case," said Sri Ramakrishna. 
Within the body dwells the real man. Subtler than the body 
is the mind. But there is a still subtler, the One who directs 
the mind. The mind is changeable, but the Director of the mind 
changes not He is the same in pleasure and pain, in failure 
and success, in childhood, youth and old age. Who is this 
Actor, acting through the body and mind ? Our personality is 
a disguise, it hides the real Actor. 

Religion reveals to us the real actor, the eternal, unchanged 
able spark, the Life, the soul of man, the real I. It reveals 
ourselves to ourselves. It is the search for That in our being 
which is unseen but seeing, as the Upanishads put it. “ That 
which is not heard but hearing, unperceived but perv.eiving 
unknown but knowing. He is the only hearer, the only 
perceiver, the only knower. He is thy real self, the Ruler 
within, the Immortal. Everything else is delusion and frai^t 
with evil.” . 

Religion then is not simply a question concerning life here' 
after. It is a question of the present as well, of all life, present 
and future. 

Words are often confusing, they often hide the true 
meaning of what we wish to express. How much clearer would 
it be to many if for the word religion we substituted the term 
self'knowledge, for the word God, the term Inner'Self. And why 
make so much of the life hereafter instead of considering Life as 
a whole, past, present and future ? 

We want to know ourselves, what we really are. When 
I say that we want to know God, we get confused, because we 
do not realize that God is but another name for the eternal I in 
us. The soul of man which is the soul of every being, is the one 
and only God. “there is” all else is a fleeting manifestation. The 
real “I” and the real you, and the real in every form of manifesta' 
tfon is one and the same God. We are like the waves on an 
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ocean of Existence, which is called God. He pervades the entire 
universe. He is your soul, my soul, the soul of saint and brute. 
He is the eternal spark of consciousness, the eternal life in all 
that lives. It is said in the Upanishad, “ Thou art the bee 
hovering over the flower. Thou art the green parrot in the 
forest. Thou art the thundercloud. Thou art the ocean. Thou 
art without beginning, and infinite. From Thee the worlds have 
spiling.” 

Here lies our kinship. On the surfece we are all different. 
In manifestation we differ, but in spirit, in Reality, we are One. 
It is God, the real I, Who speaks and acts through you, through 
me, through all creation. There is but one soul, one real I, one 
self. So the ancient Rishi sang, “ Thou art the woman, thou art 
the man, thou art the boy and the girl, and the old man trembling 
on his staff. Thou art all in all in the universe.” And again, 
*' Through every mouth He eats, through every hand He works. 
Concealed in all beings dwells the Atman as butter in milk. Find 
Him, Oh man, churn the mind that the spirit may float uppers 
most in your consciousness. Seeing the Atman abiding in all 
beings, and all beings in the Atman, one reaches the state of 
Bliss.” 

To know Him, is the object of religion ; to know Him 
here and now. Knowing Him now, we shall know Him through 
all eternity. 

Religion does not mean preparing for one^self a nice place in 
Heaven ; it is the sincere search after Truth, the truth of our 
own being. He who knows himself rises beyond all heavens. 
He has become one with that eternal Existence in which heavens 
and earth and all spheres, good and bad, float as bubbles on an 
ocean. “ Even in this life,” says the Gita, “ they have con^ 
guered heaven, whose minds are firmly fixed on the Supreme. 
Yea, such are said to live in God.” 

This external life is but a shadow compared to our true 
existence. Our real self is sporting in the guise of our perso' 
nality. But not until we tear off the mask shall we be able to 
see the Atman, our real self. It is not easy to do this. We have 
been wearing the disguise so long, we have so firmly fastened it 
on to the soul. Our ego is the mask. We must tear it asunder. 
Then the glory of the real self will shine, “Even as the inoon 
emerging from the eclipse shines in her own glory.” “The 
serpent of ego,” says Sri Sankaracharya, ” hides the jewel of Bliss, 
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the Atman. This serpent must be destroyed before we cat\ take 
possession of that jewel.” 

There are many ways to kill the serpent. These ways are 
the different religious paths. “The way is long and weary, 
difficult to tread, like walking on the sharp edge of a razor ; yet 
despair not. Arise, awake and stop not till the goal is reached.” 
We may. follow the path of action, or of devotion, or of self' 
analysis,, it matters not, for all paths lead to the same Truth. 
"Blessed are they whose hearts are set on that Supreme 
Knowledge. The rest welter in a world of confusion.” 

Sometimes it is objected that if God is my own real self, then 
there is no room for prayer and worship. I cannot pray to, or 
worship myself ! But is it really so ? Is not all religion a struggle 
within myself ? Is it not a constant appeal to the good, the holy, 
the divine in ourselves ? Is it not a constant fight against our 
lower nature ? And is not this appeal equal to prayer ? Certainly. 
We may cry from the bottom of our hearts,— Oh, Thou divine 
Self within, manifest Thyself, assert Thyself, subdue my lower 
nature, lift my consciousness unto Thy presence, reveal Thyself 
to me ! 

This method need not appeal to every one. Some may prefer 
to worship God in some external form. And why not ? He who 
is the self in man is also the self in higher and lower manifesta' 
tions. We may adore Him in the saints, in God'men, in Avatars 
like Buddha or Jesus. He is the self in all. He is omnipresent. 
He is in the idol, in stone and wood. All worship is justified if 
it is sincere. He is the merciful One, the same to all, a Father, 
a Mother, a Friend. He hears the voice of His devotees. “ He 
answers our prayers. He hears our supplications.” 

Another question may arise. How can God reveal Himself 
to us? How can He come to us? He is omnipresent, how 
can he come or go ? He is my very Being, the nearest of the 
near. 

But, coming, here does not mean moving in space. Revealing, 
does not mean changing His form, or appearance. When my 
eyes are closed, I don't see the light. I open my eyes and I see 
the light Light came, but it did not move or change. To the 
blind the world of phenomena seems far distant though near at 
hand. A little film covering the eyes is all that separates him 
from the visible universe. When the film is removed, light has 
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come, the world has appeared, the Universe stands revealed. 
But the change was not in anything external, it was in himself, 
in the blind man. 

So it is with God. He never comes or goes. It is our vision 
of Him that is either clear or obstructed. It is our spiritual eye 
that is either opened or closed. What is in our consciousness 
we see, we perceive, the rest lies in obscurity. When we are not 
conscious of God He seems far away, we call for Him, we do not 
realize His eternal presence. 

On a hazy day we do not see the glorious ranges of snow- 
covered mountains. A stranger to the hilt country cannot even 
imagine that there are snow peaks so near. Suddenly the haze 
lifts and a sight of unspeakable grandeur reveals itself. Then 
we call out, The mountains have come ! ” But what hap- 
pened ? The obstruction was removed, and the unseen stood 
self revealed. A delirious man calls for his wife to come to 
him. The wife is seated at his bedside, holding his hand, 
bathing his burning brow. But the patient sees her not, he 
thinks her far away, he is not conscious of her presence. The 
fever comes down, normal consciousness is restored, and the 
man sees his wife. He rejoices, and calls out, “ O, you have 
come at last, where have you been so long ? " 

And thus it is with God. He is always near. But our 
consciousness is taken up with other things, and we do not see 
Him. Though so near, still He seems so far away. When the 
cloud of ignorance and self delusion is lifted, then we become 
conscious of His presence. As haze of worldly thoughts becomes 
thinner, we become conscious of Him, little by little, till the haze 
has evaporated and we see Him in all His glory, enthroned in 
our own hearts. 

How is this brought about ? The sincere heart will find the 
way. “ Search and ye shall find, knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you." Knock at the door of your own heart, for there the 
H>irit resides. Enter within your own being, brush aside the 
tumultuous thoughts of your mind, meditate and pray, and 
within yourself you will find the abode of God, the haven of 
peace. We do not have to go here or there ; neither does He 
tocend from some throne above the clouds. Heaven, and the 
God of heaven are within you. 
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Through devotion, meditation, prayer, we may enter into 
the great silence of our own being. By shutting out the light 
of the external world and all its clammering demands and ever- 
changing unrealities, we come upon the Light within, the 
selMuminous Soul, the Life eternal which is beyond all darkness, 
all despair. “ When with that Light the mind is overpowered, 
then does it see no more dreams, " says the Upanishad. “ Then 
Bliss is experienced. Who, verily, knows the unfading One, in 
Whom the whole universe is nestled, he into alLknowing enters.” 

“ Therefore,” says another Upanishad, “ worship the Self alone, 
for He is dearer than son, or wealth, or power. And worship' 
ping Him, the object of your love will never perish.” 

Let us try to know the self, let us make this the main object 
of our lives. Says Yajnavalkya, “He who reaches that state 
which lies beyond hunger and thirst, beyond passion and sorrow 
and death, he knows the Atman and he gives up all other desires, 
even the desire for the enjoyments of different heavens. He is 
the true Yogi. Renouncing all desires, stand in thy real strength, 
know thy self.” 

What we strongly desire we certainly shall attain. Let us 
then long for that great Treasure Which once we possess It can 
never again be taken from us. 

This our present existence is but a fleeting dream. It 
seems so real to us now. All dreams seem real while they 
last. But those who have awakened from their sleep have 
realised the difference between this passing life and man's 
eternal existence. 

That awakening comes after long search and religious 
practice. Some practices help to correct bad, obstinate habits of 
thought and deed. But the higher practices open up our spiritual 
vision. The highest vision is to see God as our real Self, and 
Him in everything. That vision comes only to those who have 
become perfectly pure in mind. And purity of mind the 
scriptures tell us comes through practice. “ Through renuncia- 
tion of all passions and worldly desires,” says Sri Ramakrishna. 
The Vedanta has laid down the lines of progress and discipline. 
It leads the aspirant step by step to the highest realisation. 
And it tells us that the door to the Highest opens only to the 
brave, the persevering, the most sincere. So long as we shrink 
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from discipline we cannot entw through the gate of knowledge. 
Truthfulness, purity, love for all beings, and meditation, these are 
the keys that unlock the gate which admits us to higher spiritual 
truths. The sages practised these virtues. 

Sri Ramakrishna said, “ To purify the mind it is necessary 
now and then to go into solitude, to cut onc'self off from one’s 
every day surroundings. As the pearl'oyster after catching a 
rain drop dives down to the bottom of the sea to develop it into a 
beautiful pearl, so the aspirant must catch hold of Truth, and 
then retire into solitude to make that Truth a living reality to 
himself." In ordinary social life there is a constant clash and 
friction of ideas and forces which disturb the serenity of the 
mind. Therefore solitude is recommended. 

The attainment of spirituality requires exertion and sacrifice. 
But once the goal is reached, we are told, there is no more 
danger. Then we may mix again with others. Then we will be 
strong enough to brave the current of life, we will be able to steer 
free from pitfalls and dangers. Then our lives will be only for the 
good of others. 

God'men like Christ and Buddha and Sri Ramakrishna, men 
of realization, selfless, were able to lift the burden off others. 
These are the highest type of men, and the greatest workers. 
But before they undertook to help others they prepared them' 
selves for the task. In solitude they struggled till Truth was 
realized. Then they returned to society like avalanches of 
spirittjal power. And their work was immortal, for all eternity. 
Bereft of all personal motives, immovably fixed in the realization 
of their identity with all creation, they served humanity every 
moment of their lives. These God'men have shown us the way. 
May it be our attempt to walk in their footsteps. " Let the 
worldly-wise praise or blame, let the goddess of fortune smile or 
frown, let death come this moment or after many years, he alone 
will attain to self-knowledge who swerves not from the path of 
Truth." 



LIFE SKETCH OP RAMDAS. 

THE PATRIOT SAINT OP MAHARASHTRA 

By Swam Cunatilananda 

It was only recently that the tercentenary birthday of Shivaji 
the founder of the Maharashtra Empire was celebrated with great 
fervour and enthusiasm right throughout India. The fact that 
this year it was made an Alhlndia celebration is proof positive of 
the national awakening that augurs well for the future of India. 
Shivaji was an invincible hero, a first class statesman, an adept in 
the art of diplomacy and withal, a great devotee who combined 
in him the highest chivalry and a thorough grasp of the goal of 
life. He had great talents, possessed supreme power and evinced 
remarkable bravery— qualities which were fostered, nourished 
and kept ablate by Ramdas to whom he owed not a little. It is 
proposed to give below a brief history of the life of Ramdas who 
was both the spiritual and political Guru of Shivaji. 

A study of the world’s history incontestably demonstrates the 
existence of the mysterious law of Nature that where there is a 
demand there is always also the supply. This law holds good not 
only in the realm of matter but also in the spiritual world. We 
see great personalities appearing on this globe from time to time 
to meet a special need, to fulfil a certain mission, to deliver a 
certain Divine message or to impart an impetus to the country, 
nation or community in which they are born. They come with 
Divine power and they do not fail to get, as they march on in 
their lives, suitable persons to help them in carrying out their 
special work in this world. They are equipped, so to say, with 
just the qualities of head and heart as will ensure the fruition of 
their mission. Through self'Control, strict discipline and severe 
austerities they prepare themselves, consciously or unconsciously 
for the huge task that Providence has meant them. Witness 
the lives of Buddha, Christ, Mahommed, Chaitanya aiKl 
Sri Ramakrishna. To the galaxy of these saints belongs Samar' 
tha fable) Ramdas, the hero of our narrative. To form an 
adequate idea the value cd the life of Ramdas and of the part 
he played in the formation and rise of Maharashtrai a knowledge 
of the then political situation of Maharashtra is absolutely 
necessary. Dtaiog the reign trf the Moghul Emperors Shahjdban 
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and Aurangaseb, Hinduism was in danger of being obliterated 
from India. Hindus were being trodden down by the fanatic 
Mahommedans who were bent on converting them to Mahom' 
medanism by all means in their power. No method was too 
low for them. They spared no pains- allurement, threat, 
force were being freely used to proselytise the Hindu. Some 
embraced Islam for fear of losing their property, others for pre' 
serving the chastity of their wives while others for acquiring 
the good will of the Emperor and through it enormous riches. 
Hindus were thus helpless and their condition was simply 
d^lorable. In fact the Hindu Society was in danger of getting 
wrecked for want of a bold leader who could steer clear 
of all danger. Just at this juncture there arose on the horizon 
of Maharashtra Ramdas shining in Divine Light. 

Samartha Ramdas was born of Suryaji Pant Thosar who was 
a Kulkarni of the village called Jambagon. Suryaji Pant Thosar 
was a Devastha Brahmin of Aswalayam Shakha and was neither 
rich nor poor. He was an ardent worshipper of Suryanarayan. 
He had a wife by name Ranu Bhai who was known for her 
chastity, modesty, love and kindness. Of such a pair was born 
Ramdas as their second son, the first being Gangadhar known 
afterwards as Sresla. This second son was bom in the year 1608 
on the auspicious day of Sri Rama Navami on which Sri Rama, 
the well known incarnation of Vishnu, was born. The parents 
christened him as Narayan. While a boy he was shrewd 
active, energetic and playful. He was fond of climbing trees, 
jumping into rivers and swimming. In due time he was put in 
school and there he was known for his diligence. As was the 
custom in those days he was taught Sanskrit just sufficient to 
know all about daily rites,— Sandhya, Deva-Puja, Agni-Karya,— 
the study of the Vedas being left to his option. He was also 
taught to write Modi characters which were in use then. In 
his fifth year the Upanayana (threadowearing) ceremony was 
performed and thence forwards he observed the routine 
duties of a Brahman Bata The object of education in those 
days was, more than the acquisition of material knowledge, to 
ground the begitmers in religiotis ideals, in spirituality and to 
make gods of men. He had a great aptitude for learning so 
much so that before he attained his twelfth year he had acquired 
a good knowledge of the Upanishadsv the Gita, Bhagawat and 
Ramayan. And there arose in him a craving for spiritual 
knowledge. During this period his elder brother, Sresta, used to 
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give initiation to many people who went to him. This all the 
more kindled Ramdas's thirst for the Truth and though but eight 
years old he approached his brother and expressed his desire to 
be initiated. The elder brother wanted him to wait till he grew 
a little older, at which he got greatly vexed, secretly left the 
house and went into the temple dedicated to Maruti (Hanuman 
the servant of Rama) and stayed there long without the 
knowledge of his brother or mother, immersed in prayer. 
Maruti took pity on him and appearing before him asked him 
what he wanted. The young Narayan without in the least 
getting nervous boldly replied, “I want nothing but Anuraga ” 
meaning thereby initiation. Maruti thereupon meditated for 
sometime and invoked Sri Rama to appear before the boy and 
confer on him the desired boon. Theboy was thus blessed with 
a vision of Sri Rama with Sita and Lakshman. Befoie the vison 
disappeared the boy was christened Ramdas — the name by which 
Narayan was ever afterwards known— and Sri Rama is said to 
have enjoined on him the duty of undertaking the revival of Hindu 
religion and of securing solace and comfort to weeping hearts— a 
task in which he was promised help from a king who would be 
born in a Maharashtra family living by the side of the river 
Krishna. Ramdas quietly returned home and was pursuing his 
studies until his 12th year when he lost his father. 

Then came the turning point in his life. The widowed 
mother and his affectionate brother who became his guardians 
soon arranged for his marriage. Many relations and friends were 
invited and the marriage ceremony was going on in full swing. 
Preliminary ceremonies and rites being over, the Brahmins who 
presided at the marriage held the screen between the bride and 
the bridegroom according to 'the custom and began to chant 
Mmgala$htako Mantra repeating at the end twice 
tlW'tl’l the meaning of which is “ This is the auspicious moment 
(.in your life) be on your alert or keep awake." The poet 
Moropant has very beautifully said " In all places. Brahmins at 
the auspicious time of marriage have said “ be awake " but it was 
given only to Ramdas to grasp the inner meaning of it— my 
salutations unto him." To a minute observer and deep thinker 
Hindu Scriptures appeal in one way and to the dull in another 
way. While to the one the Hindu Scriptures appear to lay 
down mere conventionalities which have to be mechanically and 
formally observed, to the other they give a note of warning 
hearing which the goal of life becomes easily attainable. The 
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mind of Ramdas, not tainted by worldly thoughts and desires, 
free from “ Kanchana and Kamini ** was pure as crystal and 
at once reflected in lurid colours the meaning hidden in or 
intended to be conveyed by the Mantra referred to above. 
When he heard the words “ be on your alert or keep awake " 
uttered twice his keen and imtrammelled intellect at once 
pointed out to him the danger he would run if he neglected to 
listen to the warning and exhorted him to decide at once the 
course he should take. And Ramdas as if by instinct got up 
and boldly ran out of the house bestowing not even the least 
thought on how his guardians would feel or how the assembled 
guests would feel insulted. 

Our young Bramacharin with burning Vairagya in his heart 
straightway went to Panchavati in Nasik and there selected a 
place called Takli where he spent twelve complete years in severe 
penance, meditation and prayers. Tradition has it that he used 
to stand in the waters of the Godaveri for hours and hours 
together, fully engrossed in making'japam and that his concentra' 
tion was so great that he was unmindful of the fish bites on the 
lower part of his body. It is rather unfortunate that no detailed 
account of his Sadhanas has been preserved ; suffice it to say that 
many and varied should have been the Sadhanas he practised as 
is evidenced by the wonderful Siddhis (power.^) he possessed and 
the high spirituality he attained. 

After finishing the Sadhanas in. which , he was strenuously 
engaged for twelve long years and during which he led a life of 
seclusion in forest, he took to Parivrajaka life (life of wandering) 
and travelled all over India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
mingling with people of all grades and circumstances associating 
with mendicants of all denominations and moving with itinerant 
monks whose rule of life is not to stay in any place for more 
than three days. During this period of his life he initiated many 
thirsting souls and established temples in various places for the 
worship of Sri Rama, his Ishtam (chosen deity). In the temples he 
established he made ail the necessary arrangements for the daily 
Pujah and appointed one of his own disciples to be in charge of 
M fh- As was expected of the monks of his order he visited the 
four great places of pilgrimage^ the Chaturdhama>-the Badri' 
Kedar in the Himalayas, the Sethu/BandhaRameswar in the South, 
Jagannath Puri in the East and Dwataka in the Wc^, In this 
parivrajaka life betides various other places of pUgrimagc he ia 
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laid to have visited also Ceylon finally returning to Nasik. And 
all his possessions these twelve years were a pair of wooden 
sandals, a rosary in his hand, another round his neck, and a 
Yogadanda (a monk's stick) in the hollow of which he carried 
writing materials of his work the Da$ Bodhi. And all his clod\ing 
was a long conical cap upon his matted locks and a Cerua (ochre) 
coloured cloth round his loins. 

On his return from pilgrimage, he wished to see his mother 
and brother. So he went to his native place Jambagon. Thus 
after having lived a wandering ascetic's life for twelve years 
he entered his native village and went to the temple of Maruti first 
where he got his initiation and worshipped the deity who had 
showed him the Light and guided him in all his wanderings. 
Then he went to his house and entered it loudly uttering the 
words “ Jai, Jai Raghuvir Samarth "—words which he used to 
utter whenever he went for alms. His mother hearing these 
words directed her daughter'io'law to give alms. Sresta's wife 
accordingly came out with alms at which Ramdas said " I am not 
come here as a mendicant to take alms." From the not unfamiliar 
voice the mother took him to be her son and asked, “ Who is 
it ? Is it Narayan, my child ? " Up came the reply ” Yes 
mother. It is I ". So saying he prostrated at her feet touching 
them with his head. What joy resulted from this meeting between 
son and mother after the lapse of nearly twenty^four years can 
better be imagined than expressed. The old mother who had lost 
her eyesight by constant weeping for the son who had run away 
caught hold of him with her hands and taking him by her side 
constantly passed her hand over his body. After a little time the 
mother told her son " Naroba, (that is the name by which she 
used to call him) you have grown big ! How I long to see you 
with my physical eyes ! But alas ! how to get the sight ? " This 
moved the heart of Ramdas and he invoked his diety Rama and 
fervently prayed to him to restore his mother hereye^sight. And 
then he gently touched her eyes with his fingers. At once, by the 
grace of the Lord, she got her vision back, and unbounded was 
the joy of the mother to see her son. And she exclaimed “ What 
Naroba ! All this witchcraft have you learnt with the help of 
some ghosts. Oh ! Tell me the name of the ghost that restored 
my eyesight." Then on the very spot Ramdas composed a 
song which says,” Oh mother ! that ghost is none other than the 
resident of Vaikuntha (abode of God) who came to Ayodhya to 
be bom as the son of Kausalyafor the purpose of exterminating 
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Ravana and Kumbhakarna " and so on. Listening to this 
the mother became ecstatic and embraced her son a gain and 
again. His brother who was inside engaged in worship 
hearing all this, came out and embraced Ramdas with a brother's 
joy. After spending a few days in the company of his old mother 
and brother, he took leave of them saying that the deity in the 
temple on the side of the Krishna had imposed on him a duty 
which required his presence elsewhere. At this time he was 
thirty'Six years old, the first twelve years of his life having been 
spent at home, the second twelve years in Panchawati in Tapasya 
and the next twelve years in Parivrajaka life. This brings 
the Sadhana period of his life to a close and we shall hereafter 
see him launching in right earnest on his life's mission— the 
building up of the Maharashtra nation on a religious basis. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

The Qaettion of Indian National Unity 

“ Being of one mind is the secret of society. And the more 
you go on fighting and quarrelling about all trivialities such as 
Dravidian and Aryan and the question of Brahmanas and non' 
Brahmanas and all that, the further you are off from that 
accumulation of energy and power which is going to make the 
future, Jpdia. For mark you, the future depends entirely upon 
that. This is the secret — acdimulation of will power, co-ordina^ 
tion, bringing all, as it were, into one focus." These memorable 
words uttered more than three decades ago by the great patriot' 
Saint of Modern India, standing on the very soil of Madras, we 
Indians should bear in mind tO'day more than ever. Distinctions 
and differences there are in all countries. And India is no 
exception to the rule. But what is most unfortunate in the India 
of tO'day is that to the old factors of disunion, there have been 
added new ones introduced by Western civilisation, and all 
these are tending to divide the Indian people into countless 
factions positively imperilling the welfare of the country. The 
old differences between the so'Called Aryan and non'Aryan, 
Brahmanas and non'Brahmanas, high caste and out'caste, Hindus 
and Mohanunedans are still there, nay are being accentuated at 
many places. Besides these, there have come into being the new 
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social divisions of capital and labour, and also political parties of 
various types, and all these are making confusion worse con^ 
founded by their quarrels and dissensions. No wonder then that 
the unsympathetic critic would look upon India as a land of 
chaos. But this is certainly not the correct view. The true seer 
sees in the present disturbed state ot the country only the signs 
of a new awakening leading the Indian people to a greater unity 
and co-ordination than what existed in the past. Lovers and 
well-wishers of the country should not, therefore, feel depressed 
in any way. They should, on the other hand, put forth organised 
efforts to achieve the ideal of Indian national unity more 
enthusiastically than ever. 

The Immentity of the Task 

The task of bringing about the unity of the Indian people is 
not an easy one. Neither is it such an impossibility as is 
supposed by many. And the hope of the future lies in the fact 
that in the midst of the vigorous propaganda and counter propa- 
ganda carried on in the country by the so-called religious and 
political zealots, the vast mass of the Indian people are as yet 
unaffected by the evil of communalism. Even those who have 
come under its sway are in the main giving expression to a 
new consciousness that, instead of being suppressed, should be 
given a higher turn and direction. The problem of Indian 
national unity is thus more constructive than destructive. And 
it has got the two fold aspects, communal as well as national. 
There must be realised the solidarity of the diverse sections of 
each community, and along with it, the foundations of oational 
unity should also be laid, on the love and goodwill of the 
members of all communities. There is really no clash between 
the communal and national well-being. The former finds its 
fulfilment in the latter. It is the failure to recognise this fact 
that is mostly responsible for the conflict between our communal 
and national movements, that is proving to be greatly detrimental 
not only to the best interest of the country but also to that of 
the communities themselves. But this clash need not continue 
any longer. For the sake of our national regeneration it is 
essential on our part to look upon the problem of unity with a 
wider vision. The different communities are inseparable parts 
of the one indivisible Indian nation. The primary interest of 
any community should not, therefore, be ruthlessly sacrificed 
in the name of the nation. Neither should national welfare be 
thoughtlessly imperilled for the sake a particular community 
39 
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whatever it may be. Let us make the unity of the cooununity a 
stepping stone to the unity of the entire Indian peoide. And in 
strengthening the weaker members of the social organism let us 
also look to the well-being of the collective body of which they 
are the component parts. 

Aryan and Non-Aryan 

Of all the communities in India, the Hindu society is 
unfortunately the most disunited. It consists of two thirds of 
India’s three hundred millions, and as such its solidarity is an 
indispensable condition of the Indian national unity. But 
unfortunately various causes divide the Hindus to-day. Besides 
those that are due to the misapplication of the highest ideals of 
the Hindu religion, there are also some wrong theories pro- 
pounded mostly by the so-called orientalists of the West, that are 
doing incalculable harm to Hindu society. The first of these is 
that the Aryans were a race of outlanders who invaded India, 
occupied the country by force of arms, and imposed their Govern- 
ment and culture on the aborigines supposed to include the 
ancestors of those who call themselves Dravidas and Adi- 
Dravidas in Southern India. But the earliest of the Vedic 
scriptures speak of a different tale. India was the motherland of 
the Aryans and Dravidians, nay of all the other races that lived 
and thrived on the soil from time immemorial. New races and 
tribes also came,— some as invaders and some as settlers, but 
almost all of them became fused beyond recognition into the 
mighty body of Hindu society. It is futile to try to divide this 
synthetic people with the help of a theory that cannot stand the 
test of truth. In the words of Swami Vivekananda, “ We are, 
inspite of our various castes, and in spite of the modem customs 
of marriage restricted within the sub-divisions of a caste (though 
this is not universal), a mixed race in every sense of the word. 
Whatever may be the import of the philological terms “ Aryan” 
and “ Tamilian," even taking for granted that both these grand 
sub-divisions of Indian humanity came from outside the Western 
frontier, the dividing line had been, from the most ancient times, 
one of language and not of blood. “ Such words as Aryans and 
Dravidians, are only of philological import, the so-called 
craniological differentiation finding no solid ground to work 
upon.” 

Hiidnism — a Sjntketie Raligioa 

Another ” monstrous lie ” believed in by many an unwary 
Hindu is that Hinduism is nothing but Brahminism, a rdigion 
that originated from Brahmins alone. Nothin|( can be further 
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from the truth. Hinduism represent the eternal rdigion revealed 
to the Rishis or “ seers of truth '—to the prophets, saints and 
sages who were by no means the monopoly of any particular 
caste or class. Among the Upanishadic teachers there were 
Kshatriya kings non^'Brahmin's in South India phraseology— 
who gave instructions even to Brahmin students. To this caste 
also belonged Rama and Krishna — the greatest of the incarnations 
of God— according to the Hindus of all sects and creeds. The 
glory of Hinduism has been upheld and proclaimed by an un^ 
broken succession of saints and sages who sprang up from not 
only Brahmin and other high castes but also from the so'Called 
untouchable classes. Modern Hinduism is not the religion of the 
Upanishads merely. It has been enriched by the religious ideas 
contained in the vast mass of Puranic scriptures as well as in the 
provincial and vernacular literature, ancient, medieval and 
modem. It is the synthesis of the various streams of culture, 
that have arisen and met on the soil of India. Just as the 
original Hindu society, with culture as its central theme, has 
assumed vast proportions through the assimilation of new 
elements, so has its religion, Hinduism, grown into a mighty 
cultural stream by the rise and inclusion of various systems of 
religious thought professed by innumerable sects and creeds free 
to follow their own laws of growth and to lead man step by step 
to the pinnacle of the highest spiritual glory. Hinduism is the 
great heritage left to us by the Vedic Rishis, the Upanishadic 
seers, the Puranic teachers, the Shaivite and Vaishnavite saints 
and philosophers of South India, and also by the Mahratha, 
Bengalee and North Indian saints and reformers. These are the 
makers of modern Hinduism ; and they flourished in all ages, 
lived in different provinces, spoke diverse languages, and were 
born in communities both high'Caste and out'caste. Many of the 
Puranic sages were even of questionable parentage, but they rose 
to the high eminence they enjoyed in Hinduism owing to their 
unique spiritual powers. It is therefore preposterous to brand as 
Brahminism a religion that is in every sense of the term the 
product of the religious genius of the entire Hindu community, 
consisting of Brahmins and non^Brahmins alike, of different 
racial stocks Aryan, Dravidian, NegritO'Kolarian, Mongolians 
and others. 

Tke Cam tl Uitonekabifity 

** No religion cm earth," observes Swami Vivdcananda with 
a sonowfut heart,*" preaches the dignity of humanity in such a 
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lofty strain as Hinduism, and no religion on earth treads upon 
the necks of the poor and the low in such a fashion as Hinduism." 
As the Swami further observes, the Hindu religion is not at 
fault. The principles of equality are there. But the Pharisees 
and Sadducees in Hinduism, instead of applying’the ideals to their 
everyday life have invented inhuman laws and restrictions that 
have split Hindu society as it were into the two groups— the 
“touchable” and the “untouchable.” The religion of the 
so'called orthodox is inseparable from “ Don't touchism”, and 
unfortunately it exists in more virulent form, in the South than 
in the North where, however, the Hindu'Moslem tension has 
become very acute. The question of Aryan and Dravidian, 
Brahmin and non^Brahmin are peculiar to Southern India. And 
it is the subtle Southern brain again that has also discovered 
pollusion by sight and approach besides pollusion by touch 
prevailing more or less in all parts of the country. The sufferings 
of the sO'Called “ untouchables ” are the greatest in the land of 
the philosophers Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva, where heart 
has not been allowed to grow as much as the brain. Whatever 
it is, the depressed classes are Hindus by faith, drawing inspira^ 
tion from the Hindu scriptures in some form or other. And 
they have contributed their mite to the Hindu religion by giving 
birth to saints and teachers— Nanda, Tiruppan, Chokamela, Ravi 
Das and others— who have intensified Hindu spiritual life and 
are honoured even by the orthodox devotees of to-day. As such 
the out'Caste communities form part and parcel of the mighty 
Hindu society, and their elevation should form an essential part 
of the general Hindu revival the signs of which are manifest all 
over the country. 

The Problen of the Hiada Mauei 

The uplift of the untouchable is one aspect of the larger 
question of the elevation of the Indian masses. But unfortunately 
there exists at present a great gulf between the classes and the 
masses almost as wide as that between the high'Caste and the 
out'Caste. The narrow mentality that dominates the minds of 
the so-called educated communities concerns itself with the 
welfare of the upper classes alone. The great truth that the 
nation lives in the cottage and that its salvation depends on the 
well'being .of the masses is recognised. by a few. At times the 
upper classes interest themselves in the people, but this mostly 
with a view to exploit them for the benefit of their political 
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parties. Nothing can be more suicidal to the good of the Indian 
nation than this. It is high time for the national workers to 
understand that the main problem of India lies in the cottage 
and in the village—the home of the nation. And the great task 
before them is to help the masses, to stand on their own legs 
economically, and solve the momentous problems that face them 
and the coimtry. Besides this, another important work is to 
raise the cultural level of the people for the purpose of breaking 
down the barrier between the classes and the masses and 
establishing a greater solidarity between the two. Similar 
attempts were made from time to time by the reformers of the 
past. But the result could not be made permanent. It is 
because that Sanskrit learning and culture was not spread among 
the masses. However, we should now put sufficient stress on 
this important aspect of mass education of which religion should 
form an integral part. Speaking on this important problem 
observes Swami Vivekananda with a deep insight—" keep the 
motto before you — Elevation of the masses without injuring their 
religion.” “Teach the masses in the Vernacular, give them ideas; 
they will get information; but something more is necessary; 
give them culture. Until you give them that, there can be no 
permanence in the raised condition of the masses. There will 
be another caste created, having the advantage of Sanskrit 
language, which will quickly get above the rest and rule them 
all the same. The only safety, I tell you men who belong to the 
lower castes, the only way to raise your condition is to study 
Sanskrit. The only way to bring about a levelling of caste is to 
appropriate the culture, the education which is the strength 
of the higher castes. That done, you have done what you 
want.” 

Hinda^MosIeni Unity 

Hindu'Moslem differences stand as a great stumbling block 
in the way of Indian national unity. They have become more 
tense in the North than in the South ; but they exist in some 
form or other all over the country. As such some proper basis 
should be found for their satisfactory settlement. The movement 
for organisation and conversion undertaken by the Hindus have 
given rise to a great animosity in the minds of the Mussalman 
propagandists who previously enjoyed a monopoly of conversion 
at the expense of the disorganised Hindu community. But 
Moslem leaders should clamour for special privileges no longer, 
but be ready to concede to others the rights they want tor them' 
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selves. If both the Hindus and Mussalmans would try to preach 
their religions and gain converts by all legitimate means, many 
of the evils and abusesarising out of conversion and reconversion 
would cease to arise at all. The killing of cows by Mussalmans 
and the playing of music before mosques by Hindus are the other 
two points of communal dissensions that are creating great 
troubles in the country. These sO'Called religious strifes are 
diK not so much to religious faith as to communal rights. And 
the surest means of removing their root cause is not merely to 
pass resolutions in conferences, but also to promote inter' 
communal understanding by all practical means. Vigorous 
educative propaganda should be undertaken to counteract the 
evil influences of the fanatical preachers, whether Hindu or 
Mussalman, and to create at the same time in the minds of all a 
reH>ect for the religion, life and property of others. It is a pity 
that Moslem preachers and masses are more fanatical and violent 
than their Hindu brethren. The many riots and assassinations 
that have taken place in recent times point clearly to this. 
Instead of being an object of pride it is a positive disgrace to 
Islam and Mussalman leaders should try to remove this slur by 
all means in their power. Islam entered India as the invaders' 
religion, and as such it has not yet been able to give up the spirit 
of militarism and aggression. Let it not any longer remain a 
foreign religion imbued with exclusive ideas of the Semites. 
Let it instead strike deep root in the soil of India and breathe 
the spirit of toleration and universalism that pervades her 
atmosphere. Otir Mussalman brethren should also love their 
motherland as much as the Hindus, and take a greater interest 
in the good of their own countrymen than in that of their co' 
religionists abroad. It is unfortunate that ;nany of them are, to 
quote the words of a sensible Mussalman writer, “ callously 
indifferent to the great events at home," but evince the " wildest 
and most unnatural " concern with less momentous events in 
foreign lands inhabited by people who “ happen to call them' 
selves Mussalmans." At a time when millions of their co' 
religionists and countrymen were suffering greatly from exposure 
and starvation, Indian Mussalmans were busy in sending 
milli ons of rupees to support wars in distant lands that expressed 
its gratitude towards their Indian supporters by banishing the 
Khali&and striking at the very roots of the ilLfoted Khilafat 
movement itself. Mohammedans in India should be imbued 
with an intensive form of patriotism and also love the culture of 
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the land that has been the motherland of the forefathers of the 
vast majority of them. The Hindus also should look upon their 
Mohammedan brethren not as aliens but as children of India and 
inheritors of her culture. If both the communities would recog' 
nise their inner bond, the realisation of Hindu'Moslem unity 
will follow as a matter of course. 

StreDfthcniBf of the Bonds of Uidty 

The main solution to the problem of the unity of a deeply 
religious people lies greatly in the unity of religions. Causes of 
differences exist side by side with points of harmony, and the 
latter should be emphasised more than the former. Political, 
economic and social movements there must be. But all these 
should proceed in harmony with the genius of the Indian people. 
“ Every improvement in India,” observes Swami Vivekananda, 
“ requires first of all an. upheaval in religion. Before flooding 
the land with socialistic or political ideas first deluge the land 
with spiritual ideas . . . The first plank in the making of a future 
India, is the unification of religion.” Whether we are Hindus 
or Mussalmans, Christians or Buddhists, all of us must claim our 
common heritage of spiritual ideas, and work for our common 
good with united hearts beating to the same spiritual Mne. It is 
a happy sign of the times that this ideal of religious unity is 
being more and more recognised by thoughtful men of all 
religions in India. A great Moslem leader recently gave 
expression to it when he said—” I have an invincible faith in the 
essential harmony of spiritual ideals that are at the core of the 
world's religions— Hinduism, Christianity and Islam.” What 
we want everywhere is a truly religious spirit. Instead of an 
unprogressive and fanatical religion we should have a dynamic 
and creative religion that will break down the encrustations of 
prejudices and superstitions passing by the name of religion, 
awaken in us the true spiritual sense that would take note of the 
essential truths common to all religions, and arouse in ourselves 
an intense religious fervour that would transform itself into 
national service in all fields of life, political and economic, 
aesthetic and literary, social and spiritual. Besides the religious 
bond, there are other factors of union,— the love of motherland, 
devotion to common ideals, and the awakening of a new con' 
sciousness of nationalism that is stirring the very depths of Indian 
life at present. Rightly does Sister Nivedita observe in her 
inimitable words about the imity of the Indian people— ” With 
all alike, love of home, pride of race, idealism of woman, is a 
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passion. With everyone, devotion to India as India finds some 
characteristic expression. To the Hindu of all provinces, his 
motherland is the seat of holiness, the chosen home of righteouso 
ness, the land of seven sacred rivers, “ the place to which sooner 
or later must come all souls in the quest of God.” To the son of 
Islam, her earth is the dust of his saints. She is the seal upon 
his greatest memories. Her villages are his home. In her future 
lies his hope. In both, the nationalising consciousness is fresh 
and unexhausted. That which Asoka was, seated, two hundred 
and fifty years before Christ, on the great throne of Pataliputra, 
—What Akbar was, at Delhi, eighteen centuries later,— that, in 
the sense of national responsibility, every Indian man miist 
become to-morrow. For this is the age, not of thrones, but of 
democracies ; not of empires, but of nationalities ; and the India 
that faces the sunrise of nations, is young and strong.” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

GREATER INDIA 

It is now a well recognised fact that the ancient Hindu 
civilisation did not confine its activities to the natural boundaries 
of the mother country as was for a long time wrongly held by 
many Western scholars, but allowed itself to flow into far off 
lands. It has been rightly said that the History of 'Ancient India 
was in its cultuial side the history of the expansion of Hindu 
organisation and Hindu socio-ethical and philosophical ideals 
from the Punjab and the upper Gauge valley. The sea 
could not bar its expansion eastwards. It crossed the seas to 
Suvamabhumi (Burma) to Dwaravati (Siam) to Champa (Co- 
chin China) to Kataha (Malaya) to Srivijaya (Sumatra) to Yava- 
dvipa (Java) to Barhina (Borneo) to Bali and as some would have 
it went further till it touched the shores of the Americas. 
‘‘The Vedic Rishis and the Buddhist patriarchs” a writer tells us 
however aspired to broadcast the products of their culture 
across the ‘ seven seas ’ and to share their Amrita or triralna with 
the humblest savage and lowly barbarian. The ‘Dasyus’ and 
the ‘ Danavas ’ who often came to spoil the rituals and ceremonies 
of the Vedic Rishis in the early Aryan settlements soon softened 
heir opponents and bended their knees before the Aryan fire- 
altars ; and the old Rishi of flowing white beard and stately 
matted locks, as he gave benediction to his new convert, 
never forgot to ; lant in his heart the seed of Aryan thought as 
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he marked his face and body with the symbols of holy ashes and 
the black spots of his homa libations." Writes a recent issue of 
the Hindu Miuion Bulletin “The original peoples were con>- 
verted to orthodox Brahminical Hinduism with Brahmin priests 
from India and Vedic sacrifices and this we know from Sanskrit 
inscriptions found in those lands: later on Buddhism followed 
suit. Even at the present day the people of Bali retain their 
Hindu Religion with the Hindu Gods, ritual of worship and 
philosophy and even the Hindu caste system. Brahminical Hindu 
Gods and Goddesses like Yama, Indra, Kubera, Saraswati, etc. are 
even to-day worshipped and honoured in Japan.” 

During the last 30 years much research work in the islands 
of South Eastern Asia has been done by Dutch Scholars like 
Kern, Biandes, Krom for reconstructing the history of those 
regions. We are glad that Indian Scholars are now begin' 
ning to take up this research work. Professor Kalidas Nag who 
returned recently from Bali and was amidst us declared in a speech 
in Madras that “ the people of greater India left a marvellous 
history and even now while one travelled through IndO'China 
(Champa) one saw there glorious monuments of Indian art and 
culture and felt as if their ancestors were yet living.” The PrO' 
fessor in his article on “ Greater India Revisited ” in the October 
number of the Modern Review gives us an interesting picture of 
the library of a Balinese Pandit. “ Sitting in the outhouse on a 
long wooden seat so similiar to the Indian model ”, he writes, 
“ the Balinese Pandit Dijilantik showed me one by one< 
the manuscripts of the Mahabharata, the Brahmanda and 
Vishnu Puranas, the Dharmasastra of Manu and Bhrigu 
the Rajaniti etc., till I almost forgot that I was thousands 
of miles away from India, the original home of these Sastras 
which I saw in Balinese garb.” There is a vast field of 
research open to Indian Scholars. Let us also hope, as the Pro' 
fessor wishes, that Indian universities and learned societies will 
take steps to unravel this closed chapter of India's ancient glory. 

AHIMSA AND BUDDHISM 

In his article on “ A plea for Buddhist Reform ” Mr. Daljit 
Singh Sadharia, in the August number of the Young Ea$t asks the 
Buddhists to repudiate the “ demoralising ” doctrine of Ahimsa— 
this “ scientific obscurantism ” — and incorporate in the Buddhist 
system the teaching of science instead. The writer would like 
to hold Ahimsa as an accretion to Buddhism from the past ages 
40 
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and not as a p%rt of the Buddhistic doctrine. “The fourth great 
and most dangerous defect of Buddhism/' he points out, “ is its 
ahimsaism". And then states that this doctrine has not a little 
contributed to the emasculation of the Indian people and their 
fall into the present state of slavery and servitude. In his 
hatred of this tenet he wants to shove off this “ sin '* on other 
shoulders. He writes : “ It must at once be admitted that this 
demoralising doctrine did not originate with Buddhism as 
wrongly supposed by many, but was preached and practised long 
before Buddha's time. The man who erected it into a religion was 
that degenerate Mahavira, the founder of Jainism ” It seems evi- 
dent that the writer is ignorant that this doctrine is as old as the 
Vedas and that the doctrine is a ^art and parcel of the Sanatana 
Dharma of the Hindu. For, the' Vedas enjoin in 
cause no injury to any being— stlfm T(ift Non-iniury is the 

highest Virtue. 

Ahimsa, the Aryan Dharma places in the first rung of the 
ladder for the aspirant of the highest bliss; so does>the Rajayoga 
draw the attention of theSadhaka first and fore most to the principle 
of Ahimsa. When we declare that this doctrine is older than 
Buddhism or Jainism we should not be understood to mean that 
tilie Lord Buddha did not preach this doctrine nor wish to have 
it as a tenet of the religion, he founded. The Dhammapada is one 
of the earliest authorities on the teachings of the Lord Buddha. 
It was recognised and accepted at the council of Asoka in 240 B.C. 
as a genuine collection of His sayings. And learned scholars of 
Buddhism have since declared that the Dhammapada “ breathes 
the very spirit of the teacher " in whose solemn precepts men 
hear the voice of Sakyamuni summoning them to the life of con- 
templation, of strenuous mind culture.'' Therein we find him 
warning the monks thus : “ Whoso seeks his own pleasure by 
another's pain, is entangled in hate and cannot get free*'' And 
again “To all life is dear, judge them by thyself and forbear to 
slay or to cause slaughter.” Nor is this the only place where we 
find him expounding this great doctrine of Ahimsa. In his 
“ Ariyan Truth of the Way leading to the ceasing of Woe", 
he raises the question : “ And what brethren is Rifdit Aim ? ” ; 
and answers it himself by saying in no uncertain voice, “ The 
being set on Renunciation, on Non-Resentment, onHarmlessness, 
that brethren is called Right Aim.” Even though reformers of 
Buddhism may cast aside that beautiful story told of the lord 
Buddha’s readiness to sacrifice his very life for a goat they cannot 
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but admit that the doctrine of Ahimsa which finds a place in the 
Dhammapada is His. No true Buddhist could therefore consider 
that the doctrine of Ahimsa is an accretion, much less stigmatise 
it as “ degenerate " as the writer has done. 

We find it to be one of the cardinal doctrines in all the great 
religions of the world. It has found a place in the Hindu Scrip* 
tures, in the Bible, and in the Quran. Nay even the Hedonist 
of the present day has tried to explain in his own way this innate 
higher nature of man. In our own times, its greatest exponent, 
Mahatma Gandhi explains it “ as a complete absence of ill-will 
a gains t all that lives " and in his warm advocacy of it says, “ It 
embraces even sub*human life, not excluding noxious insects or 
beasts. They have not been created to our destructive propen* 
sities. If we only knew the mind of the Creator, we should find 
then their proper place in His creation. Non*violence is therefore 
in its active form good*wili towards all life. It is pure love * * 
We pretend to believe that retaliation is the law 6f our being, 
whereas in every scripture we find that retaliation is nowhere 
obligatory, but only permissible. It is restraint that is obligatory. 
Retaliation is indulgence requiring elaborate regulating. Res* 
traint is the law of our being. For highest perfection is unattai* 
nable without highest restraint." 

If Ahimsa has been put before mankind as an ideal worthy 
to be followed from the days of the Vedas up to the present day 
then how is it that the present writer condemns this doctrine in 
Buddhism as unsound? He believes "this mischief" is producing 
“ such dire results " and “ is an enemy of patriotism." * Though 
there were other causes " the writer observes, “ it was this mis* 
chievious cult of non*killing which contributed " to India's 
downfall. May we remind the writer that the mighty empires 
of the Mauryas and the Guptas, that of Kanishka and Harsha 
flourished in this soil of India between Buddha's time and the 
Mohammedan conquest. Some of the greatest names of Indian 
History—that of Asoka, Kanishka, Harsha— were all connected 
with Buddhism~so we have to look elsewhere than this cult of 
non*killing for the downfall of India. Evidently it is “the present 
state of slavery and servitude " of India that makes it necessary 
for this reform in Buddhism. Asks the writer, “ What would 
have happened had Japan practised Ahimsa in her dealings with 
the Western Powers ? She would certainly.'have lost her inde* 
p«)deoce and could not have occvq)ied the proud position in 
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council of the nations which she is enjoying today. It was the 
sword that brought the haughty Ctar to his reason and checked 
the tide of European imperialism. It is the physical force that 
counts most in international politics. There is nothing in this 
world but centres of force in constant evolution, in unceasing 
action and reaction on each other. The will to power and to 
subject to its dominion is the fundamental fact of the life of the 
universe. The doctrine of Ahimsa is wholly opposed to the 
teaching of the theory of evolution.” Ahimsa does not tally with 
the Darwinian theory ! That is why the writer wants to 
reform Buddhism according to Western standards of civilisation. 
To the writer the world is all in all. To the Buddha the world 
was worth nothing at all. The world is without permanence or 
purpose, no reality and no purpose save that of retribution ; 
man's only happiness is to escape it. The calm and peaceful 
frame of mind is the only happy one—” the promise of a rest 
hereafter ineffable and placid,”- to this end must man endeavour. 
Such is the substance of the Buddha's teaching. How can 
this tally with the ideal of one moving in a materialistic 
world ? Henc? comes the conflict. But the writer’s love tor 
Buddhism would not allow him to give it up; he would 
theretore remould it according to his ideals to ” fit the modern 
mind ” and “ this age of enlightenment and progress ”. But the 
Buddhism which the writer wishes to be a world religion cannot 
be the great glorious faith chalked out by its founder, the Lord 
Buddha. 


CHRISTIANISING INDIA 

Lord'Meston, formerly Governor of the United Provinces 
addressing the Gloucester Dioscean Convention held recently in 
Cheltenham remarked in the course of his speech that Christianity 
was the only solution for the tremendous problems which faced 
India and hence the .utmost necessity of patching up their own 
differences for the great task of Christianising India. It was not 
as a protagonist of Christian missions, but as one who knew and 
loved India where he spent the best part of his life, he said, that 
he uttered this frank and honest statement. In short Lord 
Meston believes in the “ Civilizing ” nature of Christianity. It 
is not the first time that we hear such statements from responsible 
and well known men. When Englishmen who have spent the 
best part of their lives in India as Lord Meston has done utter 
such statements, no wonder that Englishmen in England ” liken 
the people of India to wild beasts of a zoo ” and declare that 
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Indians are “barbarian, barbarotis, barbaric." Should India 
adopt Christianity for her own good and the good of the world ? 
In no uncertain voice does the Christian missionary Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes speak about it in the Divali Art Annual of the 
Bombay Samaehar. He calls upon India to be faithful to its own 
religion. Says he, "Be not deceived by Christianity ! As embodied 
in the person of Jesus and as defined by the Sermon on the Mount 
and the two great commandments of ^e law, Christianity is a 

g reat and noble religion. Its precepts of love as taught and lived 
y the Natarane, I would commend to all of them. But Christi' 
anity as preachra by Churches, as practised by Governments, 
and as carried far and wide by soldiers and missionaries is an 
abomination. Having nothing of it Gandhiji has done many 
wise as well as noble things in his unparalleled career of political 
and spiritual leadership. In nothing has he been wiser and 
nobler than in acknowl^ging his grateful indebtedness to Jesus 
but steadfastly remaining a Hindu. I sometime wonder if religion, 
as organised anywhere, can ever save the race. Certain I am 
that if any religion can save any people, it will be no foreign cult 
or creed but its own faith from the spirit of its own life." 

“ Let India be India. You have much to learn from us, as we 
have much to learn from you. No race, or country, or civiliU' 
tion or religion, has a monopoly of virtue. But the first condition 
of all interchange is self^culture and selhrespect." Whom are 
we to look to for guidance— the missionary of Christ who sees 
tixe rottenness of European Christianity or the PrO'Consul who 
is enamoured of his Christian 'Kultur' and Christian Civilisa' 
tion ? We can only say with another missionary of Christ— the 
Rev. Mr. Sunderland, " If there is a land where nations and 
peoples have over and over and for long periods of times, acted 
like animals in the zoo or the jungle— springing at one another's 
throats and devouring one another that land is not India, it is 
Europe." Is India to adopt for its own future welfare that 
Christianity which has produced such^visible and baneful effect 
upon mankind ? 

WHO BROUGHT THE IDEA OF DEMOCRACY IN INDIA ? 

Said the same ex^Governor in the above reported speech 
that democracy was the last thing that entered the mind of the 
Indian people and democracy was " absolutely foreign to their 
conception." Time and again such false notions have been 
dinned into young India's ears by the West. But India of t he agra 
ever believ^ these words of her own Rishis that 9 
“ Truth verily prevails," and inspite of these falsifier* of the 
West and their “ Manasaputras " in this country to hypnotise 
young India, her children have been unfolding to the 
seekers of truth that democracy was nothing new to ancient 
India. Her history whether in the North or the South 
shewed that democratic life was not an tinknown feature in 

P olitics or social life. But the ex^ruler of the United 
rovinces told his Christian audience that it was Britain that 
introduced the democratic principles into this ancient country. 
India's greatest scientist. Sir J. C. Bose in his inspiring address to 
the (Outgoing graduates of the University of Mysore answers 
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to this lie that the West is trying to perpetuate in the world 
Says Sir J. C. Bose, “ I do not know of any odier country in the 
world, except India, where sons of kings and commons were 
required to live a life of simplicity and periect equality under a 
great teacher. In our great epic we rrad of a great tournament 
that was held before the Court of Hastinapura more tihan thirty 
centuries ago. Kama, the reputed son of a charioteer, had 
challenged the supremacy of Prince Arjuna. To this challenge 
Arjuna had returned a scornful answer : ‘ A prince could not 
cross swords with one who could claim no nobility of descent.' 
* I am my own ancestor ' replied Kama, ‘ and my deeds are my 
patents of nobility.' “ This is perhaps the earliest assertion of the 
right of man to choose and determine his own destiny." What 
different angles of vison between the Westerners and the 
Orientals. ! 


TBE DUTY OP MUSSALMANS AT PRESENT 

Dr. Suhrawady Judge of the Calcutta High Court in 
his message to the new weekly Young Mmllm expresses his great 
pain and regret to find “ Hindusthan the home of wisdom and 
Divine philosophy torn by the clash of conflicting interests and 
warring creeds " and speaks to his fellow Muslims to be true 
followers of their religion. “ Believing," says he, " in the Gospel 
of selheffacement, self-abnegation and self-surrender (Islam) 
following a faith which derives its very name from peace 
(S.L.M.) belonging to a community whose daily greetings spell 
peace and good will (Salam), a humble disciple of the great 
Master whose glorious epithet is the mercy and peace maker of 
the worlds, I cannot think of any message today other than that 
of peace and unity, so eloquently preached by our holy faith 
which is being profaned by the foolish deeds of its followers." 
Islam has been maligned because of the profane deeds of its 
followers. Whatever Mohammed may have said and done his 
followers led by their " Moulvis " never have tried to 
establish Allah in the hearts of his followers by the Gospel of 
universal love. They have taught their flock a Muslim brotW- 
hood and not a Universal brotherhood. If the youth of Islam 
inspired by the noblest teachings of the faith and the highest 
ideals of rightiousness and piety assert themselves, we believe 
with Dr. Suhrawady that they can without difficulty overwhelm 
the militant aggression we see today in the fair name of Islam and 
drive the forces of violence into the back ground. The noble 
giver of this message has exhorted his fellow Mvulims to 
remember and faithfully follow in letter and spirit the Quranic 
v^ which in clear and unmistakeable terms calls upon the 
faithful to co-operate for the advancement of the cause of truth 
and piety and sternly non-co-operate with sinfulness and trans- 
gression. This is the way to vindicate Islam— not by creating 
troubles for saving the head of a murderer. Let us hope that in 
the years to roll on we shall have a host of young Muslims worthy 
of the great religion Mohammed founded. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 

ORISiA AND OUZERAT FLOODS 

The Ranu^iahna Miuton has been carrying on relief work 
at Hanspat.in Dhamnagar Thana, South Balasore since September 
last and’has also opened another centre at Dehurda in ohograi 
Thana', North Balasore. The last weekly distribution consisted 
of 184 maunds of rice among sufferers belonging to 81 different 
villages. Total failure of crops has made the situation extremely 
gtave and the relief works will have to be continued for several 
months. Sufficient funds are therefore necessary to cope with 
the situation. Our appeal has not yet met* with any adequate 
response. We believe however that the cause of humanity will 
not go unheeded and that the poor sufferers will not fail to 
receive proper attention from the sympathetic public. 

The Mission from its ^mbay Branch Centre at Khar 
despatched a relief party to Cambay in July last immediately 
after the floods in Guzerat. The party opened a centre at 
Tarapurand extended the relief operation as funds permitted. 
The Mission is at present working in 92 villages from four relief 
centres over an approximate area of 400 square miles. Besides 
rice distribution 3,840 pieces of cloth have been distributed and 
food stuff sold at cheap rates. If sufficient funds be forthcoming 
re-building of huts will be taken up^ 

Contribution however small will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged. Address for sending help 

(1) The President, Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math 
P.O. Dist., Howrah. 

(2) The Manager, Udbodhan, 1, Mukherjee Lane, Bagh- 
bazar, Calcutta. 

(Sd.) SUDDHANANDA, 
Secretary, Ramakrtrhna Mlulm. 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION RELIEF WORK 

Accounts from June to November, 1926 Sonthal Pergt: 
Scarcity Relief Work (/une to Augati) : — A centre was started at 
Jamtara ffom where 10 weekly distributions of rice and other 
food grains were given to 719 distressed inhabitants of 33 villages. 
Total quantity of rice distributed was 223 mds., 26 seers, 8 chts., 
dal 3 mds., gram 122 mds, seeds 60 mds., salt 20 mds. New cloth 
50 pieces and old cloths 752 pieces. 

Besides these, for the purpose of supplying drinking water 
22 wells and one tank were dug and one tank was repaired. 
Distressed people were engaged in their works and received doles 
of rice for their labour. 

MidnaMre Searciiy Relirf Work (July);— A centre, wae 
started at Paikmajita from where 4 weekly distributions of rics 
were given to 1,077 distressed inhabitants of 45 villages. Total 
quantity of rice distributed was 136 mds. 

iRceet^s and Expendiiare for the ahoae tun eenlre* Received 
. by donation Rs. 1,590-11-9. Sale proceeds of rice Rs. 4'15>0, 
from fte Ramakrhhna Million Provident Relief Fund Rupees 
24,01-^3. Total Rs. 3,997-3-0. 
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Exfiemf/fttre -Rice bought Rs. 2,312^9^, other tood grains 
Rs. 63043^9, cloths Rs. 49'5'0, transit Rs. 68^7-0, travelling and 
inspection Rs. 166^13^9, equipment Rs. 6^10^ workers' expenses 
(for 9 workers) Rs. 10M2-3, establishment Rs. 19^3^, stationery 
Rs. 544'9, postage Rs. 2542^0, printing Rs 6^2-'0, pecuniary, hcl^ 
Rs. 57^8^, medical relief Rs. 8^2^3, agricultural relief Rf 241143^0, 
water scarcity relief Rs. 13^4^3, aids for hut building Rs. 268^0^0, 
test work Rs. 0^3^, sacks Rs. 7^13^0, miscellaneous expenses 
Rs. 340^0. Total Rs. 3,997-3^0. 

Midnapore Flood Relief Work {from ,22nd Auguii to 1 7th 
November) : Five centres werte started from where 2,106 mds., 
27 seers of .rice, 25 mds., 15 seers, chira and 1 md. of salt were 
distributed to 3,218 distressed inhabitants of 110 villages. Also 
1,405 new cloths and 1,971 old cloths were distributed. 

Receipts and Expenditure for the above work : Received by 
donation Rs. 15,824434i, sale proceeds of sacks and rice etc., 
Rs.5 19-44, from the Ramakrishna Mission Provident Relief Fund 
Rs. 2,100-3-3. Total Rs. l8,444-4-7i 

Expenditure Rice for distribution bought Rs. 14,700-1-3, 
other food grains bought Rs. 413-2-3, cloths bought Rs. WO- 12-0, 
sacks bought Rs. 231-2-9, transit charges Rs. 610-4-3, travelling 
and inspection Rs. 467-0-6, equipment Rs. 223-10-3, workers’ 
expenses (for 20 workers) Rs. 619-12-74, establishment Rs. 70-6^9, 
stationery Rs. 11-15-3, postage Rs. 70-5-0, pecuniary help 
Rs. 25-9-0, medical help Rs. 3-0-0, miscellaneous expenses 
Rs. 27-2-3. Total Rs. 18,444-4-74. 

This account was audited on the 10th February, 1927, 
and found correct by Mr. N. K. Maiumdar, M.A., G.D. A., 
Government Certified Auditor, who is the Honorary Auditor of 
the Ramakrishna Mission. 

We regret that we could not publish this account earlier. 

(Sd.) SUDDHANANDA, 

Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, 

The 21st November, 1927. 

CYCLONE DISASTER IN NELLORE AND RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

The public are by this time aware of the havoc caused in 
Nellore by the recent cyclone. The report having reached os 
that the people had been rendered homeless and destitute, relief 
was considered absolutely necessary. Therefore the Ramakrishna 
Mission, Madras, despatched a party of workers on the 7th 
November, 1927, to inspect the affected areas and organise 
relief. 

Relief has now been afforded to a good many people in the 
from of rice and clothes at a cost of a few thousands of rupees. 
Half^ dosen members of the Mission are still working in the 
field. Though the distress is spread over a wide mrea the 
Mission owing to paucity of funds 1^ been forced to confine 
itself only to areas where the distress is accute. We take this 
opportunity gf thanking those who have already con^ibuted. 
their mite towardl this relief wdtk. We' hope to polish a 
detailed account later on, 
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Let the lion of Vedanta roar." 

" Let me tell you., strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that 'lam the Atman'." 

SWAMI ViVEKANANDA. 
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PRAYER 

Salutations unto Thee, O Lord, the Origin of mind 
and speech but Whom neither can comprehend. Oh God 
of eternal glory, Thou boundless ocean of mercy, salutations 
unto Thee. 

I have done no good deeds ; nor do I know the 
Self : nor am 1 devoted to Thy lotus feet ; I have<none. 
Thou art my only refuge; Oh Lord, I 'take shelter in 
Thee. 


Yamunacharya. 





SPIRITUAL TALKS OF 
SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

Q. Maharaj, with all my efforts I cannot control my 
mind, it is so restless. Please, do tell me how to 
curb it. 

A. No ^ubt, to control the mind is a difficult task, 
but not an impossibility. By regular practice it 
can be tempered and brought under restraint. Do 
therefore perform a little meditation everyday, and 
never fail to do it. The nature of the mind is to 
run away like a restless boy. Drag it back when' 
ever it seeks to go out, and set it to the meditation 
of God. If you can continue this struggle for two 
to three years, you will find in you a joy unspeak' 
able ; and your mind, calm and docile. In the 
beginning meditation proves very difficult and dry. 
But if you insist in meditation, like the taking of 
medicine then you will find in it a perennial source 
of joy pure and unalloyed. What terrible ordeals 
does not a student go through to pass in his 
examinations ? Verily I say unto you God'realisa' 
tion is far easier than that. If you call upon Him 
with sincerity and an unperturbed mind. He will 
surely reveal Himself unto you. 

Q. If I have been able to pass in the examinations why 
shall I not be able to see God — this is most hopeful. 
But at times when I think that with so much of 
meditation as I do I have not made any progress, I 
, consider all this is vain attempt and a horrible despon' 
dency overwhelms me and I despair of success. 
What shall I do then Sir ? 

A. No, never despair, there's no cause for it. The law 
of Karma is irresistible. If you do a good work it 
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will ever produce a good effect. With sincere 
devotion or without it, in any way you like, 
if you chant the holy name of God it will 
always bring you good. The result is inevitable. 
Therefore shake off all your despair and push on in 
the struggle with strictness and regularity. Then 
peace will surely come and reside in you, not 
otherwise. Through meditation not the mind 
only becomes pacified but the body also improves 
and diseases lessen. Therefore, even from the stand' 
point of good health one should practice medi' 
tation. 

Q. Maharaj, what is the necessity of spiritual initiation ? 
Without the help of a guide, if a man in his own 
way, devotes himself entirely to God, will not that 
be enough for realising Him ? 

A. Initiation is necessary because it helps concentration. 
When you are initiated you are shown the object 
upon which the mind is to be concentrated. You 
cannot keep your mind wavering from one thing 
to another. But if you are not initiated, you have 
no particular object to concentrate upon. To'day 
you fix your mind on Hari, to-morrow on Kali, 
and the third day on the formless Brahman. A 
grim restlessness is the result. This is most harmful 
to an aspirant. Until this state is overcome 
and substituted by a peaceful attitude of mind, 
spiritual realisation will ever remain an object 
unknown. So, for attaining this calmness of mind 
and averting unsteadiness, initiation or the help of a 
gui(je is necessary. Moreover, the spiritual path is 
a most formidable one strewn with innumerable 
pitfalls. And unless a man is guided by an 
experienced hand, however clever he may be, he 
is sure to stumble and get ruined. Hence the 
necessity of a guide or Guru, 
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Without troubling yourself much, work hard, my 
boy, then will you find joy. In the beginning you 
are to drudge on like one at the alphabet for 
the first time. Don’t worry, don’t complain, 
gradually will peace come in. Do you know, how 
I behave with those who always complain that 
they arc not finding peace or joy ? For the first 
two to three years after their initiation, I give no 
reply, nor do I pay heed to them. But, after that 
period, when they meet me, they tell me that they 
are making some progress and also finding some 
joy and peace. A man must steadily try for some- 
time before he can expect a peaceful state of mind. 
Therefore I ask you to struggle for a period of 
at least three years without any break and then you 
can have a claim for joy and not earlier. You 
won’t do anything and yet want to ’succeed. It is 
most absurd. Nothing great can be achieved by 
trickery or idleness. If you really want peace, if you 
really want to realise God, then steadily work and 
wait. For spiritual realisation is a question of time. 

(To K.) It is also true that in spite of your best 
efforts you can do nothing before its due time. 
Time determines everything. Nevertheless yours 
is to stniggle and to wait. The mother bird knows 
well when to open the egg. So the Divine Mother 
reveals Herself to the devotee when the time is ripe. 
Work and wait. This period is a very hard time. 
The devotee is always in suspense— once hope, then 
despair ; now joy, the next moment sorrow ; 
a great struggle goes on. He is constantly in the 
midst of a fierce duel and this 'continues till he is 
blessed with His vision. But if he is under a 
competent guide, he can be much relieved of this 
struggle. An expert guide can give an upward lift 
to the struggling mipd ?ven when it is not mature. 
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But it has its dangers too. If it is repeated too 
often, the disciple cannot hold it and the result is a 
greater struggle and a gloomier despair. 

In this struggling period of Sadhana the aspirant must 
be always alert. He must follow certain fixed 
rules of conduct and must never deviate from 
them. He must observe perfect continence and 
eat only such food that has a soothing effect on 
the body. He will have to be under the direct 
guidance of an expert. All on a sudden he must 
not exert his brain too much in meditation. If he 
does otherwise he is sure to suffer. His brain will 
become heated, and consequently he will feel 
giddy ; and many other brain troubles will follow. 
Meditation in the primary stage being a regular 
warfare with the mind — the mind constantly going 
outwards and the Sadhaka trying to drag it back to 
the feet of the Lord, there is every possibility of 
the brain getting overheated. The aspirant should 
prevent this crisis with great care. Nor should a 
man in the beginning of his Sadhana apply himself in 
practising Pranayama (control of breath) and other 
Hatayogic exercises. Slowly and steadily he should 
proceed in the spiritual path. Then he will find 
these preliminary struggles disappearing one by 
one. Finally he will attain to the state of real 
meditation. At that stage even though he meditates 
for pretty long hours, three or four hours or more, 
at a stretch, he will feel as refreshed both in body 
and mind as after deep sleep. He will feel great 
joy in him. The spiritual novitiate must also keep 
a special eye as to his diet. The body and the 
mind being closely connected, the least change in 
the one is followed by a corresponding change in 
the other. If the stomach is irritated by taking 
any improper food, the mind too will have a like 
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effect. And for a restless mind meditation is 
impossible. It is for this reason that so muck 
stringency is laid on the dietetic regulations of a 
Sadhaka. 

Under no circumstances, again, should the Sadhaka 
fill more than one half of his stomach with his usual 
food. And half of the remaining half is to be left 
for water, while the rest should be kept empty for 
the free passage of air. Furthermore, an aspirant 
must not be dejected in spirit, by ruminating on his 
sins. Whatever huge sin a man may commit, it is 
so only with reference to the limited vision of man ; 
from the absolute standpoint, from the standpoint 
of God it is nothing at all. A single glance of the 
Lord and ail monsterous sins of millions of births 
are set at naught. All heavy punishments that are 
prescribed for sins in the scriptures are but for the 
upkeep of the social discipline and for making 
people refrain from the evil ways of life. God, 
our Father, is ever merciful to us. He is ever 
loving to His children. His name removes all evils. 
Therefore, there is no cause for dejection to them 
who sincerely call upon Him. It is also true that 
as the result of our past actions, at times dejection 
and despair overtake our mind. But that is no 
reason why a Sadhaka should bow down to them. 
Knowing that past actions may exert themselves 
on him, he should be prepared to fight them out' 
right. God will give him strength. His name will 
be his impenetrable armour. It will save him from 
all consequences. This is one way of Sadhana. It 
is rather dry and monotonous in the beginning. 
There is another path, I mean, the path of the 
Vaisbnavite. It is a very nice path. It does not 
involve much hardship as the other path. It is 
most gentle. In this path you are to contemplate 
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the life and deeds of Sri Krishna, Sri Rama or any 
other incarnation of Lord Vishnu. There is no 
monotony, no drudgery in it. A devotee is to 
bring about some relation vrith God and worship 
Him. But this also has great dangers. For it has 
often been found that many unfit persons, in their 
attempt to worship God as a lover, have fallen off 
from their ideal. 

EDITORIAL NOTES 
United Indie 

During the Christmas week representative men of 
culture and leading from the various provinces of India 
gathered together to attend the Indian National Congress 
and the various conferences convened along with it. 
The vast assemblage of many brilliant sons of India who 
had met on those platforms had the rare and valuable 
privilege of exchanging their thoughts and views with one 
another and strengthening the bonds of sympathy and 
love so very essential for the making of a united India. 
This remarkable gathering very naturally gives rise to some 
reflections in our minds and we deem it our duty to 
share them with our readers. As might naturally be 
expected, politics has been the most important topic that 
has engrossed the attention of the representatives and the 
public at large. This has undoubtedly borne some fruitful 
results. It is not on the political aspects of the several 
problems that are facing our country at the present day 
that we wish to make some observations here. Rather we 
would engage the attention of our readers in the deeper 
and more universal considerations that lie at the root of 
our national existence. 

Cemmoa Boadi 

It is almost a truism that for the promotion and fost' 
ering of a healthy national life the first and foremost at' 
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tempt should be directed towards the discovery and 
thorough understanding of the common bonds of unity, 
common interest, common aspirations, common sentiments 
and emotions that are the very springs of action in both 
individual and collective life. Undeniably there are such 
bonds of union and sympathy in our country. It might 
even be contended that among subject peoples the awake^ 
ning of the desire for pnlitiral freedom and independent 
national life is itself a sufficient motive power and bond of 
unity. 

The love of one’s motherland and the natural longing 
to see her free and independent stir the deepest depths 
of the human heart and ought to prove strong enough to 
silence all other conflicting interests and considerations. 
Yet the public life of out country today presents a very 
ugly picture disfigured by insane religious quarrels, 
communal strifes and class schisms. The love of political 
freedom which alone gives people the power to set aright 
the numerous inequalities and evils which trouble them is 
not sufficiently strong in our countrymen. This is an 
unfortunate state of affairs, which is plain even to the most 
superficial observers. The most laudable attempts to bring 
about unity that have been and are being made by our 
leaders are not such as to inspire much confidence in the 
minds of the unsophisticated. We have not the least desire 
to minimise the importance of the part played by the politi* 
cians. While they would continue exploring all possible 
avenues of rapprochement among the various waring 
sections by suitable compromises and make^shifts, we believe 
very strongly that in the peculiar circumstances of our 
country ,too much emphasis and importance cannot be 
given to the common religious and spiritual back'ground of 
our people. 

CoflUMB elMBeiU IB ProviBcial caltBre 

The common religious foundation of the national life 
has been emphasised many a time in these pages. Next in 
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importance come the common points of contact in the 
various provincial and Ui^;uistic cultures. Let us take 
for instance the case of the prominent men from the 
several provinces of India who meet on a common plat^ 
form from time to time ; the Punjabee and the Madrasee, 
the Bengalee and the Maharashtrian, to refer only to 
some of the most prominent cases, are woefully ignorant 
of the special and peculiar features of one another's culture 
and tradition. The thoughts and sentiments that lie 
imbedded in the religious and popular lore of saints and 
reformers like Tulsidas, Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya, Ram^ 
Prasad, Tukaram, Jnaneswar, Ramdas, Manickavasakar, 
Nammalwar and other saints remain more or less unknown 
outside their respective provinces. Still less familiar are 
the best writings of poets and thinkers who represent the 
noblest thoughts and ideas of their times. In the 
pilgrimage centres and railway trains when persons 
of different provinces meet together, their ignorance of 
one another's language, manners and customs not unoften 
lead to unfortunate misundentandings. Even when 
there is no occurrence of open breach of civil behaviour 
the contempt for their mutiul peculiarities is scarcely kept 
under complete disguise. An appreciative and intimate 
knowledge of the life and teachings of the great saints of 
India on the part of the people of different provinces 
must inevitably lead to a sympathetic understanding of 
one another's culture and traditions. Over and above 
their spiritual fervour and devotion, the catholicity of 
sympathy and the democratic spirit common to one and 
all of them is most remarkable. Their teachings have 
also another very important bearing upon one of the most 
vexed questions with which we are faced at the present 
day. We mean the uplift of the poor and oppressed 
classes. Any one who reverently seeks to imbibe their 
spirit cannot escape the contagion of their all-absorbing 
love and sympathy towards the submerged classes. It is 
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also noteworthy that many of these saints themselves have 
come from the iiot'very'respectable classes. 

The heart of these children of God cried for the poor 
and lowly of the land. They all proclaimed in a trum^ 
pet voice that in the eyes of God the distinction of high 
and low, rich and poor, learned and ^orant simply have 
no meaning whatsoever. They illustrated in their every* 
day life their unshakable faith that only those that are 
pure in heart and those that do good are the beloved of 
he Lord, and none else. 

The key*note of their popularity which continues 
undiminished even up to the present day is to be found in 
their recognition of all men and women as veritable mani* 
festation of the Divine, and in their eagerness to devote 
their life for the service of Hn children. All who are eager 
to see that our depressed classes come to occupy their due 
place in the social order cannot do better than walk in 
the footsteps of these saints. 

The fanctioB of library Academy 

For the last quarter of a century laudable attempts are 
being made in various provinces of India to popularise their 
respective literature by bringing out attractive and 
authoritative editions of the best products in their 
languages. 

It will be admitted on all hands that this kind of 
organised attempt has brought forth many excellent fruits. 
There is however some need to guard against a kind of 
danger which is likely to grow into serious forms if timely 
prevention is not taken. We refer to the growth of 
provincial spirit and clannish exclusiveness. It is not sug* 
gested that such a parochial spirit is a necessary conse* 
quence of the organisation of literary academy. Before 
the provincial bias develops partisan and disruptive 
tendences it is the duty of all academies to translate 
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into their respective mother tongues the best products and 
achievements of their sister languages and do all in their 
power to promote a comprative study of the general 
cultures in India and lay the foundation of national unity 
deep and secure in the hearts of their people. 

GmuMi Laaiuge 

There now arises the question of the adoption of a 
common language for all India. We are aware that many 
patriotic and far-seeing statesmen have given their best 
thought to this important question. But we are afraid that 
this problem has not attracted that amount of attention 
which it deserves. Time was when many responsible 
leaders thought of making the English language the Lingua 
Franca of India. But it is gratifying to note that such an 
unna tural and preposterous dream has been deservedly 
given up. That Hindi possesses several advantages and 
answers to most of the requirements of a common language 
for such a vast continent as India, we need not proceed 
to examine in detail. By far the most appealing and 
material argument in its favour is that it can be under- 
stood in almost all provinces except in South India. 
Another excellent point in its favour is that it is a language 
intelligible to the majority of the Mussalmans as well. 
But when the principle of re-organisation of provinces on 
a linguistic basis comes to be accepted— the Indian National 
Congress has already adopted it— the question of a com- 
mon script along with that of a common language would 
arise for federal and inter-provincial purposes only. The 
adoption of a common script or language need not 
cause any fear in the mind of even the most ardent ad- 
mirer of his mother tongue. It is quite possible to keep 
any provincial language fresh, vigorous and glowing as it 
would be the official language of a particular area. The 
cultivation of a national language for federal concerns need 
not be felt to be a heavy burden, as this task will fall upon 
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the shoulders of only a small and select number of persons* 
in every province. 

lattf'Uaifsrsify Coioptfatim 

The process of the exchange and assimilation of the 
provincial cultures might be greatly facilitated by the 
various universities working together in a team spirit. The 
professors of one university can be invited by another to 
^ver a course of lectures on the literature, arts, history, 
music, painting and other branches of learning. Whenever 
possible a programme or study^tour by the students in the 
company of their professors would have to be organised. 
In a poor country like India unless the state comes to the 
assistance of the universities with substantial and liberal 
grants any such scheme however beneficial cannot materi^ 
alise. The value of the widening of the intellectual and 
imaginative horizon of the youths by a visit and dose 
observation of the several places in India rich in sacred 
and historical associations cannot be over<«stimated. 

The visit to holy centres of pilgrimage |like Benares 
andHardwar, Rameswaram and Kanyakumari, Dwaraka 
and Puri; the birth'places of Sri Ramachandra, Sri Krishna, 
Bhagavan Buddha, Ankara, Ramanuja and Chaitanya and 
other prophets and saints ; the ancient university town 
of Taxila, Nalanda and Patali'putra and noteworthy cites 
like Agra, Ddhi and Poona are sure to bring home to the 
your^ and receptive minds the fundamental unity of India, 

Parliaant of Rofigiou 

Another direction in which the promotion of Unity 
tt possible is to convene an annual Parliament of Rdigmns 
dther along with the National Congress or on other 
convenient occasions when the representatives of various 
religions and sects will meet on a common platform with 
the sole motive of knowing one another more intimately 
and recognising the essential harmony of all their hiiths. 
Some mi ght be inclined to think that at this juncture when 
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mutual tension and strife may be apprdiended at any place 
attempts in this direction are likely to be prod\ictive of 
more harm than good. We confess we are not in a position 
to endorse such gloomy forebodings not that we treat 
lightly the manifestations of jealousy and hatred, but we 
consider it a mere passing phase. We have unshakable 
faith in the good sense and spirit of toleration lying 
embedded in the hearts of our people everywhere in India. 
The activities of the Ramakrishna Mission for the past 
thirty years and more have succeeded in enlisting the 
hearty co'operation and sympathy of the enlightened in all 
creeds and religions. 

The only preliminary requisite is that attitude of mini! 
which will be ever ready to pay homage to Truth and 
goodness wherever found and these are not the exclusive 
monopoly of any religion or sect. 

Aa Appeal to ear Ceaatrymea 

The several directions in which the promotion of 
national Unity is possible have been indicated above. But 
by far the most crying need at the present moment is the 
careful cultivation of the highest form of patriotism that 
would be in perfect harmony with the noblest ideals of 
religions. The fact of a man being a Hindu, Mussalman or 
Christian or Punjabee, Bengalee or Madrasee should not 
allow him to forget even for a moment that he is a child of 
Mother India. It should be the duty of every educational 
institution in the country to foster in all possilsle ways 
the spirit of brotherhood and toleration along with a 
sincere love for the Motherland. No one can contemplate 
with unconcern the low position which India occupies in 
the opinion of other nations of the world. The reason for 
this unfortunate condition is that our people have not yet 
learnt to think in terms of their country at large and its 
people. It is with a view to arouse the spirit of Indian 
sc^darity that Swami Vivekananda the prophet of spiritual 
nationalism exhorts his countrymen as follows : 
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“ Oh, India, foiget not that thy marri^e, thy wealth, 
thy life are not for sense pleasure ; forget not that thou art 
bom as a sacrifice to the Mother's altar ; forget not that 
thy social order is but the reflex of the Infinite Universal 
Motherhood ; forget not that the lower classes, the igno^ 
rant, the poor, the illiterate, the cobbler, the sweeper, 
are thy flesh and blood, thy brothers. Thou brave one, 
be bold, take courage, be proud that thou art an Indian 
and proudly proclaim, * I am an Indian, every Indian is 
my brother.' Say, * The ignorant Indian, the poor and 
destitute Indian, the Brahmin Indian, the Pariah Indian 
is my brother.' Thou too clad with but a rag round thy 
loins proudly proclaim at the top of thy voice, ‘The 
Indian is my brother, the Indian is my life, India's gods 
and goddesses are my God, India's society is the cradle of 
my infancy, the pleasure garden of my youth, the sacred 
heaven, the Baranasi of my old age.' Say, brother, ‘The soil 
of India is my highest heaven, the good of India is my 
good', and repeat and pray day and night, ‘ Oh Thou 
Lord of Gouri, O Thou Mother of the Universe vouch' 
safe manliness unto me ! O Thou Mother of strength, 
take away my weakness, take away my unmanliness, and 
MAKE ME A MAN!" 

THE STATE OF THE EMANCIPATED SOUL 
ACCORDING TO VEDANTA 
By Sridhar Majumdar, M.A. 

Illustrious students of Vedanta devoted their earnest 
attention to a critical study of the state which an individual 
soul attains in emancipation ; they based their conclusions on 
the authority of Sruti which is the outcome of direct intuition of 
the Seers of old, called Rishis. 

One class of students hold that emancipation consists in 
q^mplete merger or dissolution of the individual soul in Brahman, 
^ Universal Soul. They, in support of their assertion, cite 
S^if of the following nature ; . 
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“ The blessed soul, coming out of the body, robed in his 
finest effulgence, stands revealed in his own pristine glory." 
(Chhandogya Upanishad, Chap. VIII, 3, 4). 

" He being bodiless, nothing pleasant or unpleasant touches 
him." (Chhandogya Upanishad, Chap. VIII, 12, 1). 

“ This self has neither inside nor outside, but is altogether 
massive intense consciousness." (Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 
Chap. IV, 5, 13). 

Another class of students maintain that the individuality of 
the finite self is never dissolved altogether, even in the state of 
Mukti. They, on the other hand, in support of their view, cite 
Srutis of the following nature : 

"He becomea the lord of himself,— his movements are 
unfettered in all the worlds.” (Chhandogya Upanishad, Chap. 
VII, 25, 2). 

" If he desires the vicinity or presence of the fathers, by 
the mere fiat of his will the fathers present themselves." 
(Chhandogya Upanishad, Chap. VIII, 2, 1). 

“There he moves at large, enjoying himself, playing and 
making himself merry.” (Chhandogya Upanishad, Chap. VIII, 
12, 3). 

The views of the two classes of students seem at the first 
sight to be conflicting: and doubt arises as to the truth of at 
least one or the other class of the Srutis. But these doubts are 
completely dispelled and the views of both classes of students 
fully vindicated, when we turn to the view of a third class of 
students holding that even in his released state Jiva may be said 
to be different from, as well as the same with. Brahman, i.e.. 
Dualism standing side by side with Monism (Dwaitadwaita). 
The emancipated soul, according to this view, is revealed in his 
own normal pristine form, but not in the form of a deity nor in 
any borrowed form ; and th\is being released from his late state 
of bondage (wherein lie* felt himself as a distinct entity from 
Brahman), he abides in the glory of his true Self which is no 
other than Brahman Himself; and though a part of Brahman, he 
perceives himself as assimilated to, and at the same time 
separable from. Him. Srutis of the following nature lend support 
tp this doctrine : 
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“He enjoys all desires with the Omniscient Brahman.“ 
(Taittiriyopanishad, Chap. II. 1, 2). 

The emancipated finite self, according to this class of 
students, sometimes remains absorbed in Brahman and some^ 
times recovers his individuality, as is the case of a profound 
sleeper before and after awaking. For this view vide the 
Sruti: 

* 

“From unity to diversity and from diversity to unity 
I pass and repass." (Chhandogya Upanishad, Chap. VIII, 13, 1). 

It will thus appear that the view of each class of students is 
true in respect of the particular aspect of the emancipated soul 
taken by them; but the truth seems to be, according to Sruti, an 
adjustment of the partial views taken by the two classes of 
students. The sage Badarayana Vyasa also appears to have 
taken this alhembracing view, regarding the state of the 
emancipated soul, in his Vedanta Philosophy. 

Acharya Jaimini thinks that the emancipated soul emerges 
from bondage as a person, endowed with the powers and 
attributes of Brahman. The sage Audulomi holds the view 
that the emancipated soul manifests itself solely as pure 
consciousness, without a personality on the back ground. 
Acharya Badarayana Vyasa decides that both the natures, 
namely pure conscioxxsness and the possession of the powers 
and attributes of Brahman are manifested in the released soul, 
and that there is no incongruity between the two natures 
however incongruous they may appear in embodied beings, 
and Sruti supports both the views (Brahma Sutra, Chap. IV, 
4, 5^7). 

By the mere fiat of his will, the emancipated soul gets 
all his desires fulfilled; he thus becomes lord of himself 
and owes allegiance to none else (Brahma Sutra, Chap. IV, 
4, 8-9). 

The sage Badari thinks that the emancipated soul is 
impersonal possessing neither body nor Itiifriyas, while Acharya 
Jaimini opines that he dou possess a body with Indriyas* 
Acharya Badarayana Vyasa reconciles the disputants by saying 
that as Sruti contains indications of both the aspects, the 
emancipated soul may exist in both conditions at his option ; i.e. 
when he wishes to have a body of his own he presents himself 
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in one. and when he wishes to be without it he has none. 
There is, however, no hard and ^ rule that the body assumed 
by the emancipated soul must be, in every case, created by his 
own will ; he may sometimes have enjoyments by being united 
with a body created for him by the Lord, like the enjoyments, in 
dreams, of a living person. The Divine Will may, however, 
make use of the emancipated souls as tools, through the instru^ 
mentality of which It chooses to fulfil any of Its purposes. 
Besides, the emancipated soul may put on any garb contrived by 
himself suited to the fulfilment of that purpose. He has also 
the power of projecting himself into space, just as the light of a 
lamp expands far off and is reflected from many things at the 
same time. He becomes omniscient and is never unconscious : 
what is stated in Sruti about specific non^cognition, or total 
unconsciousness, is either regarding deep sleep or regarding 
death, but not regarding the emancipated soul in the closest 
union with the Lord. (Brahma Sutra, Chap. IV, 4, lO^lb). 

The emancipated soul, united with Brahman, becomes 
endowed with the powers and attributes of Brahman, except in 
the matters of creating, preserving and dissolving the worlds. 
He is no longer subject to mutations caused by births, deaths 
and other causes ; but he possesses (or all time the supreme 
consciousness of being one with the Lord. He attains equality 
with Brahman, only in respect of enjoyment, but not in respect 
of exercising authority in matters of creation and the like. 
He is not bound to return to this world and to undergo rdnrth. 
(Brahma Sutra, Chap. IV, 4, 17'22). 


THE PROBLEM OF HINDU SOCIAL REFORM, 

Bg Swam luoarananda 

There arc two grim and serious dangers facing the progress 
of Hindu Society at tht present day. The forces of reform and 
reaction are holding the esales almost evenly and social life looks 
as if it has reached %tflciue, which demands a decision either to 
take a forward step back to the olden days. The voice 

of reform has roused t4> the voice of reaction and day by day 
this society is getting divided more and more and is fast moving 
on to the verge of social strife. 
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By contact and friction with the outside nations of the world 
India has been roused up from her long torpor -of centuries. A 
set of new and outlandish ideas, looking entirely foreign to 
everything old, imbibed at the feet of the West has been 
suddenly let loose upon a society which was running its even 
course of social life for numberless generations, blissfully igno' 
rant of what the world outside the borders of India was doing. 
As the result of the new impact and awakening European ideas 
of materialism, rationalism, agnosticism, atheism, and indivi' 
dualism, driving in the chariot of Western science with the bril« 
liance of a thousand suns, with hard-earned facts and figures and 
tangible proofs, daaried a new generation of Hindus. A section 
among them, caught in this whirlpool of dazriing ideas, lost their 
faith in the past history of India and declared that Hindu society 
must be entirely overhauled from top to bottom if civilization is 
to dawn in this dark corner of the world. 

Society was bound hand and foot by exacting rules which 
were holy and sacred. There was no freedom of thought or 
action. Life was to be lived to the minutest details according 
to the injunction of the Shastras, promulgated, in the name of 
God and religion, and the result was that social life was 
based on inequalities, distinctions between man and man, 
privileges for the few, cruelty and inhuman treatment towards 
the so-called low castes, curtailment of the freedom of women, 
etc. The reform party therefore advocated the complete 
destruction of all the existing state of things and reform of 
the Hindu Society along the lines of the civilized nations 
of the West. Abolition of the Varnashrama Dharma, free 
intermarriage and interdining between all castes from the 
Brahmin to the Pariah, free mingling of men and women, re- 
marriage of widows, adoption of Western manners, customs, food, 
dress etc.— the8e according to them are the panacea for all the 
evils of Hindu Society. And more than all these the Shastras 
and the priests, the gods and the Rishis who were respon' 
sible between themselves for all the superstitions and degra- 
dations of the people must be once‘ for all consigned to the 
Ganges for ever. Look to the West, they said, how rich, strong, 
progressive, and scientific, they are. Wd too must remodel our 
society if we are to be on a par with difcm. 

On the other side the voice of conservatism said : “you 
outlandish, irreverent men, you must knot^ that our society has 
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been guided and brought up by God^given laws promulgated 
from the beginning'; of creation. Shall we change these time^ 
honoured customs and usages and draw upon ourselves the curses 
of the gods and the Pitris? What strange things, unheard of by 
our ancestors, are you proposing ? The eternal punishment of 
hell will overtake us if we disobey the Shastras and the Mamool." 
A few educated champions of orthodoxy say : “ Ours is the 
Sanathana Dharma and therefore it should not and cannot tindergo 
any change ; we have built up a society which has come down 
scatheless through scores of shining centuries inspite of foreign 
invasion and oppressions and alien influences. Show us another 
nation which had such a long lease of life. All great empires of 
the world such as Greece, Rome, Carthage, have come and gone 
like bubbles and here we stand, the oldest nation in the world, 
grown grey with experiences of centuries, but still alive. If our 
sodal laws and customs were bad we would have died long ago. 
Therefore all the injunctions of the Shastras must be for our good. 
We are not going to imitate the West and give up our Varna* 
shrama Dharma. What! a Pariah to approach a Brahmin? Shall 
our girls go shameless into the streets holding the hand of any 
and every young dandy that comes across ? Shall our women for* 
get Sita and Damayanti and Savitri and change th^r husbands 
as they change their clothes ? Shall our men and women dress 
like Westerners with close*fitting ugly trousers and jackets 
and go abotit naked to all intents and purposes ? Pshaw ! we 
shall not change our Shastric injunctions." Such is the reply of 
the orthodox in India. 

Thus, the W estern influence has brought as its greatest boon 
freedom of thought and action and a spirit of forward movement 
in the social life on the one hand, and on the other hand has 
roused up the spirit of reaction which, sometimes going to 
extremes, besides creeding fanaticism, gets beyond the control of 
those even who start the revival. Hindu social reform is there* 
fore placed in a aitical stage ; either it should swing forward and 
break all old ties or it should swing backward and refuse to look 
at anything new. That sometimes seems to be the only alter* 
native, either the old or the new. Which shall we follow ? 
The reform party and the orthodox party are each pulling in 
their own way with tremendous strength and this society” 
already divided into so many camps will be further weakened 
and tom to pieces, unless we get a real solution of the 
problem. 
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In the tint place it is useless for the orthodox to say that no 
changes shall be made, and it is equally useless for the reformer to 
demand an entire remodeHing. For both are trying the impose 
sible^ No society has ever remained stationary and yet lived on 
for ages, and Hindu society is not an exception to the law. And 
no society can ever cut itself entirely off from its old moorings 
without meeting instant death, and the Hindu need not dream 
that he could demonstrate otherwise. 

In ^ the Hindu social life in the past has been neither one 
of entire change nor of entire conservation. The Hindu had 
combined orthodoxy as well as reform. He was orthodox with 
regard to certain essentials of life and had left a wide margin for 
introducing changes with regard to non'essentials. It seems that 
a good deal of misunderstanding on questions of reform is due to 
>the ignoring of this crucial fact and once this principle is firmly 
grasped by the educated as well as the uneducated, they will find 
a pia media already existing and guiding the social life which 
would satisfy the demands of both the orthodox and the 
reformer. 

For there are two sorts of truths in our scriptures, the SKastras; 
one set based upon the eternal nature of God, soul, and Nature 
and their relations to each other. This portion of our scriptures 
deals with the ways and means for the realisation of the tummam 
honum . of life and the varied wealth of experience gathered 
through countless ages by sages and seers who having realized the 
highest truth recorded them for the guidance of all mankind 
for all ages and climes. These are of a universal charac* 
ter and are known as Vedas, a treasure of spiritual laws, 
self'existent and eternal. And the Vedas therefore properly 
include all such self'existent truths and laws discovered by sages 
of all countries and all times. The Rishis through whom these 
laws were given out to mankind were only discoverers and so 
were known as Mantra Drashtas, seers of truths. The truths and 
the laws of spiritual science were ever in existence and will exist 
for ever, just as the laws of gravity or atmospheric pressure. 
And therefore this unchanging residue of our scriptures is known 
as the Sanathana Dharma. This Sanathana Dharma is it which 
works in the evolution of all mankind, nay of all Jivas, and the 
Hindu has sought therefore to bring it down to practical life by 
applying it to his social life. This applied Dharma was 
understood to he true only under certain conditions. It lacked 
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univenality, being valid only under certain conditions, in a 
certain society, for a limited time. And this second class of 
Dharma chiefly embodied in the Smritis, Puianas and Tantras 
was known as Yuga Dharma, in contrast to the Vedanta, or the 
S^nathana Dharma. In this class of scriptures the teachings are 
therefore different. They deal with local circumstances environ* 
ments of the time, social institutions of the period, customs, 
manners and so forth. They speak of duties arising from 
different environments and they change in course of time, and so 
we find differences and contradictions between the teachings o{ 
the various Smritis. One Smriti says, this is thecustom and this 
should be the practice of this age ; another says, this should be 
the practice. There is one Achara for Satya Yuga another for 
Kali Yuga and so forth. One society at one stage of its evolution 
should follow such and such rules and others should be guided by 
quite a different set oi rules as it is at a different stage of culture, 
so on and so forth. But the eternal laws of evolution known as 
Sanathana Dharma never change so long as man lives, they^reifor 
all times, omnipresent, universal virtues. Therefore it has to be 
understood that because a little social custom is going to be 
changed, we are not going to lose our Sanathana Dharma. We 
have to disabuse our minds of the idea that every village custom 
and grandmother's tale however harmful and superstitious they 
might be must be adhered to, because they are sanctioned by the 
Vedas and the Shastras. The rules and regulations found in the 
Smritis .Puranas and Tantras have been changed from time to time 
and we must know that the present day usages have comedown 
to us after numberless changes in the past There was a time in 
India when every Brahmin killed the cow and ate the beef, for 
in the Vedas we read that when a Sannyasin, a king, or a great 
man came into a house, hospitality required that he should be 
served with meat Meat was considered to be the best of 
offerings to the Pitris and the MatmsmriU prescribes thirty^two 
kinds of meat for Pitri Yagna. Later on finding that agriculture, 
the staple industry of the people would suffer by the destruction 
of cattle the practice was stopped and a voice was raised against 
the killing of cows. Thus we find in the Shastras, in the Smritis, 
what we would consider the most horrible customs. 

As time passed all these laws had to be changed and new 
laws had to be made. Further local tcustoms are various and 
contradictory which fact shows that these are not binding on all 
Hindus. The South Indian Brahmin would shudder at the 
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thought of.’taking meat, while the North Indian Brahmin thinks 
it most holy and sacred to offer goats by the hundreds in 
sacrifice and eat it as Mahaprasadam. In North India women 
without Purdah would receive the respect due to prostitutes, 
while in the South it is not at all disrespectable. To a 
Nambudih woman post'puperty marriage is Shastric, while a 
Tamil Brahmin will be out'casted for that unshastric conduct. 
Various are the customs all over India, but they are local. The 
greatest mistake made by the ignorant conservative and the 
zealous reformer is to think that these local customs are the 
essentials of Hindu Dharma. 

It is therefore with good justice and reason that the reform 
party says to the orthodox who maintain that all these laws 
must be retained, because these latter believe them tor be the 
essentials and eternals of Sanathana Dharma. “ Well, if such 
foolish and childish customs are the rare gems of your religion 
then we shall bid good-bye to your religion. We cannot look 
with respect to a God who has revealed that human beings 
should not approach other human beings, because they are born 
in a certain community, that they should be treated worse than 
dogs and cats. For a scripture that lays down that children 
should be married and babies become widows, no human being 
can have any regard. If your Vamashrama Dharma requires that 
xvomen should have no freedom and that the tongue of a man 
called Sudra should be cut off if he utters the Veda, then it shall 
be our object of life to demolish thU Vamashrama Dharma.” 
Moreover they ask with perfect reason and justice : “ Are you 
sincerely adhering to the Shastras ? In spite of your professions 
are you not every day showing how your life, every minute of it^ 
is a thousand and one contradictions to the Shastras? For example 
you Brahmin, you are not allowed by the Shastras to live in a 
country ruled by the Mlecchas. If you obey the Shastras, why 
don't you quit this country bag and baggage? Are you the 
three highest castes observing the Ashramas of Brahmacharya, 
Vanaprastha and Sannyasa? Money'inaking is not the profession 
for a Brahmin and yet you who stand for every fetter of the 
Shastras are now a days hunting for all jobs under the sun 
reserved for the .other castes. And when it is not for your 
convenience and privilege, when for example, the removal of 
untouchability is proposed, you, upper castes, you take shelter 
under the Vamashrama Dharma and the Shastras, because it is 
nothing to you, it is odiers who suffer. Is it not hypocrisy 7 You 
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will stand against widow^renuirriage, but you men, you will take 
as many wives as you like— that is Shastra ?" That is the mistake 
very often made by the orthodox vis., to think that these 
Lokacharas and Desacharas are the esssentials of the Sanathana 
Dharma and the reform party has taken the orthodox at his 
own word suxl declared that the Hindu must give up all his 
religion, Shastras, and gods and must reform on Western lines. 

It is therefore vain for the orthodox to say that they will 
not change. Our social history and national traditions have all 
along been against the view of no^change. It is equally vain for 
the reformer to say that the Hindu must give up his religion and 
gods and Shastras, for they are the very basis of Hindu life. For 
good or bad it is there for thousands and thousands of years. 
A stream has taken its rise in the dim past where history dare 
not peep flowing through ages and ages of human history. Is it 
not madness to think of turning it back to its source ? Even if it 
becomes possible, that moment India will die. For, her only 
strength, her only vitality is in religion and spirituality. The 
moment she gives up these she will cease to exist. It is because 
of her innate spiritual strength, because of her Sanathana Dharma 
and the principle of Varnashrama Dharma that she has continued 
to live surviving all the shocks and turmoils of ages and ages and 
so long as she clings on to this no power under the sun can hope 
to dethrone her from her glory and power. Therefore all hope 
of Europeanising Hindu society is out of question. We will have 
to reform, no doubt, but that has to be done in order to bring the 
great and glorious spiritual, ethical, and social heritage of the 
nation once more with fresh vigour and purity into the every 
day social life, giving up the encrustations of ages and dead 
formulas, as did the Acharyas of yore, who clinging on to the 
main pivot of the national life, showed the way for any number 
of changes without the least 'fear. If the noo'essentials are not 
changed from time to time they are positively dangerous. Our 
law'givers knew this and so they were bold in changing these 
non'essentials and we too must be bold in initiating all necessary 
reforms. The orthodox are not thereby going to lose their 
Sanathana Dharma and the reformers need AOt destroy the main' 
spring of Hindu social life in order to bring about healthy 
changes suited to the times. 

Thus to take an example, the question of the free mingling of 
the sexes in India and the freedom of women. The orthodox are 
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terribly afraid to think of it, while the reformer wants it at any 
cost What is the fear of the orthodox in this matter ? That his 
daughter or son might lose her or his chastity and purity. That 
is the innate thought working in their minds. But why not our 
women combine the freedom of the Westerners with the chastity 
and purity for which the Hindu woman has lived and died ? 
Did not Sita live in the midst of Rakshasas for months and 
years ? Did not Savitri go from place to place in search of her 
mate ? Did not the Brahmavadinis of old go from court to co\irt 
fearlessly challenging the great savants of the time 7 Thus we 
find that the idea of freedom of women is not new to Hindu 
society, but then the reform party forgets that that freedom had 
carried with it tremendous will-power and the fire of purity and 
self-control nurtured in the ancient schools of Brahmacharya. 
Where that is absent free mingling of the sexes becomes 
positively dangerous, as the Western nations are slowly finding 
it out for themselves. And when there is this necessary safe- 
gaurd you will find that no orthodox will stand against the 
freedom of women. Thus we find that where the ideals of the 
race are kept intact, we can allow all other conditions to vary as 
much as possible. Therefore the first duty of the reformer is 
to educate the women in the ideals of the race as in olden days 
and leave her to herself so that she may solve her own 
problems. 

To ht eonliimed 


LIFE SKETCH OF RAMDAS 

(Condiukd from page 304) 

By Swarm Cunalitananda 

Now he selected a place near Satara for his residence. It 
was situated on a mountain called Jaranda in a place called 
Mahuli near which the two rivers Krishna and Weayi. meet. 
During his stay here he would goto Mahuli for bath. After 
bathing he would perform Sandhya and other religious duties and 
then go to the neighbouring village for Madhukari Bhiksha (alms) 
on which he lived. In the evening he would play with boys on 
the river bank and return to Jaranda after sun-set. Sometimes at 
sun-set he would sit in meditation for hours and hours together 
redting-poems and devotional songs till very late in the night 
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The intense life of devotion which Ramdas was now living 
began to draw men to him from far and wide. His lucid exposi' 
tion of the austere principles of Vedanta by apt illustrations and 
stories from the Puranas, the Rama 3 rana and other epics coupled 
with the stirring and fascinating Kirtans for which he had 
already earned a name during his Parivrajaka life captivated 
men's minds. His fame spread in all directions and many saints 
and Sadhus from far and wide began to flock to see him and hear 
him discourse on religion, and his interpretation of religion. It 
was at this time, during his stay at Jaranda that the welhknown 
Saints of Maharashtra, such as Tukkaram, Jairamswami, 
Anandamurti, Moraya, Gosavi, Dharnidhardev and Woman 
Pandit came to see him one after another from distant places. 
Ramdas had by this time made a good number of disciples among 
whom there were men, women, householders and Tyagis. The 
number of his chief disciples was Sevcnty^two of whom Twenty 
always remained with him engaged in his service. 

Let us leave Ramdas here and see how Shivaji came to know 
of him and became his disciple. Shivaji showed signs of praocity 
from his very childhood. He had a religious bent of mind and 
was very fond of Kirtans. One day he heard a good Kirtan and 
was very much impressed with it. In this Kirtan the truth was 
proclaimed that one cannot find the real spiritual path without 
the help of a Guru. This set Shivaji athinking and he was 
ever afterwards in search of a Guru. But his search was in 
vain. Many were the anxious nights he thas spent when at last 
one night he dreamt a dream in which Goddess Bhavani appeared 
to him and told him that he should choose as his Guru Ramdas 
under whose direction his future was destined to be moulded 
more gloriously than ever before. He had heard of the fame of 
Ramdas and was but too glad that his deity had asked him to 
take him as his Guru. He was thinking as to how he should 
approach him. In the meantime the news that Shivaji had 
captured Torana fort (which event took place in 1645) from the 
Moghuls reached the ears of Ramdas who at once sent a letter to 
Shivaji eulogising him for his valor and exhorting him to 
establish in Maharashtra Dharma and free it from the clutches 
of the Moghuls and protect the cows and Brahmins. This letter 
was placed in his hands just at the opportune time when he was 
seriously and anxiously thinking as to how he should get at 
Ramdas and obtain his blessings. The letter was written in poem 
and at its end Ramdas asked for Shivaji's pardon for writing the 
44 
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letter when they were not known to each other and added that 
what made him write the letter still was the political slavery of 
Maharashtra which day by day was becoming more and more 
intolerant and unbearable. There was one more point in it to 
which he drew the special attention of Shivaji and that was that 
though he was staying in his province it was inexplicable how 
he could not have been aware of it so long. Shivaji immediately 
wrote the following reply and despatched it by the same 
messenger who brought Ramdas's letter: “Swamiji, I am really 
guilty, but I know that you are forgiving. I am very glad to 
receive 3rour favour and blessings. I shall shortly go to see you.” 
Next day he started and with the help of a disciple found out the 
place where Ramdaswas. At the sight ofRamdas he was so 
much moved that he burst into tears. He said, “My long cherished 
desire to have a Darshan Oook) of you has been fulfilled today. 
There is one more thing which I pray you to grant me and that 
is initiatioa Thereupon Ramdas asked Shivaji to make certain 
preparations necessary for initiation. Shivaji did so. He went 
again to Ramdas who duly initiated him. These two souls, great 
in their own respective spheres (one in religion and the other in 
politics) though unacquainted with each other before were thus 
united by the serene and holy bond of Guru and disciple (master 
and pupil). Shivaji was much struck by the spiritual glow in 
Ramdas's face and was reluctant to live separated from him. So 
he requested Ramdas to permit him to live with him and serve 
him all his life. To this Ramdas said “Shivaba, it is the duty of 
a noble warrior like you to stand by the people, free them from 
slavery and give them peace and happiness.” Shivaji as is the 
characteristic of a true disciple said 'Amen' to it but begged to 
be taught about Self, duties of a King and duties of a warrior. 
Ramdas agreed to do so and composed three stanzas which 
contained full and clear information on these points. When 
Shivaji was about to take leave of his Guru, the latter gave him 
one cocoanut, one handful of earth, two handfuls of horse dung and 
four handfuls of stones as present. Shivaji received them very 
reverently and bowing down humbly parted from him with tears 
in his eyes. 

Returning to his palace Shivaji narrated the above incidents 
to his mother who was immensely pleased to hear that her son 
was blessed by the femous saint. She enquired her son as to what 
the significatice could be of the articles of Prasad which the saint 
conferred on him. Thereupon Shivaji explained that by them 
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his Guru meant to convey that he(ShivajO should conquer a 
vast kingdom with a good many forts and horses. What greater 
glory could a mother wish lor her son! Her joy knew no bounds 
when she heard this. Shivaji resumed his work of governing his 
territory but made it a point to pay a ^it to Ramdas once a 
week, relate to him all about his doings and solicit instructions 
on knotty points that confronted himespedally in his dealings 
with the Mahommedan rulers. How tactfully he administered and 
extended his territory, how he managed to render abortive all the 
plans and designs of the Mahomedans to make him a captive, 
how he became too strong for his enemies— so strong that they 
had to advance to him terms of peace— are all matters of history. 
The historian does not know nor has he the means to know from 
where Shivaji got so much wisdom, power and ability. It is only 
those that have a full grasp of the relation between the disciple 
and his Guru, it is only those that know that only the seers of 
Truth can have an accurate knowledge of the place and function 
of things in this Universe, it is only those that can realize the 
existence of dynamic power in saints and sages that can see and 
understand that the real power which Shivaji manifested was 
not his but that of his spiritual Guru who used him simply as a 
conduit through which his power flowed. Ramdas took such 
great interest in Shivaji that he spared no pains to remove from 
his mind those qualities of egotism which bring in their train 
one's downhdl and impotency and implant in their place broad 
views, noble ideas, and spirit of self'Sacrifice which contribute suc> 
cess to all undertakings, be they social, political or religious. In 
one word Ramdas became Shivaji's guide in all matters, and was 
his very soul. 

One day when Shivaji was superintending the building work 
of the fort of Samangad he felt proud of his glory and got elated 
thinking it was he who employed and maintained so many 
workmen and supported so many disciples erf Ramdas. Just then 
Ramdas appeared on the spot. He took Shivaji with him and 
went round, minutely observing how the work was going on and 
at the same time talking on various subjects of importance. In 
their round they came across in the middle of a road a big rock. 
Ramdas ordered it to be split into two. It was done accordingly 
and lo ! they found a living frog in a hoUowfull of water. Then 
Ramdas said, "Shivaba, what a great kipg you are! Your 
majesty has been providing even this frog with food!” Shivaji 
was touched to the quick when he perceived that the reotark 
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was directed against his foolish pride in which he was but a few 
moments before indulging. He at once tell at the feet of Ramdas 
and craved his pardon. Ramdas then composed extempore a 
beautiful song the purport of which is as follows : “ Whose food 
do we eat ? It is Rama that gives us food. Trees grow on the 
parapet ; who waters them ? All have seen the living frog in 
the broken stone. Who gave it water — there being no sea? 
Just see who provide the child with pure milk which it sucks 
from its mother's breast which is nothing but flesh and blood ? 
There being no bubbles of water in the sky Das asks how it rains 
and how cultivation is helped." 

One day when Ramdas was going round for alms he came to 
the palace gate of Raigad where Shivaji was just then residing 
and loudly shouted “ Jai Jaya Raghuvir Samartha." Shivaji came 
to know that Ramdas had come to his door and wished that he 
should now be given a fitting present. He atonce took a paper 
and wrote on it," All that I have acquired up till now, I offer at 
your feet." He signed and stamped it with Royal Seal and put 
the document in the piece of cloth which Ramdas was holding 
out for alms. Ramdas after perusing it remarked, “ Shivaba, you 
have given your all. What are you going to do henceforward.?” 
The reply promptly came, “As your Holiness orders.” “If so 
come with me for alms, ” said Ramdas to Shivaji who readily 
consented to do so. Ramdas tied his piece of cloth round Shivaji's 
neck and both went round throughout the city begging for alms 
from door to door. Then they both returned to the forest where 
the other disciples of Ramdas prepared meals out of the rice and 
other materials brought by begging. The coarse preparations 
were first offered to Ramdas and then shared by all. After meals 
Ramdas said, “Shivaba, do you see what a tasteful meal we get ;?" 
at which Shivaji though used to dainties humbly replied, “I do 
prefer such meals in your company and wish to serve you all the 
while for all the pleasures of heaven and earth. 

Ramdas was struck by the simplicity and whole-hearted 
devotion of Shivaji who was living or could afford to.live in the 
lap of luxury. He praised him tor his temperament and said, 
“ Shivaba, you are a Kshatriya and it is your duty to look after 
your kingdom. Nothing will please God so much as this duty 
when done selflessly for its own sake." 

Shivaji in his love and admiration for. Ramdas one day 
pressed the latter to zaoept a gift from him. . It was the habit of 
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Ramdas to decline all offers of help ; but when Shivaji import 
tuned him to accept at least some lands for the service of his 
favourite deity, Ramdas said “Shivaba, I do not require anything 
specially for myself.— What you do for the welfare of the people 
is itself service tome. But you may assign to me Inams in 
territories which are still under the domination of foreign 
yoke." By this he insinuated that the work of liberation which 
Shivaji was charged with was still incomplete. In this and 
various ways Ramdas was the power behind Shivaji propelling 
him to rid the Hindu people from the thraldom of the Moghuls 
and to establish the Maharashta Empire on a religious basis. 
It was Ramdas who suggested to Shivaji that the national fla 
should be of orange colour— a suggestion which was readily 
taken up and carried out. As a sign of the word of liberation 
carried on with a higher spirit of service to God, the national 
flag of orange colour— the sign of Tyaga or renunciation*- was 
hoisted on the forts in Maharashtra. This served to keep up 
the national sentiment at a higher level of spirituality in public 
affairs. The old forms i of salutation, were dispensed with as 
implying submission to the foreigner and a new form was intro* 
duced. The new form of salutation was to repeat “ Ram, Ram" 
a form which is still adhered to and observed by the backward 
classes in Maharashtra. Under Ramdas's inspiration and sugges* 
tion the Mahommedan designations of appointments held by 
Shivaji's principal officers were changed to Sanskrit equivalents 
and tlie forms of correspondence also were greatly improved. 

The idea that he should make some gift to Ramdas got such 
a strong hold of Shivaji's mind that about the year 1650 Shivaji 
erected a building at Sajjangad for Ramdas to live in. And 
Shivaji explained to Ramdas that it was his earnest desire to see 
him often and often which would not be possible tmless he con* 
sented to stay in the newly erected mansion. His request was so 
importunate that Ramdas had to yield to Shivaji's wishes and 
live in it. In 1680 Shivaji died leaving Maharashtra in a peace* 
ful and happy condition freed from the oppression and tyranny 
of the Moghul rule. He left behind him two sons who began to 
quarrel for the supremacy of the throne. Hearing this Ramdas 
wrote to them a very beautiful letter of advise— a translation of 
which is appended below : 

“ Always be attentive. Never waste your time in sinful 
deeds. Be compassionate and offer yourself at the feet of the 
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Lord. Take no revenge on your otficen but forgive tbon for 
their negligence and let them resume their duty with joyous 
hearts. Set an example to others by your noble mindedness and 
generous behaviour. Quarrel not among yourselves; for the 
enemy is ever on the watch lor a split among you. Let all the 
people join under your banner and fight with the enemies and 
defeat them; for thus only will your fame spread far and wide. 
Let the whole world stand in awe of your power. Forget and 
forgive. Let the firmament ring with the shouts for freedom 
and the masses be awakened. Let the banner of the Maharshtras 
flutter on every hill fort. Be courageous and aspiring. Remem' 
ber your father and immortalise yourselves by your 

all in all at the altar of the nation. Let Shivaji be your ideal in 
life. Remember his valour and endless toil. Care not for plea' 
sure or pain: but struggle to build up an Empire. Only then 
will you be called a man.” This letter though short and brief 
reveals his fiery patriotism and strong spirituality. 

Ramdas though not a great Sanskrit scholar was a great 
writer. He had a distinct style of his own. His hand'wridng 
was very nice. From his very childhood he had a strong and 
healthy frame. He was a skilful swimmer and could tan><» and 
ride a turbulent horse. He was a good preceptor too. His tea' 
chingswere suited to the times he lived. In the latter part of 
Magh on Navami day Ramdas who knew his end was drawing 
near sat in front of the image of Sri Rama in a meditative posture 
uttered “ Hara Hara ” Twentyone times and lastly uttering “ Sri 
Ram "opened his eyes and instantly fixing them on the imagg 
shuffled off his mortal coil. 

The following are some of the important works he wrote: 
Dasbodh Ramayana,Atmaram,Advice to the Mind, Miscellaneous 
Abhangas etc. Of these Dasbodha and Advice to the Mind 
are greatly read and revered in Maharashtra. 



HOW INDIA CAN REGAIN HER LOST 
POSITION 

By S. S. Sedur, M.A., L.L.B> 

• • • 

On one occasion, the Swami (Vivekananda), myself and two 
or thiee other pets of his were seated in a room at the “ Castle 
Kernan", Triplicanc, Madras. Our talk turned on Japan. 
The Swami at once fell into a sort of reverie and said '' How 
quickly has Japan proved to Europe what an Asiatic is capable 
of. At one stroke of her sword she has smashed for ever the 
lie— the abominable lie— of the inferiority of the Eastern to the 
Western. What is Japan when compared to India ? But yet 
three^hundred' millions of human beings are vegetating here like 
so many worms under the heals of a handful of foreigners with' 
out even realizing their own pitiful position. They never 
realise that India was the Queen of Asia for five thousand years 
and now Japan has taken her place without even a sigh escaping 
from them.” 

On hearing this outburst, every one there was visibly affect, 
ed and we remained mute. He was also silent forhalf a 
minute and started again. The following is an amplified version 
of what he said. “ Oh, how I would change all this in ten years, 
if only you Brahmanas did your duty. How I wish I were a 
Brahmana. Then I would have shown what a true Brahmana 
ought to do ". Then turning to me he said, ” The other day 
when I asked you to go to America, you brought in the excuse 
of not being a platform speaker. I know you are proud of your 
birth and one can always read it in your face. Of what value is 
your birth, if you are not prepared to discharge the duty that 
goes with it ? Brahmanas in this country have been worshipp' 
ed by ail the rest for centuries. Do you know why? The 
latter were not such idiots as to worship them, merely because 
they were Brahmins. You know how far famed India has 
always been for her wealth, for her goods and the rest. Was 
not this wealth acquired by the energy, brain-power, and skill 
of Kshatriyas and others ? The Brahmana has very little share 
to his credit. Does this not shew that in worldly knowledge, 
shrewdness, commonsense and the like, others were not- unequal 
but superior to the Brahmanas. You see this superiority even 
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now. In the knowledge of Brahma Vidya were they inferior ? 
No, never, look at the Upanishads, Swetaketu went to a 
Kshatriya to learn them. By far the best part of the Upanishads 
proceeded from the brains of the Kshatriya. You cannot there- 
fore, attribute the position conceeded to the Brahmanas to their 
superiority in Brahma Vidya. 

But yet it is an undoubted fact that ever since Indian culture 
started by the Brahmana he has been given the first place in this 
country. You cannot account for this in anyway except by 
attributing it to his special function of Adhyapana or teaching. 
Whenever the Brahmana overlooked this fact and claimed 
superiority for his mere birth then was trouble. Our Vedas and 
Puranas tell of great feuds arising between Brahmanas and 
Kshatriyas. The story of Parasurama is an instance and that of 
Vasishta— Viswamitra rivalry is another. The Brahmana earn- 
ed his high position through his function. He was entrusted 
with the education of the nation. He was an honorary teacher 
throughout. Therefore our Sastras made it a duty of every one 
else to look after him by free gifts. If only you did your duty 
as Brahmanas, India can do it in ten years what Japan did 
in thirty years.” 

Then I asked, “ Is it so easy ? ” 

“ Certainly it is ”, he replied, ” you say ‘ yes ’ and I tell you 
how ”. 

On being pressed to give us his scheme, he said this 

“ The scheme is very simple. I have already .said so many 
times that of all the countries I have seen of the world, India 
is the most cultured and civilised. Man to Man and Class to 
Class, this is undoubtedly true. We had no directors of Public 
Instruction, no Departments of education, and no staff of paid 
teachers. But yet V edic culture was carried to every nook and 
corner of this vast continent. Some old Vedic text declares 
that a Sudra reciting Vedas should have his tongue cut. But 
this precept was confined to the shell of words. The subtance 
‘ which is what real'y counts ' was made available to all. You 
are a Ramanuja and you claim the Tamil songs of your Alwars 
contain the essence of the Upanishads. Many of your Alwars 
were Sudra^., Bedars and Pariahs. How did this occult know- 
ledge, the Goodha Vidya reach them without being taught by 
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the Biahmanas ? The truth is that the Biahmanas being confined 
by law to the profession of teaching, had to make it a life work. 
This led no doubt to a narrowness of outlook on their part which 
is responsible for their present .degenerate position. But the 
nation had the benefit of their services to the full. Every 
village had its Pouranik and Joshi and even a Shastri. Every 
town had its Pandit. Every Pandit's house was a School and 
a College at once, because he took up a student at seven and 
sent him out into the world only after he graduated as a great 
Tarkik, or Vaiyakarana or Meemamsaka and so on.If the pre^ 
sent day Brahmana, instead of running after government service 
and money, should stick to his function of teaching, the whole of 
India can be given the benefit of the new ideas of the West in 
a few years. I would therefore have you set an example by 
starting an Educational Mission of the Brahmanas on the lines 
of— say, the Jesuit Mission. You may adapt their rules to your 
wants. Take up boys at an>early age and bring them up, as the old 
Brahmanas used to do, in strict Brahmacharya discipline. Teach 
them all the sciences quickly with the help of magic lanterns 
and other means which modern science has put in your hands. 
When they are sixteen or eighteen select out of them those 
who would be true Naishtika Brahmacharis by voluntarily 
electing poverty and teaching. Train up these boys in all the 
latest Sciences and Arts of Agriculture, Commerce, and so on 
which were taught in ancient times as the sixty^four Kalas and 
then make them members of your Mission and send them out to 
Villages and Talooks and Districts. In time your Mission will 
gradually spread over the whole country as the European 
Missions have done. Our masses are cultured already. What 
they want is modem Western ideas. Those can be taught with' 
out books as we were doing before, through Kathas and Puranas. 
In the West they are adopting these methods calling them 
University Extension Lectures. Hitherto Puranic Stories were 
recited in the Kathas. The great Historical Stories may be sub' 
stituted to a certain extent making them as interesting as the 
others. Your missionaries must establish factories as European 
missionaries do, but work them for being handed over to the 
people. They must be loyal to the Indian principle of the open 
door and no monopoly. * 

* Culled horn the writer's " Education in Ancient India " Publithcd in die 
Bcmri Hindu University Magazine for July, 1^7, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Organised Christianity a failure 

“ The church became alhtoo'worldly in many respectst * * 
The church adopted things all too human to divine needs. * * 
The church has been strikingly backing in great leaders. * * * 
The decline of religious influence is the prevalence of medicore 
preaching and this in turn is due in part to the neglect of great 
issues.” These are some of the charges levelled against the orga* 
nised form of Christianity by a thouiihtful writer in his “ Out' 
look of Religion”— an article in the November issue of the Op*n 
Court Says he, “ The ordinary man simply does not take the 
church seriously, nor does he take religion as he understands it 
seriously. There are of course, notable exceptions, but this is the 
rule. The ordinary man really believes in 'human kindness 
large among the sons of men ' and he has the feeling that the 
order of things cosmic to some extent sustains such values. But 
he finds the church inactive or hostile to his specific aspirations 
for a larger life. He finds the church more active in devising 
prohibitions than in promoting life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Consequently while a certain strain of mysticism 
may cause him to retain nominal relations with the church, his 
heart is not there. It is likewise with authors of note. Where 
is the modern literature of commanding importance that glorifies 
the institutions of religion ? In vain does one search the volumes 
of Hardy, Shaw, Wells, Hergesheimer, Driesei and Lewis for 
evidence of confidence in the influence of organised religion. A 
fnmtal attack like Elmer Gantry follows a period of silent cont' 
empt as in Main Street. 

“The primary assumption of the enormous number of magazine 
articles dealing with religion is that the church and its allied in' 
stitutions are not functioning adequately, that the ointment is 
verily infested with pestiferous insects. The altitude of the press 
is distincty not favourable to the church. 

“But what is still more serious, competent, honest and devoted 
students of life, servants of humanity, frankly regard the church 
as a social problem. Witness Bertrand Russell. In London he 
delivers an address telling why he is not aCIurtstian, and incideii' 
tally challenging the fouqdatipiis of the old religions. Page the 
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whole world of humanitarian leaders, and only a small percent 
age will be found actively interested in organised religion." 
Some church'men have begun to see the defects of the present 
organisation and have been courageous enough to give vent to 
their convictions. The Bishop of Durham opined the other day 
that the Church of England with all other churches, was in the 
greatest danger of disintegration and disruption and that the 
majority of citisens had ceased to be Christians while on the other 
side of the Atlantic Bishop Manning of New York declared, “ At 
this moment the Christian Church stands before the world dis' 
qualified for her divine post " These assertions only go to shew 
that Christianity as an organisation has spent its force and the 
hankering West looks forward today to the establishment of a 
new order of things. 

DBVITALISINO INFLUBNCB OP A PORBtON TONOUB 

The sad state of our present system of education has been 
clearly and forcefully brought home to the readers in a thought' 
provoking article by Mr. P. N. Datta on “ £i/iiea(/on, ” orTht 
Waiting a Nallon't life and Energy, in the December issue of 
the Modern Reolew. The writer has rightly pointed out that the 
main cause among others for this deplorable condition of the 
educated lies in “the pitiful waste of the life and energy of the 
nation in driving its youth from infancy upwards to the parrot 
like learning of a foreign tongue ". How much this dt»manH of a 
foreign language has crippled the child intellectually has been well 
summarised after a detailed handling of the subject in this wise. 
" Now," says he, “ remember the language is entirely foreign to 
the child and has no affinity whatever with his mother tongue. 
He has to plod on through the spelling, the meaning of words, 
the different meanings of the same words and having the same 
sound but spelt differently and meaning of words with different 
affixes and prefixes. The task of learning the language is thus 
rendered extremely difficult and tedious. But as his medium of 
instruction is English and as his acquisition of any fresh knowledge 
depends upon the extent to which he has been able to master the 
language, the serious handicap of the Indian child in the race for 
knowledge is perfectly obvious." With what result? "The 
result is that he is actually acquiring very little fresh knowledge 
while his mental capacities are being tried to the utmost and his 
energies exhausted aixl wasted in acquiring what virtually 
astounts to a smattering of English which will be of very little 
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use to him so far as his mental culture is concerned. ” How does 
the irouth then faure under the present system physically and 
morally ? “Two of our young men out of three at the Univer' 
sity ", says he, “are suffering from some organic defect or other, 
and the chances of their being in sound health at the time of 
their leaving the University are dead against them." “That num' 
hers of our young men, brilliant and fresh from the University and 
giving high promise of a bright future, often contract diseases, such 
u diabetes soon after entering on their professional careers and 
are shortly and prematurely cut off in consequence, would seem 
to afford evidence as to something being wrong somewhere in 
the state of things at the University.” This is not all. His 
moral equipment, when he is to start'life is next to nothing, — “the 
educational machinery having never for a moment, from the 
entrance of the child into a High School till his leaving the 
University as a Master of Arts or Sciences, pretended to care for 
the moral side of his nature— liaving in fact completely ignored 
it throughout— he owes it to his Alma mater if he finds himself at 
the end of his University career at 25 standing completely naked 
and bare, that is, without any strong bias or attachment to truth, 
justice or fairness.” 

No wonder then that a section of young India have opened 
their eyes and have condemned this system as perpetuating 
slave mentality and are trying to set up a system suited to their 
own. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

The Mysterious Kundalini: By Vasant G. Rele. With a fore* 
word by Sir John Woodroffe. Published By O. B. Taraporevala 
Sons^^Co. Kitab Mahal, Bombay. Pages 112 with appendix. 
Price Rs. 3*8*0. 

In this book the author has attempted scientific explana* 
tion of the Kundalini and the Six Chakras of the Yogic literature. 
He identifies the Kundalini with the right Vagus nerve, and the 
Six Chakras with the six plexuses of the sympathetic portion of 
the autonomic system. “To my mind,” says the author, 
“Kundalini or the serpent power, as it is called, is the Vagus 
nerve of modem times, which supplies and controls all the 
important vital organs through different plexuses* of the 
sympathetic portion of the autonomic system." 
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We are sorry we cannot agree with the learned author when 
he drags the conscious principle Kundalini, the Adya Sakti and 
the Six Chakras over which she rules, to the domain of matter 
and equates them with dead inert objects such as nerves and 
nerve centres. Although we are no scientists and are therefore 
not competent to pass our judgment on the correctness or other' 
wise of the workings of the nerves, we can, with some authority 
at least, say this much that the author's explanation of the 
Kundalini is quite inadequate from the orthodox point of view. 
For, while the Kundalini is described in the Yoga texts as a 
spiritual principle, the individual cosmic energy, the author 
brings her down making her an inert unconcious matter of the 
world just the opposite of what she actually is. Lacking as we 
are in personal experience regarding the true nature of the 
Kundalini, we cannot disbelieve, so far as this point is concerned, 
the authority of scriptures which ha.s been even to this day 
substantiated by the spiritual realisation of many saints and 
Yogis of the land. The experience of Sri Ramprasad, is an 
instance in point. This poet'Saint of Bengal, whose Yogic 
experiences were made into garlands of immortal songs by his 
own good self sang quite in tune with what the scriptures 
declare. And Sri Ramakrishna also had no two views. They 
realised the Kundalini as a conscious spiritual force as mentioned 
in the scripture. We cannot doubt their realisations simply 
because they cannot be brought before the ordinary human 
understanding like a temporal object. There are many things 
that cannot be explained from what may be called the scientific 
point of view, and yet they are ever true. In the face of such 
personal experiences of men of authori.y as stated above, we 
cannot accept the author's pleading for identifying the Kunda' 
lini with the Vagus nerve. Equally so his interpretation of the 
Six Chakras. 

The writer’s way of reconciling the anomaly in the singular 
use of the Kundalini in the Yogic scriptures and the existance of 
two Vagus nerves or Kundalinis, as the author puts it, in our 
body— (with one of which, the right Vagus, is identified the 
Kundalini of the Yogic literature) is indefinite and far-fetched. 
His observation that : “ They (writers on Yoga) perhaps knew 
that one of the Kundalinis was not as powerful as the other or 
could not form cpni^ction or pierce through all the important 
plexuaes mentfomd by them” is, we are afraid, going too far 
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for supporting his contention. We entirely subscribe ow views 
to the author's own argument when he says : “ Want of 
knowledge is hardly c^ceiveable in the face of the very accurate 
description of the sensory nerves " on the part of the authors of 
Yogic literature. Such being the case it would not be too much 
to expect of them a clear mention of two Kundalinis if they did 
find it to be so. As a matter of fact— they did not find two 
Ktindalinis. They saw one. This is supported by the realisations 
of men of authority. 


Nevertheless, the book has its merit too. It is the result of 
a sincere attempt, to explain Yoga in the light of modern science, 
although not properly directed. We have read the book with 
great interest and also to our positive benefit in certain matters. 
We sincerely appreciate the teal and enthusiasm that impelled 
the learned author to undertake the task of writing this little 
treatise. The book involves hard labour, wide study and deep 
thinking. We recommend it for the study of those who are 
interested in the science of Yoga. Such enterprise is indeed 
admirable in these days. 


1 . 

2 . 


Sri Krishna Paksham. 
Sri Krishna Vijayam. 


I Paintings. 


In Water colours— Site 14 X 20. Rs. 3 each. To be had 
from M. S. Sarma and Sons, Art Publishers, 20, Alangatha Pillai 
Street, Thplicane. 


Indian art still seeks for its inspiration in religion. The 
two paintings before us are pictures from Bhagavan Sri Krishna's 
life. The first painting portrays a dead of night scene. The 
roaring Yamuna flows. From the Yamuna banks shimmer lights 
through the windows of Yasoda's home, as if eagerly welcoming 
the coming of the Lord. And the Lord sleeps in Vasudevas 
precious burden on his head— and Vasudeva is seen wading 
through the roaring floods. 

In Sri Krishna Vijayam we are in Yasoda's well^decorated 
bed room— Vasudeva has already reached and kept the blue 
baby with his golden hallo beside the sleeping Yasoda. Over 
Yogamaya bends Vasudava about to carry her. 

The pictures are quite si;westive. 



>JEW5 AND REPORTS 

SWAMI IANBSVARANANDA’s ARRIVAL AT NEW YORK 

Swnmi Jnanes«arananda wrhbleft Calcutta for New York last 
October, reached Boston on the 11th November and was received 
by Swami Akhilananda who went all the way from New York 
sdely for the purpose. After a dtort happy stay at Boston, both 
the Swami and proceeded to New York, reaching thereon the 16th. 
On Sunday, the ZOth November, the members of the Vedanta 
Societyof New York presented a cordial address of welcome to 
the new Swami In reply he spoke a few wholesome words which 
were highly appreciated by his new friends. Both at Boston 
and New York the Swami entertained the friends and admirers 
of Vedanta Society with his charming at music 

ANANDA ASHRAMA 

The famous Russian musical director, Leopold Stokowski of 
international reputation visited the Ashrama twice this year and 
stayed there for some time. 

The summer this year has been a specially fruitful one and 
has resulted in the reconstitution of the Los'Angeles Vedanta 
centre and the establishment of a Library and a Reading Room in 
connection with it. Daily meetings and special meetings on every 
Wednesday have been conducted. On the resumption of the 
LoS' Angeles centre Swami Paramananda delivered three public 
lectures in the Symphony Hall. His subjects were 'Tndias Gifts to 
the W'orld," ** The Great Yoga System of India " and “ Karma 
and Involulantry Healing.” 

A NEV SRI RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAM AT RANCHI 

The Ramakrishna Mission has recently started a new centre 
at Ranchi in a beautiful Bunglow, given away by Sreemati 
Indira Devi, the heiress 'of late Mr. Jyotirindra Nath Tagore of 
Calcutta. In accordance with the wi^h of the deceased, a Homoeo' 
pathic dispensary vfiU be started by (he Mission, where medicines 
and treatment to the poor Santhals would be given f ree.The house 
is situated four miles away from the town on a tableland, 2300 h 
above sea'level and commands the entire view of Ranchi. For 
the maintenance of the Ashram a small annual grant has also 
been provided. Swami Visuddhananda has been deputed by 
the Mission to take the charge of the Ashram and is to be 
assisted by another ^wami in his work. 
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RAWAKRISHNA MISSION. REUII^F YORK 
ACCOUNTS OP ORRI8SA FLOOD RBIIEF WORK 

(from I 9th sepiembbr TO IOth oecbmrbr, 1927.) 

' ' We beg to announce that the Ramakri Ana Mission has 
tloud its relief operations in Orissa, after giving the last distiv 
bution of rice at Hanspat on the 5th December and at Dehurda 
giving a distribution of blankets on the 10th December. I^m 
these two centres 1726 mds.'Zl seers of rice, 191 piecesof blankets 
and40piect;sof new cloths were distributed to the distrened 
inhabitants of 89 villages. 

The accounts given below will show that the total expendu 
ture of the work is Rs. 10,175'0'9, while we have received by 
donations from the public Rs S,%1'9'6 only. So exhausting our 
Provident Relief Fund, which is mainly intended for emergency 
and for giving a start to some relief work in the beginning, we 
had to make an advance of Rs. 1,82S'8'9 from the omer funds of 
the Mission. 

We appeal to our generous countrymen for their kind help to 
make up the deficit amount and also fill up the Provident Relief 
Fund and put us in a position to continue our work in future. 
Contributions may be sent to the President, Ramakrishna Mission, 
Belur Mach P. O. Dist ; Howrah. 

ACCOUNTS 

Receipts— Received by donations Rs. 5,961'9'6. By sale proceeds 
of articles Rs. 148'12'3. From Ramakrishna Mission PrO' 
vident Relief Fund Rs. 2,239'2'3. Advance from other 
funds of the Mission Rs. 1,825'8'9. Total Rs. 10,175'0'9. 

Expenditure— Rice for iccipients Rs. 8,714'7'6. Other food grain, 
9'15'3, Sacks Rs. ^-4'0, Transit 334'4'9, Travelling 
245'! 1'6, Equipments 69'5'0, Worker’s expenses (for 9 
workers) 348'7'6, Establishment 89'14'0, Stationery 12'12^, 
Postage 51'9'9, Medicine 24'13'0, Blankets 166'0'3, Pecuni' 
ary help 4'7'3, Miscellaneous 7'0'6. Total Rs. lO.nS'fW. 

Th. IW. December, 1917. , 

Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission. 

BIRTHDAY OP SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

The Sixtyesixth Birthday of Srimat Swami Vivekanan^ 
comes off on the 14th of January 1928. The Annivemry will 
be celebrated at the Sri Rjamakrishna Math, Brodies Road 
Mylapore, Madras, on Sunday, the 22nd inst. 

BIRTHDAY OP SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

The Ninety'third Birthday of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna 
falls this year pn Thursday, the 23rd of February next. .The 
Anniversary celebration takes place at the Sri Ramakrishna 
MaA, Mylapore, Madras on Sunday the 26th February, 1928. 
Feeding of tl>e Daridra^Narayanas will fotm one of ue most 
important items of the programme on both oedasious. . 
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“ Let the lion o( Vedanta roar." 

" Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘I am the Atman’." 

SWAMI ViVBKANANDA. 


LJ-. 

VoLuui XIV] FEBRUARY 1928 Nuvbu 10 


PRAYER 


qWHf wfr; I 
riliW srq]ir TOinfr 

wwnfil ^ II 

f in%iflnn 

Ill'll wiflt I 

« •fr PIT QW u 

He Who is without a second, Who niles over all 
causes, over all forms and germs ; Who rears the first'bom 
and wise Hiianyagarbha with knowledge, and whom He 
sees while he is born ; 

Himself formless but Who by His power makes dif' 
ferent forms, and Whose motive .no body knows ; from 
Whom comes the world in the beginning and Whither it 
goes in the end— may He endow us with good thoughts. 

Swetasvatara Upanishad. 



SPIRITUAL TAI.KS OF 
8WAMI BRAHMANANDA 

Q. Sir, how can we turn our mind to God ? 

A. By keeping company with the wise and good, by 
observing their daily performances and living them 
in your own life can you turn your mind to God. 
You are to imitate the ways and manners of those 
who have their minds turned towards Him. The 
great barrier that obstructs your correct vision of 
God is the doubts and confusions of your mind. 
Their nature is to haunt the mind and swing it to 
and fro running it after diverse objects. Remove 
them with the sharp sword of discrimination. If 
you are not able to do so by your own strength, 
seek the aid of those who are adept in it— the 
Sadhus. A beginner should sit beside holy men and 
listen to them with profound attention and retain 
their words of advice in his memory. But it does 
not end there; he must try, to realise what he 
learns from them. Bear in mind that neither talk, 
nor learning, nor study will lead you to realisation 
unless they are practised in life. And their practice 
in life is not at all possible without Brahmacharya 
or absolute continence. Hence Brahmacharya is 
very necessary. Many attempt to realise God by 
studying the scriptures; but they do not know 
that without Brahmacharya none can decipher the 
spirit of the scriptures,— what to speak of realising 
God. For va^^icKis reasons Brahmacharya is most 
necessary. If you have a desire to turn your mind 
to God and realise Him^'perform spiritual practices 
supported on Bfiffiinacharya. Y®** 

willing to read any books I would recommend to 
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you The Gotpel of Sri Ramakrishna and the like. 
Read and then try to realise what you come across. 
The more you read such books the more light you 
will find in them. Your knowl^e q| God by 
hearing is quite different from that ^cqmred by 
practising Sadhana. And this a^ih widely differs 
from the knowledge you acquire after realisation. 

(To a devotee.). Do you know what Nag Maha^ 
shaya used to say ?: “ It is easier,” said he, “ to earn 
fame than to renounce it. And he who can 
renounce it is a really great man.” He also said : 
“An anchored boat does not move forward by 
rowing.” The meaning is this, a man whose mind 
is deep rooted in lust and gold cannot proceed 
God'ward unless he can free himself from their 
deluding influences through austere Sadhana. God 
and enjoyment cannot go together. If you want 
the one you are to banish the other and vice versa. 
Human birth is a rare privilege, and having had 
this, if you do not strive after God, surely you are 
the most unfortunate creature on earth. Your 
human birth then will have been in vain. Sri San^ 
kara has said : “ Human birth, desire for salvation 
and the company of holy men are rare things on 
earth. Those who are endowed with all these 
three are verily the most fortunate amongst men.” 

Q. As for the best way of directing the mind inward to 
God Sri Ramakrishna has prescribed occasional 
retirement into solitude — whether for a day or a 
month or for a year as opportunity may permit ; and 
you assign the company of the holy. Now which 
of the two courses are we to follow— holy company 
or solitude ? 

A. Both are tru^ and both to be foI16wed. In the 
primary stage all on a sudden a man should, not 
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retire into solitude. Because it involves great 
danger. It has been noticed that many in their 
effort tQ cut off all human a^ciations have gone 
mad. Thwefore the restriction. But it is only 
when he has made some progress in the spiritual 
path that he can retire into solitude without much 
trouble. But you know for certain that true solit^ 
ude you can find nowhere in this world. Time 
space and causation are but too insignificant to hold 
it. It is beyond mind, beyond intellect. It can be 
felt only in Samadhi (mystic trance). It is identical 
with The Most Tranqi^. 


THE PROBLEM OF HINDU SOCIAL REFORM 

Concluded from p, 344 
By Swami Istoaranando 

Now to take up the question of caste to take another 
example. The reformer wants equalization of all castes and the 
orthodox are dead against it. For the method of the reform party 
is the destruction of the caste system by a free jumbling of all 
castes through inter^marriage and interKlining. But this is not 
new problem to the Hindus. It was as old as the Aryan culture 
and civilization and the solution of the problem was known for 
thousands of years. The Aryan culture when it began to spread 
through out the land met with communities of various types and 
standards of culture. Either they had to be completely destroy' 
ed as the Europeans did in Australia and 'America in the case of 
the aborigines or they had to be freely admitted into the Aryan 
fold without any restriction. In the first case it would have 
been a cruelty even if it were possible, in the second alternative 
there was the danger of the purity of the Aryan culture itself 
being lost. In this dilemma the leaders of the Aryan society 
struck out Ida media method known as the system of Vamas, 
which made room for the inclusion of all the various communi' 
ties living in India and all those aliens who came pouring into the 
l and during the later Buddhist period. As all these could not be 
jumbled up into one community, each v4s persuaded to live 
apart, but at the same time they were to assimilate the best of 
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Aryan culture in course of time, by getting enrolled into one o 
other of the Varnas, but not mixing up freely with other com- 
munities of the same Varna or other Varnas. Thus hundreds 
of these communities, coming within the fold of Hinduism, have 
become Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Sudras. Along with 
this process distinctions also naturally arose. The man of culture 
and ethical conduct is bound to be honoured and respected by 
another who has none of these. The weak bow down to the 
strong and the poor to the wealthy. These natural forces work- 
ing in society brought about tremendous inequalities between 
the privileged and the not privileged. And the effort of the 
later Acharyas have been to bridge the gulf and bring about an 
equaluation of all castes, but not through inter-marriage and 
inter-dining, but through the appropriation of the culture of the 
higher castes by the lower castes. The highest man in the land 
was the man of spiritual and ethical culture and the social stand- 
ing of a community was judged by this standard and so the 
solution of the Acharyas was to bring up all castes to the highest 
level by extending to them the best Hindu culture and thus 
equalue them. If the Brahmin is the highest caste and 
represent the highest ideal, let all become Brahmans, they 
said : '' By birth a man is a Sudra, by culture he becomes 

a Dwija, by study of the Vedas a Vipra and by Brahma- Jnana 

a Brahmana In the Mahabharata it is held that in the 
beginning all were Brahmans and that by Karma and Guna was 
humanity split up into various Varnas and that all should again 
go back to the Brahman caste and the injunction is there that all 
should appropriate the highest ethical, spiritual and social 
virtues. There is no necessity for giving up any one’s profession 
for that purpose, for in the Gf/o, Bhaga wan says: ‘‘By doing 
one’s own Dharma one attains to the highest goal And 
many castes have gone up by dint of culture from a lower 

social status to a higher. These could not get at first chances 

for inter-marriage, that is why in Hindu society a Brahman, a 
Kshatriya,or a Vaishyaof one denomination does not inter-marry 
or inter-din e with other communities of the same Varna. Later 
on these objections disappeared in many cases and by the force 
and virtue of culture, communities of equal standing inter-married. 
Prohibition of inter-marriage and inter-dining were only for such 
period as equality in Acharas and culture had not been established 
and once this was achieved the Acharyas knew that other things 
will come of themselves. Thus the great teachers and law givers 
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like Ramanuja and others worked at the basis and threw the 
highest ideals of the race broadcast down to the Hhan dalas. By 
this they avoided conflict and hatred between communities, 
while all had a chance to rise to substantial equality through 
Acharas and education. And this line of work will be the path 
of least resistance. So long as the other communities are left 
undisturbed any section has full liberty to adopt any measures 
for its self'improvement. And when real equality by education, 
culture, and wealth come into existence inter'fflarriage, inter* 
dining and all other things are bound to come. In the heat of the 
present controversy let us remember that the Vedanta, the 
religion proper of the Hindus, declares the innate and potential 
equality of all men, for in one and all is lodged the omnipresent, 
omnipotent, Atman, the ever pure, the ever free. Differences 
whether between communities or individuals are only in the 
manifestation ; and all are bound to manifest the highest divinity 
in course of time. And so the Chandala of this moment is to be* 
come the Brahman of the future. Vedanta therefore advo* 
cates all measures inaugurated for raising the lowest to the 
highest and strikes off all fetters from the oppressed and the 
downtrodden. The present state of the depressed classes is due 
to want of sufficient application of these high ideals of religion 
and Sanathana Dharma and the progress of all communities will 
be marvellously quickened if these ideas are applied in a larger 
measure. The Vedantin asks : “I am a shoe maker, you may be 
a king. I do not know how to govern the country you do not 
know to make a pair of shoes. How are you superior to me ? 1 
have got the same God in me as in you. What right have you 
to say that ail comforts and opportunities of life must be yours 
and none for me ?” Thus Vedanta will be the greatest equalu* 
ing agency in the future scheme of society. 

How is it then you may ask, that in spite of this Vedanta so 
much of inhuman cruelties and inequalities were perpetrated 
in the name of religion ? The reply is that in spite of the noble 
intentions of the Rishis and Acharyas, there have been diabolical 
men, demons in the past as there are now, who have tampered 
with the works of these great souled ones, in the days when 
Sanskrit with its prestige and authority was a sealed book to the 
vast majority. Such rules as that molten lead should be poured 
into the ear of a Sudra if he hears Sanskrit could not have come 
from the lips of these holy men who realised the divine in all 
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beings. These are clearly interpolations ; nay whole books have 
been fathered upon these men ot authority, in order to gain 
currency and therefore such things as do harm to social life 
must be ruthlessly rejected. Leaving out these we have to take 
up the frame work, the method and the goal of their labour and 
fill them with details as changed circumstances demand. At the 
same time in order to avoid future pitfalls all attempts at laying 
down rules to the minutest details must be avoided. Then was 
an attempt in India and it is not entirely out of currency, to 
bind society by rules and regulations from the cradle to the grave. 
Every minute detail of life must be lived through rules and the 
laws iguiding the life of the Nivritti Marga were imposed on men 
who had scarcely seen the path of Pravritii even. Because an 
ideal is great it does not mean that it is for all, without reference 
to his Adhikara or ability. Therefore society must be educated 
to grasp the principles which should guide their life and conduct, 
rather than kill it with exact formulas. Let the conduct, customs 
and manners adjust themselves as occassion requires and as 
society advances. 

The underlying idea of all reform must be to make the race 
strong and pure by educating the people in the spiritual, ethical, 
and social ideals of the race, not reform of the externals and 
titbits of details. What is wanted is a root and branch reform. 
What is the use of pruning all the dried up branches in a flower 
garden, if you do not water it ? Day after day more and more 
of these get dry and the plants die out. But if the plants are 
watered at the root we can prevent further dying up of the 
branches. Society too is a plant which must be nourished by 
the waters of pure, strong and great ideals, by positive ideas 
which shall nourish and invigorate it. All real reform should be 
therefore a feeding ot the national life with the fuel it wants. 
Let the nation grow in its own way— who can dictate its growth 
to it ? Therefore “ growth ”, ” evolution ” rather than reform 
must be our watch^word. Progress can never be an isolated 
change, without reference to the past. Isolated changes, changes 
for the sake of change, are meaningless and life is too precious 
to be cast away in the mire of sensation. Every new change 
must have a unity with the past and must be rooted in the past 
history of the race, in order that it might be ” progress ” and an 
expression of the life within along new channels and new ways. 
As the Swami Vivekananda says; '"All healthy changes are 
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the manifestations of the spiritual forces within and if these are 
strong and well adjusted society will arrange itself accordingly. 

Fanatical reforms have only defeated their own ends and 
retarded progress. Before the Negroes of America were liberated 
by a violent cutting of the knot in the American civil war, they 
were somebody's property and they were looked after by their 
owners at least for their selfish purposes. Now they are nobody's 
and any white man in America is free to lynch a Negro for the 
slightest offence without being punished by the magisterial 
authorities who ate his own kith and kin. In India the com' 
plaint is often heard that the free mingling of the sexes under 
the civilized regime has very often given opportunities iot 
license. That is danger of fanaticism and unless we avoid it we 
will while escaping from one evil fall into another. 

Evils exist in all societies in one form or another. “ If in 
India the earth is soaked with the widows' tears, in the West 
the sky is rent with the signs of the unmarried." Here there 
is the oppression of the caste of culture over the uncultured 
masses, in the West the poor are ground by the rich. Social 
evils arc chronic, they arc never completely cured. If it is 
solved in one form, it manifests in another form. It is good not 
to forget that as long as good exists so long there will be evil as 
well. The hope of'millineium might be a good driving power for 
working against evils, but after all history teaches that the 
world is not a bit happier in spite of all the reform of evils. 
Therefore nothing is to be gained by being fanatic over forms 
and externals. If real remedy is to come it can come only by 
the reform of the whole mass. 

And lastly we have to remember that the leaders of the 
Hindu society in the past were Rishis, men who having 
realized the goal of life themselves, were fully qualified to guide 
society along safe paths. They kPew the end and purpose of 
human evolution and the laws of this evolution and so they had 
definite aims and ideals in their scheme of reforms, whereas the 
present day reforms are mostly guided by men whose judgments 
are based on the likes and dislikes of the Westerner, whose 
approval and patronage are of greater value to them, than the 
abiding 'interest of their own race. And further the Rishis 
were men of character, purity, truthfulness, sincerity, unselfish' 
ness, and love as are fit to lead society in any age or clime 
and we too :f we want to reform society and make any abiding 
influence on it will have to be like them. 



STORY OF SRI SANKARACHARYA’S LIFE 

(CHILDHOOD) 

By Swami Atulananda 

Some twelve centuries after the advent of Lord Buddha the 
spiritual condition in India, the land of his birth, was deplorable, 
indeed. The country was still under the sway of Buddhism, but 
it was Buddhism far removed from the pure Dharma taught by 
the Lord himself. The country had become thoroughly cor^ 
rupted. The masses were ignorant and superstitious ; the priests' 
under the garb of religion, were given to heinous practices. It 
came to such a pass that the gods in heaven wept for humanity. 
They approached Mahadeva, the Lord of gods, and implored 
him to take human birth once again to save the world from 
destruction. 

Mahadeva, the merciful, heard their supplications. As a 
current of air he entered into the womb of Vishistha, a pure and 
pious Brahmin woman, then at prayer before his image in a 
temple in South India. In course of t*me the lady Vishistha was 
delivered of a beautiful boy. She named him Sankara. 

About the same time, in different parts of India, lesser gods 
also took human birth to assist Mahadeva in his great under' 
taking of restoring truth and righteousness on earth. These 
gods we will meet later on as Sankara's chosen disciples. 

When he was three years old Sankara lost his father, and 
it was left to Vishistha to raise the child. This she did with 
great love and wisdom. 

Marvellous stories are told about the precocious boy. When 
only a year old he knew the letters of the alphabet ; in his second 
year he learned to read ; and when he was three years old he 
knew parts of the scriptures by heart. Now he would sometimes 
utter words far beyond the comprehension of the simple village 
folk. And when his mother pondered over the significance of 
of these utterances others would laugh and tell her not to heed 
the prattle of a little child. 

Miracles are related from even an early date in the child's 
life. It happened one day— Sankara was then seven years old— 
that his mother, already advanced in years and feeble, on her 
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way to the river for her daily bath, fainted from weakness. The 
child found her, and called for assistance. With great difficulty the 
old lady was brought to her home. But now she felt very 
unhappy, indeed, for no longer was she able to go to the distance 
and take her ceremonial bath in the sacred stream. 

Sankara could not bear to see his mother grieved. Drawing 
very close he tried to console her. But it was of no avail. Then 
he prayed fervently that the Lord might comfort her, and 
behold ! The Lord being pleased with the boy's earnestness and 
faith, and his great love for his mother, spoke in a whispering 
voice, “Go, and call the river to follow you to your home.” 

The boy obeyed, and stretching out his little hands, called 
as loud as he could, “ Oh Mother Ganges," follow me and come 
to our hoxise, that mother may bathe in your holy waters !” At 
once the river left her bed and running up the bank, followed 
the boy. From that day the river flowed by the house, and the 
lady Vishistha could again take her sanctifying baths. With 
palms joined she could pray again, “ Oh Mother ! Holy Current ! 
Merciful One! Make me pure, wash away my sins with your 
immortal waters." 

Now it is written that the boy Sankara secretly came to 
know, that wise men had examined his horoscope, and that ac' 
cording to their reading two paths were open to him. Should he 
choose to live a worldy life he would pass away before he reach' 
ed maturity; but' should he decide to renounce the world, even in 
childhood, and devote himself to the service of God and humanity, 
his life would be prolonged, and he would do great good to the 
world. 

Strange to relate, when he was only eight years old, this 
exceptional child was possessed with an irresistable urge to leave 
the world and live a godly life. He knew it would pain his 
mother, but he had to choose between her and God. Soondif' 
ferent occasions, to her utter consternation, he would plead with 
his mother to allow him to depart from the house and become a 
Sannyasin, or wandering monk. 

But which mother can give up her only boy and allow him 
to wander away from her, especially at such a tender age ? She 

* Sacred streams in India, though they bear differept names, arc oftep 
addressed as " Mother Gangs." 
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would not hear of it, and she met his repeated requests with tears 
and lamentations. When you grow up," she said, " you may 
become a monk." 

“ But, mother, it has been thus ordained from above," was 
all the boy could plead. " It is God's will.” As her only reply, 
Vishistha wept. Sankara confounded by his mother's attitude 
sought refi^ie in the Lord. " Oh Lord," was now his constant 
prayer, “ make it possible for me to do Thy work.” 

One day, seated on the bank of the river, the boy thought, 
"If I want to become a Sannyasin I must get rid of worldly 
desires ". And at once he ordered these desires to leave him. 
The desires, thus commanded, fled and entered into the body of 
a crocodile near by, in the river. Then Sankara himself plunged 
into the stream. Now he began to cry out loudly, “Help! 
Help ! a crocodile is chasing me I" 

Old Vishistha hearing the cry came hurrying towards the 
river, and seeing her son in danger, was about to jump into the 
water, when Sankara called to her, “ Don't come, mother ! Save 
me by allowing me to take Sannyasa ! Save me ! The crocodile is 
coming ! Give your consent ! If you allow me to 'become a monk 
the crocodile will go away!” 

Vishistha intent on saving her son, cried, " Come my child : 
I consent: Come to your mother!" Immediately the crocodile 
disappeared, and the boy was saved. 

Shortly after, Sankara set out on his wanderings. First he 
went in search of a Guru who would initiate him in the holy 
order of Sannyasa. He came to the Narmada river, and on the 
hank of the stream he saw a beautiful Ashrama. Everything 
looked quiet and serene. The trees were laden with fruits, and 
flowers bloomed in abundance. 

Entering the place he saw a Yogi in deep meditation. Struck 
with admiration for the holy man, he softly and reverently 
approached him. Watching the silent figure, seated upright 
features serene, eyes closed, the body steady like a]rock, Sankara 
thought that the noise of the river tumbling over rocks and 
boulders might^disturb the Yogi's 'meditation. So he ran to the 
river, and in a loud voice commanded her to stop her noise. But 
the river danced along, as merrily and noisy as ever. Then, 
Sankara with his whole mind fixed on the Yogi, ordered the river 
to enter into his Kamandalu (water pot). Thus the entire stream 
was caught in a little water pot, and there was perfect silence. 
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When the Yogi at last opened his eyes, Sankara approaching 
him with folded hands, said, “ Holy sir, long have I searched for 
one who could show me the way to freedom. At last I have 
found you. Be kind to me and accept me as your disciple." 
The Yogi asked, “ Who are you ? You seem very young to apply 
for initiation." Then Sankara replied with a clear voice, full of 
conviction, " I am neither a boy nor a man, neither a girl nor 
a woman. I am not the body. I am the Atman, the Spirit Divine.” 
The Yogi (Govindapada was his name) pleased with the reply, 
blessed Sankara, and accepted him as his disciple. 

Now when Sankara had imprisoned the river in his Kaman^ 
dalu, the water creatures left in the dry river bed, were in great 
distress. They wept and cried for the river. Govindapada 
hearing their cries, called Sankara, and said, “ My boy, I do not 
hear the sweet music of the Narmada river, I hear only the cries 
of fishes and other creatures. Go, and release the river, that all 
may be happy again." Then Sankara opening his Kamandalu let 
the river flow out. And the Narmada danced and sang as before 
and the fishes were happy and silent. 

Govindapada observing all that had happened, was elated. 
“ My son," he addressed Sankara, “ you have come at last. Long 
have I waited, and as I was advancing in years, sometimes I 
feared that the words of the Devas would prove false. For it 
was told me that a boy would come to me who would imprison 
the river in his Kamandalu, and that that boy would become my 
disciple and would restore religion to its former purity. That 
boy you are. You are enlightened, you are free. But a slight 
covering of Maya obscures your vision. Otherwise, how could 
you live in this world and fulfil your mission ? God, Himself, has 
placed it there. Come, 1 will now properly initiate you, and 
then we will together go to Benares. In that sacred place I will 
give up my body. In Samadhi my soul will enter the One Great 
Existence and you will l^gin your mission. You will expound 
the holy Vedas, and you will write their commentaries. The 
world will marvel'at the power of your intellect. Take this staff, 
and with it travel all over India. As Mahavakya (The great 
Mantram) I give you ‘ Tatwamasi,' ‘Thou art That.’ With it 
always in mind conquer the world for religion." 

While at Benares, Sankara, one day remembering his high 
birth as a Br;> nmin, allowed pride to enter his heart. Then the 
Lord) to protect His devotee, taught him a lesson. So when 
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Sankara the following morning returned from hit purifying bath 
in the Ganges, the Lord Himself, in the guise of a low'caste man, 
stepped in his way. 

Sankara, the high'Caste Brahmin, told the low'Caste to get 
out of his way, and to be careful not to defile him with his 
touch, for should he touch him, Sankara would have to purify 
himself again by another bath in the sacred river. At this, the 
low'caste laughed, and calling his dogs, (also impure creatures), 
obstructed Sankara's way. Sankara was furious. But the low' 
caste makes fun of him, and theasays to his dogs, “ You have 
more brains than that proud Brahmin. He sees only the body. 
He does not seem to know that the soul is beyond caste, and is 
one and the same in all beings. He utters the highest teachings 
of Vedanta, but in his life he does not demonstrate these truths. 
I spit on his Brahminhood and learning." 

Sankara, hearing this, marvels, “ What does it mean ? These 
are not the words of an ignorant low'caste man. Such words 
can come only from a knower of Brahman, from one who knows 
the true nature of the Soul. Surely, this lowly form conceals 
a great being." Prostrating, he prays, “ Oh Lord, do not deceive 
me. Reveal Thyself to me.” 

Then his eyes are opened. The low'Caste has vanished, and 
before him stands a Being of celestial glory. And the dogs are 
transformed to Devas. And a voice speaks softly, “ My child, 
never be proud of birth or learning. He who with heart and 
soul humbly worships Me, he is My beloved devotee." It was 
a lesson that Sankara never forgot. 

At Benares, Sankara met his first disciple. A youth, named 
Sanandan, travelling far and wide in search of a Guru, at last 
came to the Holy City. There, day and night, in a loud voice, 
he called on Viswanath, the .Lord of the Universe, to lead him 
to a Guru who would liberate him from the bondage of this 
world, and help him towards God'realitation. 

Sankara saw the youth, and struck with his sincerity, halted 
and spoke to him. Then, in a flash, the youth's past, present and 
future states of mind were revealed to him. Sanandan, he saw, 
would be one of his most faithful followers. He embraced the 
boy and said, “ Come, the world needs us. Follow me, I accept 
you as my disciple." 

The youth was wonder-struck. He jumped to his feet. No 
doubt, the Lord had heard his prayer. His Guru had come. 
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Falling at Sankara's feet he offered himself heart and soul to his 
new master. 

The life of this first disciple makes a wonderful ktory. He 
was GurU'Bhakti personified. In his life was actually seen that 
true love for the Guru is a means to liberation. In the scriptures 
it is written that “Without reading even a single Veda the 
GurU'Bhakta will know all Vedas." In Sanandan's life this was 
shown to be true. It was his greatest delight to serve his Gura 
This he considered his highest duty, his religion. 

Sankara was highly pleased with Sanandan, and showed 
him many favours. This, the other disciples could not under' 
stand. They called Sanandan an ignorant fellow because he did 
not study as they did. They wondered why Sankara loved him 
so much, for he did not even perform the religious duties which 
they themselves so carefully observed. Sanandan was only serv' 
ing and slaving for his master. How could he learn anything 
that way ? But Sankara understood the nature of his disciple. 

Once it happened that Sankara being in need of something, 
as usual, called for Sanandan. The youth, however, did not 
come. Sankara was surprised. He asked the other disciples 
where Sanandan might be. They replied that he had gone to the 
other side of the river to perform some duty, and that probably 
he had not yet been able to secure a boat to take him back. 

Sankara went to the river, and called loudly. This time 
Sanandan heard the call, and he ran towards the river. But 
there was no boat to take him across, and the current was swift. 
What to do ? His beloved master was calling, he must be in 
need of him. He must go at once. Then he thought, “ He who 
is able to tate me safely across the rough ocean of life, would he 
not be able to take me across this river ?" Placing his feet upon 
the water he found that he did not sink down. The river sup' 
ported him. Wherever he put his feet, lotus flowers appeared 
to hold him up. Thus he reached his master. 

Sankara blessed him, and said, " Sanandan, from this day I 
name you Padmapada, the lotus'footed." The other disciples 
seeing all this, now understood the greatness of this unread un' 
sophisticated, hard working felloW'disciple. They saw the 
power of GurU'Bhakti. 

(To be Continued) 



THE SOUL OF INDIA 

By Prof. P. N> Srimoasachariar, M. A. 

The soul of a nation is its inner life and genius expressing 
itself in its manifold activities, and imparting its peculiar mean- 
ing to them. Each nation develops a Somlharma along the lines 
of its individuality, and contributes its share to the soul of the 
universe, like a facet in a precious gem. A cultural hothouse is 
opposed to the laws of continuity. India is the symbol of soul 
power and Saiill. She stands for spiritual unity and synthetic 
vision. Brute force works by terrorism and cowardice, and 
breeds bitterness, but India knows the art of transmuting such 
force into a beneficent and redemptive activity. The heart of 
India lies in her apacity for harmonising differences. In assimi- 
lating alien cultures and absorbing whatever is trae and good in 
them, India is as free and fresh to day, as she was in the beginn- 
ingless dawn of her civilization. She has suffered from infinite 
hazards and hardships, and still her staying and sustaining power 
is amazing : she stands deathless, and soars to the Heavens with 
her Himalayan serenity, and vivifies the world with her Gange' 
tic goodness and love. 

It is the innate aspiration of India to realize the unity of 
things. The bewildering variety presented by Modern India in 
all aspects of life sometimes fills the best of us with doubt and 
despair. But the infinity of the details and the differences that 
divide us is the very argument that suggests their underlying 
unity. Other countries arc interested in standardizing life and 
establishing uniformity. But such a course is neither possible^ 
nor practicable in India. She has a magical power of her own, 
by which she converts mechanism into spirituality, and machine 
guns into messengers of peace. The soul of India is eternal. 
India feels, wills, and thinks, and is really spiritual. This five- 
fold truth is enshrined respectively in her science, art, ethics, 
philosophy, and religion and illustrated in the lives of her heroes. 
If the permanency of a civilization is to be tested by its inherent 
capacity to produce poets and philosophers, and sages and saints 
from all tanks of society, then India is the only PunyaBhumlUxat 
satisfies this condition, and maintains the dignity of perpetual 
youth and motherhood. It is a false notion that she is stagnant 
and sterile in the present age, and it is dispelled by the very 
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mention of her five typical sons, J. C. Bose, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, Swami Vivekananda, and Sri Rama« 
‘ krishna. The spirit of her synthetic vision is incarnate in their 
respective messages of the five noble principles, via, the unity of 
life, beauty, love, truth and religion. We may state their mess' 
ages more or less in their own inimitable words. 

Mr. Bose brings out the ultimate unity of all scientific ende^ 
avour. Sdence seeks the one in the many, and sees the same 
truth in Physics, Physiology, and Psychology. There is the 
same march of law in the living and the nonliving. There is 
really no barrier or boundary line between the realms of life and 
matter. The metals, the plants, and the animals give the same 
answers to the same questions. Their responses and reactions 
are similar, and they exhibit the same phenomena of fatigue and 
exaltation under stimulants. Drugs and other irritants depress or 
facilitate their growth. In these mute companions there is the 
same tremulousness and death spasm, like the thrills of life, there 
is such a thing as the throb of things. Nature is as much awake 
in the lowest things, as she is in the highest thought. The diffe' 
rence is only in the degree of evolution. Inorganic matter is not 
really inert, or indifferent to the demands of life. It has the 
potency and promise of inner growth. It responds to the extern 
nal stimulus like the living germs and irritable like them. Metals 
for example may be killed by means of poison. Likewise though 
apparently passive, the plant responds to the stimulus like the 
animal. The stimuli may come from contact, gravity, tempe' 
rature, or light. But in all cases it is sensitive to shocks and 
stimulation. Alcohol increases excitability for a while, and chlo' 
form kills the plant. The plant has the power of movement and a 
beating tissue resembling the heart. The flow of the sap is its 
circulation of blood, and it can be depressed or stimulated by the 
agent. The plant is provided with a nervous tissue, and there 
are sensory and motor impulses to and from the executive centre. 
In this way it perceives changes in tlie environment, and executes 
movements in response to them. The dying plant exhibits signs 
of death. Thus we see the essential unity in the responsivity of 
the living and the non-living. Their inner life, growth, and 
death are governed by the same laws. In the sap and the 
sensations there is the same surging of life, and the seeking after 
the One. '’'he tremour of plant life is not merely transmitted but 
gets transformed into the soul of man. Life incarnates in the 
metal, and gets immortal in the man, Thus India with her pecu' 
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liar spiritual habit secs truth face to face, and witnesses the 
victory of co-operation over competition. 

The poetic spirit of Modern India finds its fullest expression 
in the life and message of Rabindranath. The poet does not infer 
truth, but has a direct intuition of the wholeness and harmony of 
things. He has the ‘ vision and faculty Divine’, by which he 
reaches the soul of goodness in things evil. Art releases us from 
the routine of life, and reveals the inner joy of creation. West- 
ern thought reduces man to a machine, and dissects spiritual unity 
to mere physical units. It is no profit to triumph over external 
nature, and be tyrannised by the passions that rage from within. 
Mechanism and mammon-worship only end in compartmental 
views and cut-throat competition. Culture is opposed to Krupp 
guns. The world is not a dead machine, but a living whole. But 
all this docs mean that India should return to the past, or take to 
other worldlincss. A slavish clinging to the past is as fatal to 
growth as the spirit of modernizing. Free nationalism should be 
expansive and not exclusive. Indian culture was born in the 
forest, and is expansive, but western culture was born in the city, 
and therefore exclusive. Nature is not hostile, or alien to the 
aspirations of man. Separating man and nature is like dividing 
the bud and the blossom. The poet seizes the beauty that is in 
nature internal and external, and loses himself in the rapture of 
that communion. The same spirit shines in the stars above and 
the soul within. God is not a Being who is beyond the universe, 
but is immanent in it as the life of its life. The Infinite is realis- 
ed in the finite. The world is a witness to His living presence. 
It vibrates with the joy of sharing in the Eternal and becoming 
one with it. The world song cannot be separated from the Eter- 
nal Singer. Other worldlincss is as harmful to spiritual growth 
as sense enjoyment. The body is not to be starved and slain ; it 
is really a gateway to God. The flower that comes from the dust 
is offered to the Deity. Life is to be spiritualised, and dedicated 
to love and service. To the seer, death belongs to life as much 
as birth. The child cries out when the mother takes it away 
from the right breast, but in the next moment it has its consola- 
tion in the left. Death is but a renewal of life. Sorrow and 
suffering have a purifying effect on the soul. True blessedness 
consists in shifting the centre from the self to God, and being lost 
in the bliss of Divine communion. 

Mahatma Gandhi is the embodiment of the moral purity and 
power of modern India. He is a tapanin who has an immortal 
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faith in self'purification and love, and a yegin that seeks 
salvation through incessant toil in the service of humanity. To 
him politics and economics without a religious motive is like a 
death'trap that kills the soul. The meaning of moral genuis is 
summed up in the word t'a^p^a'S'V'i'n, which may be regarded as 
the atlaikthara of morality. (1) Truth is no expediency ; it has 
intrinsic and absolute value. (2) AUmsa is self-suffering even unto 
death, and consists in the conquest of tyranny by love. (3) In the 
process of sclf'purification the control of the Palate and the Pas- 
sion is indispensable. f4) Abhaga or fearlessness arises from the 
sense of identifying oneself with the eternal Self that is the rock 
of ages and courting even imprisonment and death in the pursuit 
of truth. (5) Swadhesism is the practice of Svadarma in the 
economic life. There is a vital relation between the supreme 
Good and the economic goods. Economics that hurts morality is 
unmoral and sinful. The spinning wheel is the left lung of India 
and having lost it we suffer from galloping consumption. Mills 
cannot grow like mushrooms. Khaddar has a soul about it, which 
the mill has not. The spinning wheel sings the joy of freedom 
and spells an equitable distribution ol wealth. It is the only 
solution of the chronic poverty of the millions of India’s Daridra- 
narayanas. (6) Vernacularitation does justice to the unity of 
Indian thought and language, and Hindi alone can be the Lingua 
franca of India without in any way affecting the growth of other 
languages. (7) Non-thieving is the practice of simplicity and 
contenment. It is immoral for a man to own more than what is 
needed for his life. 

Ahitrsa is the key to conduct and universal harmony, and 
sums up the moral code ol the Mahatma. Violence is the law of 
the brute. It starts with blind fury, and ends in retaliation. Evil 
£S sterile and self-destructive. It maintains itself by the implica- 
tion of good that it contains. Evil is never overcome through 
evil : ceases only through good. Self-purification comes through 
suffering woes and forgetting wrongs. It is by self-suffering that 
we wean the wicked man from his career of crime, and thus 
release the forces of peace and good-will. Non-violence is no 
passive acquiescence or harmlessncss, but a positive resistance of 
evil, in which the whole soul ranges itself against wickedness. 
The Gita is the gospel of fight between good and evil, and sym- 
bolises the duel that goes on in oui hearts. But in resisting the 
evil we do not hate the evil-doer. By doing good to hi^ we 
redeem him, and efface the evil itself. Non-violence is sohd but 
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silent self'sacrifice, and is no bluff or bluster. It is thus the basic 
truth of Hindxiism. It is the reliance onGod who is the rock of ages 
with a humble and contrite heart, and it insists on the abmlute 
absence of ilbwill against all that lives including the sub'human 
species. The cow is a poem of pity, and by protecting the cow 
we protect the whole dump creation of God, of which it is the 
symbol. Untouchability is the excresence of Hinduism and the 
device of Satan. It is an age-long curse, a crime against humanity 
and the greatest blot on Hinduism, for which there is no Sastraic 
sanction at all. Its nemesis is seen in our being treated as social 
lepers in western society. The Daridranarayanas are really our 
blood brothers. The Mahatma justifies the principle of f^arntt' 
Tama as a social order based on self-restraint and division of duties, 
but is entirely opposed to its modern practice rooted in prestige 
and piivilege. He proclaims the all-inclusive character of 
Hinduism. 

Swami Vivekananda, the apostle of modern Hindu thought, 
accepts the challenge of the west, establishes the universality of 
Vedanta, and invites the world to share in its innate hospitality. 
The Veda$ embody the eternal truths of spiritual life, and form 
the fountain from which the founders of religions draw their in- 
spiration. The sacred books of the world are but pages in the 
reading of the Infinite, and God's book is not yet finished. The 
theme of the V edanla is the discovery of the One without a 
second, which exists by itself, and explains all things. It recog- 
nises the play of the Infinite in the finite, and insists on the 
solidarity of human life. The Infinite is not in the muscle or the 
machine, but is the eternal Atman by knowing which everything 
else is known. Religion is not in dogma or doctrines but in the 
realisation of the Atman. The V edanta begins with the external 
and the personal, and ends with the internal and the impersonal. 
It is a progress from truth to higher truth, till the highest is 
realised. To the Swami the Adwaita is the highest reading of 
the absolute. The Vedanta teaches the infinity of man. Men 
are not w ea klings born in sin and suffering, but are the children 
of iounortal bliss. The oneness of Atman is the eternal sanction 
of'morality, and provides for true brotherhood and love. The 
theory of Iihtam affords the fullest and freest scope for the choice 
of one's religion. The idea of renunciation is the very basis of 
Vedantic experience. The West tries to solve the problem of ‘on 
how much a man can live ' but the East ‘on how little a man can 
live *. India really lives in the cottages and the Daridranarg' 
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yanas. DonVtouchism must go, and the down'trodden masses 
should be rescued from poverty and illiteracy, and become alive 
to their Vedantic strength. India should preserve the Hindu 
soul and the Mahomedan body. The central truth of Hinduism 
is the ancient teaching that what exists is One, though the sages 
call it variously. It comes down through the ages, and is mingled 
in our blood. Philosophies are not contradictory, but only com' 
plementary, and Dmaiia is as much a part and parcel of the 
Vedanta as Adoaila. Sects may multiply, but sectarianism should 
go. Hinduism as an all'comprehensive religion based on rations' 
lity and synthetic insight accepts and absorbs whatever is good 
in other religions, and has the highest claim to universality. 

The religious spirit of Modern India becomes fully alive in 
Sri Ramakrishna. His life affords the most inspiring illustration 
in modern times of the manifold ways, in which the mystic 
experiences God. He summed up in his life the strivings of 
every sect and religion, and discovered, by his synthetic 
intuitions their underlying harmony. He was like a honey 
bee, gathering and drinking the Divine nectar that is concealed 
in the creeds of the world. Religion is one, but religions are 
the varied expressions of the same truth. Like the radii of a 
circle, all religions radiate from and converge to the same spiri' 
*ual centre. Religion is the sdence of specializing in God. Sri 
Ramakrishna had an irrepressible craving for God in all His 
manifold forms, and his varied Sadhanas reveal the intensity to 
his spiritual yearning. His whole being hungered for God, and 
those who are mystically inclined can alone have a glimpse of 
his spiritual restlessness and agony. When the spiritual storm 
raged overhis body, even the senses would swoon away, and 
stop functioning. To abolish the idea of sex he would actually 
worship all women as the manifestations of the Divine Mother. 
His body would recoil from contact with sense values, as 
naturally as it would respond to the Divine call. To get rid of 
the idea of status he would wash unclean places like a sweeper. 
For days together he would sit like a statue absorbed in Samadhi. 
As the result of his unique Badhanas he was blessed with a 
variety of Divine visions including Islamic and Christian 
experiences. To Sri Ramakrishna God is both personal and 
impersonal, and the founder of every religion is an incarnation 
of the same Universal spirit. Religion is not in the realm of 
rituals and books, but is a direct experience of God. The four 
ytgat are different roads to the same goal. The starting points 
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may vary. The gnmt has an intellectual bent, but the Bhdkta 
is drawn by emotion ; the karma yogin has an active tempera^ 
ment, and the Yogi is for self'control and Samadkl, but the goal of 
all is the same; it is God^realisation. There is no need for criti' 
cism, conversion, and cruelty. The Allah of Islam and the Father 
in Heaven of Christianity are the same as Brahman. 

The abiding faith of India in synthetic unity is thus realised 
in the deeper life of her great heroes. A Bose sees the whole 
universe pulsating with the life of God. The art genuis of India 
discovers the underlying harmony and wholeness of things. Her 
moral spirit incarnates in a Gandhi, and restates her gospel of 
enthroning love in the heart of all beings. Her Swamis proclaim 
to the ends of the world her message of God in all faiths and 
philosophies. But it is in her sages and saints that the spirit of 
India finds its highest fulfilment. Thus we see that synthesis and 
tanti are the soul of India. The Indian inherits ‘ the idea of the 
ultimate and the universal that is behind the particulars'. The 
threads of different cultures and creeds are woven into a fabric, 
and worn by the -Mother. The details furnished by experience 
form the food of the synthetic mind. The Indian mind is cultural 
and not credal. True culture is neither insular nor exclusive, but 
it is expansive and international. Indian genius is not confined 
to the country, but it really belongs to the world. The best 
Indians are the most impersonal, and yet they do not sacrifice 
their individuality. India has faith not in conquest and convert 
sion, butin peaceful invasion into the domain of alien cultures, 
and absorbing them by her aggressive love. Her Asokas, 
Akbars, and Shivaiis were interested more in cultural apprecia^ 
tionthan in mere militant annexation, and their faith was rooted 
in unity and not in unformity. India is today the battle ground 
of the creeds, the cultures, and the communal feelings of the 
world and India alone has the power to harmonise these 
differences. She alone of all the nations has the tradition and 
opportunity of realising the ideals of the solidarity of man and 
the fraternity of faiths.* 


From the Rtchaiyappa's College Magazine, Madras. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 

Neglect of the Meues 

An impartial observerof the various meetings and conferences 
that are being held in the country from time to time, cannot but 
feel that the interests of the masses have not received the 
attention they deserve. To the humble worker toiling in the 
remote village farm, as well as to the ordinary labourer on the 
streets of the city, such gatherings seem to have very little mea- 
ning. When told of these, the poor ryot asks vacantly how they 
are going to help him to solve the momentous problems that 
face him most grimly. He has in fact not much enthusiasm for 
these activities of the educated classes. The city bred intellect' 
ual again, does not feel any enthusiasm even for the many things 
which the illiterate country folk value and revere. The village 
fairs and pilgrimages, rural feasts and sports eagerly looked 
forward to by our so'called rustic brethren have lost all meaning 
to our present day educated classes. The writer, had the chance 
of witnessing recently a local festival in a mofussil town. On 
that occasion thousands of labourers and farmers gathered 
together, forming numerous parties and processions, to bid fare' 
well to the Goddess of Cholera, and the roads were impassable 
even for pedestrians. But strange to say, the town hall, the 
tennis courts and other resorts of the intellectual people looked 
quite busy and active. Even many of the upper class men did 
not seem to be aware of the significance of the festival, and those 
who knew could scarcely disguise their contempt for the feelings 
and sentiments that drew the vast gathering. Hence it is that 
our upper classes have not as yet succeeded in touching the 
hearts of the vast majority of the labouring masses, who even 
sometimes look upon them with suspicion. 

Need for Active Sympathy 

It is impossible to emphasise too strongly this want of 
sympathy and co'operation on the part of the people who are 
comparatively better off in society. Some of our national and 
fnmmiinal movements have begun to approach the masses. But 
they do this not so much for taking interest in questions vital to 
the people as for securing votes for the party candidates. The 
poor labourer in rural areas, however, is quite unconcerned as 
to the success or failure of any particular candidate's contesting 
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scats in the Legislative Council or local bodies. Previously he 
might have entertained some hopes for a better prospect from the 
“vote seekers” and their agents, who were profuse in 
their promises. But now after his repeated disillusionments, 
he has come to know that whoever might succeed, he will have 
all the same to toil day and night without being able to earn a 
living wage to feed himself and his family. The masses cannot 
be blamed for this mentality for except Mahatma Gandhi’s khadi 
movement no lonstructive programme has been taken up to 
mitigate thr^ ^ rinding poverty of the teemin;.- millions of 
India. However little might have been the actual 
work done, tlie need for bettering the condition of the 
poor seems '.:o be gradually enga^'ing the attention of the political 
and social workers in the land. By way of illustration we may 
refer to the speech of theChar sMan of the Reception Comniittee 
tif the last (’on. ress held in M iras— “ There u the. most urgent 
need for th* pro pagation of higl'.cr economic idols in the country. 
The workers cr the Congress »hould carry to the ryots not only 
a political but aiso an economic message. The cultivator should 
be familiarised with the modern methods of agriculture and 
with the immense uscfulncs.s of the co-operative movement. 
Vast tracts of hnd maybe cultivated, and the wealth of the 
country enormously increased if only our ryots will understand 
and use the modern methods of agriculture.” We are not 
aware if any definite action has been taken up on the lines 
suggested above. 

The Condition of the Masses 

The indifferent attitude of the higher classes towards the 
common people is slowly undergoing a welcome change. This is 
further borne out by the fact that the president of the Indian 
National Congress also did not fail to make a reference to 
the miserable lot of our toiling masses in his address—” The 
general economic condition of the workers in the fields 
and factories, who between themselves constitute more than 
three^fourths of the total population of the country, is such 
that it is with difficulty that they can keep body and soul 
together. They are overworked and under ^paid, ilbfcd, ilbclothed 
and badly ^housed. Their power of resistance to disease is so low 
that they fall easy victims to the ravages of epidemics. Cholera 
plague, influenza, smalLpox and malaria claim their heavy toll of 
millions year after year,” Indeed, the condition of the poor in 
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the village is pitiable. The vast majority of the pooi^ classes in 
India do not get a square meal a day. Ill^f ed and ill'clad the 
poor has, besides, to live in an atmosphere of constant fear. The 
village priest, the evil'spirits, the landlord, the police, the money 
lender— all these threaten him at every step. The fear does not 
kill him, if it did there would has been some solace. It paralyses, 
brutalises, takes humanity out of him. Before we talk of rural 
sanitation, Co-operative societies, improved methods of agri- 
culture,village schools and the like— these are the usual remedies 
suggested for rural re-construction -we have to see that this 
demon of fear is exercised, and the people are made to feel that 
they too are men in the midst of men. Speaking of the problem 
of the masses says Swami Vevekananda, “ The poor, the low, 
the sinner in India have no friends, no help; they cannot rise 
try however they may. They sink lower and lower every day, 
they feel the blows showering upon them by a cruel society, and 
they do not know whence the blow comes. They have forgotten 
that they too are men and the result is slavery. * * * • No 
amount of politics would be of any avail until the masses in India 
arc once more well educated, well fed and well cared for. * • * • 
Therefore I say, set yourselves to the task of spreading education 
among the masses. Tell them and make them understand, ‘ You 
are our brothers— a part and parcel of our bodies and we love 
you and never hate you.’ If they receive this sympathy 
from you their enthusiasm for work will be increased a hundred 
fold." The first thing to do then is to awaken the best indi- 
viduality ruthlessly suppressed by poverty, oppression and fear. 

The Plan of Work 

Although this message was delivered to the people of India 
more than thirty years ago, so far it has not sufficiently attracted 
the notice and attention of those for whom it was meant. It is 
a truism that man cannot be made virtuous by an Act of Parlia- 
ment: similarly we cannot make our masses manly and self- 
reliant by paper schemes and resolutions. It appears to us that 
the work among the masses should not be mixed up with party 
politics. It is not necessary that every village worker should 
become a Sannyasin; but it is highly essential that he should 
be a man of true self-sacrifice, and should not be subject to the 
shifting and exciting influence of party ambitions and schisms. 
In our opinion the most practical and beneficial khaddar move- 
ment might have had greater success if only it had begun free 
from all political bias and associations. The same is true of the 
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question of temperance or elevation of the depressed classes. 
In spite of some laudable attempt in the direction of focussing 
public opinion regarding the methods of work for village recon' 
struction and economic improvement of the masses, we have not 
yet succeeded in rousing sufficient interest in ourselves and our 
countrymen as to any comprehensive and practical scheme of 
work. The various Social Service Leagues, the Depressed 
Classes' Missions, The Servants of India Society, The Young 
Men's Christian Association, The Salvation Army, The Rama' 
krishna Mission and other associations have all to their credit, 
some notable achievements, and what is still more valuable, 
practical experience gained in the course of their actual work. 
It strikes us as a very desirable step towards the solution of the 
problem, if all the organii;ations could upon a common platform, 
free from all bias and controversial atmosphere, exchange their 
thoughts and experiences, and help to evolve a common and 
concerted plan of action. 

ImmcBsity of the Task 

The picture of the poor villagers is really staggering. The 
toiler is not only too poor in his material resources but his 
health also is very miserable and vitality, very low. His 
ignorance of the most elementary principles of sanitation and 
hygiene is simply abysmal. Further he does not even get 
employment for many months in the year. He sells his produce, 
if he has anything to sell in the cheapest market, and purchases 
even his necessaries in the dearest market. It is no exaggeration 
to say he is on all sides mercilessly exploited by others. The 
benefits of co'opcrative movement do not reach him. The 
improved methods of agriculture also are of no avail to the vast 
majority of our landless and helpless labourers. The existin g 
organizations for moral improvement even if multiplied a 
hundredfold, would be inadequate and unequal to the task. We 
have so much unemployment in' our land especially among the 
educated middle classes. Is it not for our political leaders and 
social workers to devise ways and means of utilising them and 
put them to some practical work of village improvement ? 

The Thief Needed 

What we want is an All'India organization, which will 
have nothing to do with either political or communal quarrels, 
and will confine its activities purely to educational, economic 
and sanitary problems. It must be capable of getting the active 
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sympathy and support of the State and of all philanthropic 
organizations in the land. It is not possible for any single 
individual or society to lay out a cut and dry plan of work for 
the whole country. All the various associations already 
engaged in such a work can alone devise some definite scheme 
as suggested above. If they could work in cO'Operation with the 
local bodies in some branches of the village work and get 
substantial support from the State, great progress could be 
made within a comparitively short time. But in the present 
unsettled atmosphere it is not possible to expect any such 
happy consummation. Still serious attempts should be made by 
all well'wishers of the country to explore the possible means of 
co<«perating with one another for the achievement of common 
ends. 


Training and Organisation 

We are living in an age of technical skill and organization. 
Many of our natural ills may be traced to a lack of co-ordination 
of. our wills. So long as we remain in the “ disunion stage '' no 
u nanimi ty is possible. For there are and could be as many 
opinions as there are men ; but descending to the field of action, 
there are only a few ways of doing it, and perhaps only in some 
one particular way the desired end could be achieved. Let us 
begin to do something in some way. There cannot be two 
opinions about the need of actual work. But enthusiasm alone 
cannot carry us far. We must have the proper training for the 
work. For this we want a training organization that should be 
above all parties and politics and its first duty must be to pro- 
vide courses of training for the village workers in the various 
directions. Even immediately if some means could be found for 
popularising village life and village work something could be 
achieved. What wc mean is that if the teachers, lawyers, and 
others who have a regular vacation for some months in the year 
could only think it worth while to spend their leisure in the 
villages, they could not only study the various problems at first 
hand but also could do much to educate the people in many 
directions by their work and examples. Notwithstanding all 
the poetic praise over the charms of village life and rural 
simplicity the city-bred does not feel at home in the villages, for 
there are no cinemas, no clubs, not even the inevitable 
restaurants. It is neverthless true until men of culture and 
leisure make the villages their home there is no chance of 
improving the lot of our villages. Everything turns ultimately 
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upon the question of men. In the memorable words of the 
Patriot'Saint of India— the Swami Vivekananda what is 
wanted is, “ A hundred thousand men and women, fired with 
zeal of holiness, fortified with eternal faith in the Lord and 
nerved to lion’s courage by their sympathy for the poor and the 
fallen and the down-trodden, preaching the gospel of salvation, 
th6 gospel of help, the gospel of social raising up— the gospel of 
equality.” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

WHERETO IS AMERICA DRIFTING ? 

That America is drifting towards a most deplorable future 
is amply evinced from Mr. A. Huxley's article in a recent issue 
of the Harper’s magazine. “ Nothing is more remarkable ”, says 
this writer, “ than the recent American tendency to exalt the 
ordinary man, occupied with ordinary worldly affairs, at the 
expense of the exceptional man who takes no such interest in 
such affairs”. In fact almighty Dollar has become the 
adorable God of that Nation and man’s eminence has come to 
be judged not by his high moral nature, his selfless love of God 
and his fcllow'being but “by virtue solely of his material 
position in the world ”. “ Success,” Mr. Huxley declares, “ is 
the test of social eminience ” now and “ in spiritual matters 
disinterestedness is no longer the sign of superiority ”. He has 
heard it boldly stated by “ American Spiritual leaders ” that 
“ Business is religion ”. This identification of business with 
service,” he observes, “ permits the worldling, to identify him- 
self with the Christian saints And it will lead on to the 
next step 'which will be “ to exalt him (the ordinary world' 
ling) above the extraordinary man ”, with the result that he 
“ wiU be condemned and persecuted on principle because he is 
not ordinary— for not to be ordinary will be regarded as a 
crime.” 

To what a pass is America drifting ! Yet we have reason 
to be hopeful - hopeful as it augurs the advent of a new era, 
grander and nobler than the present. But before she attains to 
that stage she may have to pass through a crisis and untold 
persecution will be the lot of those who do not believe in her 
“Dollar Supremacy.” That period of transition is sure to 
witness the notorious vending of irreligion in the name of' 
religion and the like. And what we are witnes^g today is only 
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a powerful expression of the same eternal battle going on in 
this earth— the battle between Matter and Spirit. Is 
America going to submit to ‘Matter’ or to ‘Spirit’. Is 
she going to participate in the life eternal or preparing herself 
to enter the broad gate of destruction ? The bitter lessons of 
the Great War ought to be an eye opener for all who have 
eyes to see. 


THE WAY TO HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 

“ In my Kingdom there are Indians living in peace and 
amity with Afghans. There are Hindus enjoying the same 
rights as Muslims and living like brethren,” said the enlightened 
Amir of Afghanistan, Amanullah, the other day at Bombay in a 
reply to one of the many addresses presented to His Majesty 
before he left for Europe. This gives us food for reflection. 
Tolerant India has been in a turmoil for the last half a century 
and more over thisj^vexed question and the Hindu'Muslim tension 
has shown a tendency to increase and not decrease under the 
civilised administration of Pax Brittanica. It is something sad 
yet interesting to observe that under a Muslim Ruler, the 
Amir, the Hindu and the Muslim live in peace and amity while 
under a ‘‘Christian Government” which has no particxilar 
interest in the religion of one or the other of the vast religious 
communities it governs, it has not yet been able to bring about a 
better understanding between these two great religious bodies. 
One salient point put forward by the Britisher for his claim to 
Trusteeship of young India has been that left to themselves, 
Indians will not be able to keep peace in their own borders 
because of this great conflict that they are witnessing everyday 
between the Mussalmans and the Hindus. Could the same 
Government which with a stroke of its pen stopped the practice 
of Sati, put down Thuggy, under the pretext of ’‘religiotis 
neutrality,” allow the hundreds of disturbances that are going 
on in the country, allow the raking up of questions, customs and 
manners, imheard of half a century before, we ask in all 
sincerity ? We opine that a great deal of this trouble amongst 
the governed undoubtedly is due to lack of a truly religious 
b ark ground in the system of Government that is over us. 
In common with all modem systems of Western government, 
the British too is un'christian and simply materialstic. And 
that is one of the main reasons why India in transition has become 
a hot bed of sc called religious fights. We do say this after serious 
refle^xiOn. For no Gdvemment othdr than one materialistic could 
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voice through its selected representative— no less than a governor, 
to wit - Lord Eliphenstone, “Divide et impera was the old Roman 
motto, and that it should be ours" as early as 1850, and 75 years 
after, one of that same Government's responsible officials. Lord 
Oliver, the Secretary of State, writing in the Time» thus: “On the 
whole there is a predominant bias in British officialdom in favour 
of the Muslim Community, partly on a ground of closer sympathy 
but more largely as a make^weight against Hindu Nationalism." 
The Materialistic unchristian culture of the West has by its 
puissance drawn India into its vortex and what we see before 
us is the result of the battle going on between the different 
cultures. In this great cultural battle Religion has been 
brought into prominence by a small body of Hindus and 
Mussalmans who have swallowed the bait of the loaves and 
fishes which the powers that be have thrown amongst them 
diplomatically. The same materialistic culture has devised a 
history of the country and tried to poison the growing minds by 
emphasising the darker side and weaknesses of the two com' 
munities that inhabit the motherland. During this half a century 
the village Toles which imparted culture to the vast mass of 
India's population ceased to exist and with it the vast population 
lost touch with India's ancient culture. The new generation 
of school folk are being brought up along the path of the West, 
learning A. B. C. at school, and with it a perverted history of 
the country. The history for those school folk could not be 
said to have been written without bias, for through and through 
these books a thoughtful reader could note the crusader's hand 
in picturing the rule of the crescent in India and an attempt to 
purposely overcolour the powerful arm's of the West to 
hypnotise the young and tender minds — these seekers of truth, 
and instil into them their utter incapacity and worthlessness as 
a nation. We need not be supposed to speak in this strain 
without enough authority to fail back upon. To take but a few 
instances of this thrusting of falsehood into the younger minds 
we need 'not go far; and how this sort of education has 
undermined Indian progress one cannot lay too much 
stress. But how long can one suppress the Truth. Truth 
has to come to light one day or another. In his “The 
Other side of the medal "—a history of the Indian Mutiny^ 
Mr. Thompson its author has opened the eyes of the hypno' 
tised, young Indian minds and there reasons out for exposing 
the lies and half truths of that page in Indian history 
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on the ground that “ Truth has an eternal title to our 
confession though we are sure to be sufferers by it.” Truly 
did the Rev. Andrews once remark about the history that is 
written for the younger generation in India that there is hardly 
any trace of impartiality or of perspective or of breadth of outlook 
and vision. “There is no fairness of moral judgment when a 
great issue has to be forced and a complete refusal to criticise or 
condemn any action done by an Englishman”. The School boy 
is not even now shown the true picture fearing it may rouse in 
his mind feelings of aversion for all the West has to say to 
him. The black lie of a Black Hole is yet in the histories prepared 
for schools. How can the eager, tender heart be turned to look 
to the West for light if Indian History printed the bright side of 
Indian character too ? How could materialistic culture 
conquer the Eastern world without adopting such methods ? 
For this cultural conquest the Mussalman had to be painted black 
to the Hindu and vice versa. Hence we notci in the Western 
historian a tendency to impress at length in text books, 
Mohammadan writers ispeaking of Hindus as “ black crows ”, 
the Mussalmans imassacring the Hindus and laying too >much 
stress on Mussalman ferocity and bigotry. They have not 
told their readers that the fanatic Alamgir, the Emperor 
Aurangateb was one of the foremost patrons of Bhasha. 
They have always tried to make differences rather than 
harmony and to make the rift wider. Mr. Mahomed Yakub 
is not wrong when he writes about the “ Mussalmans and the 
Hindu Liturature” in the December number of the Indian 
Review thus. “Owing to the changed political situation on 
account of the British sway over the country, the education 
programme of India also underwent radical changes along with 
other political and social conditions and both the Hindus and 
the Mussalmans now derive their knowledge of the other only 
through the exaggerated and misleading accounts contained in 
the histories compiled by AngloJndian historians which create 
a deep rooted hatred of one community against another.” Typoo 
has been depicted as a bigot of the first water but why this 
bigot allowed Hindus to have their ways in his own capital city 
and other pasts of his kingdom— the writer of the history of 
this bitter enemy of the Company has never told his readers. 
Materialistic culture of the West with Might as its Right - 
emphasising the animal nature in man, using its god'given 
intellect for 8at?!iic and diabolickl purposed, proclaiming nothing 
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it mean in love and war has tried to penetrate India and not a 
little of these Hindu Muslim troubles that darken the history of 
this unfortunate country has been undoubtedly due to this 
penetration of a strange culture. This sad spectacle is again 
rousing up the people and we often hear what a writer opines 
in the Patna Time* " knowledge which is aggressive, science 
which slays and culture which comes to kill are dangerous 
forces which break down civilitation and set up Babel instead. 
We don't want such a culture and civilisation.” 

To bring about a better understanding the first and fore' 
most essential is to strike the axe at the root of the tree the 
education that has fostered this disruption -and letting the 
younger generation know that Hindus and Mussalmans have 
lived in this vast country for centuries in peace : and concord 
was not a thing unknown in the past as historians have tried to 
depict, and that the recent mainfestation of intercommunal 
hatred, bloodshed, incendiarism are matters of recent history. 
In short, the education imparted should be in the interest of the 
nation and not of a communal character. Second but equally 
important is the humanising eduation of the masses. In 1835 
a distinguished member of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction is said to have calculated that there was a village 
School for 400 persons in Bengal and Behar or on an average, a 
school for every 32 boys. This is not from any imagination of 
the Hindu mind. This is what the well known missionary Mr. 
Adams speaks of his own experience ” As regards Hindu and 
Moslem Schools in the Bengal Presidency there were Toles and 
Maorassahs in all the larger villages as well as in towns.'* 
Where are they gone today ? The crass ignorance prevalent 
in the villages undoubtedly have helped the so'called 
educated Hindu and Mussalman brought up in this nasty system 
of education to incite them for their selfish purposes. And 
as religion touches them to the quick these sO'called educated 
men having swallowed the bait of communal electorates, 
and communal schools have helped to work up the passions of 
the populace. 

By trying to keep the cultures apart one shall not be 
able to fuse them. Youngmen should be given the opportunity to 
come in contact, study and understand the great ideals that lie 
at the back of these two civilisations. For this purpose we should 
have a system of education suited to our needs. Education has 
been only for lucrative employment, and creating an air of false 
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superiority in the so<«alled educated classes. It has been 
avowedly built for bringing about a "Strictly commercial 
union between the first manufacturing and the first producing 
country in the world.” What has it been given for ? Said 
Macaulay in 1835— that under this scheme * The Educated 
Indian would be English in taste, opinion, morals, and intellect 
and the English connection with India would thereby be 
firmly and for ever established If better understanding is 
to dawn this study of Western culture at the cost of 
Islamic and Hindu cultures by the younger generation will have 
to be given up. We perfectly agree with the sentiment ex* 
pressed by Dr. Ansari at the recent Congress “ With greater 
knowledge of each other’s deep-rooted sentiments and 
sympathy for each others ideal, questions of separate represen- 
tation, cow slaughter, and music before mosques will become 
matters ol the past”. We say education first, education 
second, education last— a proper system of education alone can 
bring lasting peace and good will between these two great bodies 
of Indian Society. 

The B. C. of India's Regeneration 

“ India from times of yore has been famous for its village 
communities ” writes Mr. V. N. Mehta in an interesting 
article on Grama Sangathan or Rural Reconstruction in a recent 
issue of the Benaree Hindu Unieefsily Magazine. "Outram and 
Maine have left eloquent pictures of their history, their effici- 
ency and their decay. They have always been represented as 
self sufficient republics, where the individual toiler of the soil 
found full scope for the development of his powers and remain- 
ed happy in spite of the vicissitudes of fortune to which Ruling 
dynasties were subject. It is the one contribution that India 
has to make to the history of the world culture, just as Greece 
had her city state iviz. her village community. Let us visualise 
the administrative structure of the Indian middle ages. There 
is the Desh or Province with its Danda Nayak or Governor. 
Its main subdivision is the Bhukti or district with its Rashtra- 
pati or district officer ; its second division is the Vishaya or 
Tashil with its Vishaya Pati or Tashildar and lastly its Grama 
or village with its Gramika or Akshapatalika, Mukhia or village 
Patel. The village at the bottom with its body of officials, 
Gramika or Karanika formed the unit, and multiples of such 
Gramas and Vishayas worked up to the Bhukti. 

Manu says : — 

PbrtW f i iwWw ^-in Chap 115 
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'There ihould be a ^ chieftain for ten villages, for twenty, for 
one hundred and for one thousand. Thus was the administra' 
tive heirarchy arranged. Each unit complete in itself and yet 
grouped under a higher administrative unit.” 

"The first signs of self consciousness that a Grama or village 
exhibits is the obtainment by it of a copperplate grant rendering 
it exempt from the payment of taxes and secure from the entry 
of soldiers. It secures freedom from the payment of the cess 
on the increase of cattle — wealth or contribution in milk and 
flowers or hides. Lastly it obtains freedom from the salt tax and 
retains its own treasure trove. ' The 'reading of these copper^ 
plates reminds students of European History of the liberties 
wrested by the Burghers in the Middle ages from their feudal 
lords, lay and spiritual. Not only was the village economy 
brought up to the full level efficiency which a Megasthenes 
admired, not only were the villages self sufficient, but they be» 
came assertive units and claimed the possession of certain 
liberties (not the singular liberty but the plural liberties) which 
meant '* hands off ” in all important matters from the side of the 
central Authority. The grant of privileges have been secured 
from all powerful rulers and not usurped from feeble hands 
If this is the rosy picture of the Northern Indian villages 
neither were the South Indian Villages less self sufficient or 
less self governing as a cursory glance into the pages of that 
well written History of South India from the pen of Mr. 

* S. Krishnaswami Iyengar will show. But when we turn to the 
pages of any Governmental record or book written on the 
village life and economy of India to-day, we can only see a dismal 
picture of hunger and despair on the face of these village com* 
munities these toiling millions of India. 

Modern students of Indian economics have attributed this 
appaling poverty and degradation of the Indian Masses to the 
lack of industries, in this country, the conservative habits of 
the Indian people, their inability to adopt themselves to the 
varying times, and hence their incapacity to compete in the 
world's market. But the academic discussions and the ‘ways* 
out’ have not as yet brought forward a clear cut solution for this 
grave problem which has day by day been growing worse and 
is now beginning to threaten the safety of the Hindu system of 
a well'Oidained Society. Many a time it has been pointed out 
to us that through Industry lay the salvation of these foiling 
50 
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people and not through agriculture^and that transformation of 
agncultpral India into an Industrial India would soon bring her 
the millemium. Ape Europe and the masses will be happy was the 
sum and substanceof this cry. The supportersof that system never 
for a moment gave their thought to the great factory problems, 
the se|ipus unemployment question, the struggle between labor 
and capital, and many an akin question which have demanded, 
solution in Europe today. Europe took to industry, exploited 
other lands with her< money and her army, and rose to 
great national prosperity and India should follow suit was the 
contention of these students of Indian economics. But blood' 
shedandBolshevism have come in the wakeofEurope's prosperity 
ought to be an awakener for a people who have an eye upon 
building a more stable and lasting civilisation. We are glad to 
hear a change in the cry now— -the cry of “ Back to the land ” 
Already India has suffered enough in her attempt to change 
with the moving times. Her village system which Mr. Metha 
has beautifully described is gone— There has already come to 
the forefront the question of unemployment. Millions of Indian 
children drawn from the villages into the towns and cities, 
having spent their all for a system of education which can 
bring neither food nor happiness have raised a problem which 
is threatening the very peace of India today. They are the 
products of an ilhadapted education. They have toi “ get on '* 
but they have not the physique to go back to the plough nor 
have they the money to start an independent industry and for 
them who have the money they cannot get the education 
they want in this country. 

So we welcome the present cry “ Back to the land." We 
agree with them who say that industry does help to make a couu' 
try rich and prosperous. But first food and food means agricul' 
ture— and we believe that improvement in agriculture— with 
supplementary cottage industry is the best suited for the freedom 
and happiness of the vast village communities of India if we do 
not wish to have Bolshevism in this country. When we remem' 
ber that 22 crores in India live upon agriculture and that in this 
vast country over II crores of acres of land still remain waste 
our contention is strengthened that India's welfare lies in the 
path of the development of agriculture and rural industry. In 
short instead of laying too much stress on town planning 
and dty improvement we have to find the ways and means of 
village reorganuation. 
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Now that village has lost much of its ancient traditions and 
its brain power, it has become the duty of a well organized 
Government to place such people in charge of village affairs as 
would bring about the wished for end if they do not desire in the 
near future a wave of Bolshevism in the land. We agree with 
Mr. Mehta when he says that at present “we have imposed on 
the Grama (village) everything from outside " “ only maintaining 
forms of self Government '' and keeping only a show of reality. 
At present he says, “all that local District Board’ generally does 
for them in return for the Abwab is to provide a hedge School 
for the boys— none for the girls “ It docs nothing effective 
for the health of the villager nor for his cattle. Little care is 
taken to provide him with facilities of communication with 
the outside world.” 

And what is all this due to ? Mr. Mehta points out rightly 
that this is due to a wrong type of education. " The type 
of education too we have thought fit to give to our rural 
masses is suited to the needs of the city bred clerk”. Nor is this 
all. “Children from industrial and agricultural families had 
been fully admitted to colleges, but only to be drawn from the in^ 
dustries into the learned professions” Thus in a way Mr. Mehta 
recognizes the wisdom of the ancients in keeping to there here' 
ditary profession. 

We also agree with Mr. Mehta that improvement in agri' 
culture, organization of cottage industry and above all a proper 
system of education— these three alone can bring about the rc' 
generation of India's National and economic life. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Gandhi)i in the Indian villages. By Mahadev Desai. 
Publisher, S. Ganesan, Triplicane, Madras. Page 349. Price 
Rs. 2. 

We hear these days so much about village re'construction 
and village reK>rganization. The importance of this subject can 
never be too much emphasised when we know that the majority 
in India are farmers and peasants and live their life in the seven 
himdred thousand and odd villages spread out in this vast 
country. Therefore for any man whose heart pulsates with 
symathy for his fellowmen village reconstruction remains more 
important than town'tllannin|. 
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We congratulate the enterprising Publisher Mr. S. Ganesaa 
of the Currmt Thought, for bringing out an interesting and read' 
able book on a very closely related subject entitled “Gandhiji in 
the Indian villages.” This volume is by Mahadev Dcsai, 
Mr. Gandhi's private secretary and describes Mr. Gandhi’s 
experimccs in the villages he tmired during the year, 1923. It 
gives us glimpses of the poor and down'trodden and reveals 
many of the problems such as drink, untouchability, poverty, etc. 
that demand solution at the hands of India's cultured classes 
Perhaps no man living in India tO'day had opportunities to 
come across rural India than Mahatma Gandhi and his pen 
pictures of Travancore, United Provinces and Behar completes 
what Mr. Mahadev Desai has written on his master's experieo' 
ces in Rural Kathiawad, Gujarat, Bengal, Cutch and Wardha in 
this volume. 

The Three World Movements. By the Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

The book entitled “The Three World Movements” 
consists of a series of Theosophical lectures delivered in 
December, 1925, during the Society's Jubilee Convention at its 
Fiftieth Anniversary and comprises the^ lectures of a half a doaen 
well known Adyar Theosophists. Dr. Besant in her lecture on, 
“ The activities of the coming half century” prepares her 
hearers for the “world teacher” whom she has recently put 
forward amo ngst the Theosophists of the West. 

Swamijir Katha. In Bengali Published by the Udbodhan 
Office, Bagh bsujar, Calcutta. Pp.'169. Price As. 12. 

The book comprises a series of five artides in the form of 
reminicences of the Great Swami Vivekananda by his friends 
and followers, published in the old issues of the Udbodhan. 
Paper, printing and get up excdlent. 

Dakshineswar Tirtha Jatra. In Bengali. By Tristup Mukho' 
padhyaya M. A. Published by Messrs B. N. Sarkar Co. 20, 
Tangara Road, Calcutta. Pp. 147. Price One Rupee. 

This handy book gives the readers a brief account of Sri 
Ramakrishna's life and teachings from a philosophical standpoint 
together with a historical account of Dakshineswar. It con' 
fains eight pictures and two genealogical tables'One of Sri Rama' 
krishna and the other ot Rani Rashmani. The book marks the 
earnestness and d^otion of the writer for the subject 
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SWAMl SHARVANANDa’s ACTIVITIES AT DELHI 

It is not yet a year since the Sri Ramakrishna Math at 
Delhi wai founded by Swami Sharvananda, the former president 
of the Madras Math. After foundint; the Math he had been 
out to Simla, Bombay, Poona and Nagpur on a lecturing tour. 
He returned only two months back and has been taking up 
religious classes in the Gita, the Upanishads and other Sastras 
at the Math as well as in' different parts of the city and occasion^ 
ally delivering lectures. His masterly exposition of the Sastras 
from a non^sectarian stand^point has been very much appreciate 
ed by the Sanatanists and the Bengalee residents of Delhi. This 
statement will be fully borne out by the fact of the gradual 
swelling'Of the attendance in his classes and lectures. The 
growing popularity of the Swami is also noticeable in the invita^ 
tions that have come for him from Lahore and manyiother places. 

ANANOA ASHRAMA ACTIVITY, U. S. A. 

Swami Paramananda, the head of the Boston Vedanta 
Centre opened a Library and Reading Room as a branch of the 
Ananda Ashrama,the extension of the Boston Centre,in Pasadena 
in temporary quarters. Here every Thursday evening a weekly 
class is also being conducted. 

A NEW VEDANTA CENTRE IN ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 

In response to an invitation from a friend in St. Louis, Mo., 
to give a few lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy, Swami Pra^ 
bhavananda, founder and head of the Vedanta Society of Port' 
land, Oregon went over there, and gave a course of four public 
lectures on October 14th, ISth and 16th, last year. The subjects 
were " Vedanta and the Four Yogas ”, “ Religion of Love ”, 
“ Reincarnation and Immortality” and “The Mystic Path.'” 
These impressive lectures were well attended and greatly 
appreciated by large audiences. Following the four public 
lectures, six evenings were given over to class work, two lessons 
each evening. There were many people present at these 
meetings. 

At the earnest request of the students, the Swami delivered 
two mbre public lectures. The Swami's, clear, logical discourses 
left a profund impression on the minds of the hearers and 
intense interest was showii. As a result, a Vedanta Centre 
was founded in St. Louis. Passage money has already been sent 
to the Ramakrishna Mission Head'quarters in India for sebding 
a dwami to help him. 
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The Centre will be supported by free will offering : a large 
number of people have pledged themselves to support the same. 
The Swami left St. Louis on October 29th for Portland. On 
his return trip he stopped at San Francisco for two days to pay 
a visit to his brother monks and friends there. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA SEVASHRAMA, RANGOON 

The Ramakrishna h^ission Sevashrama (Charitable Hospital 
and Dispensary) Botataung, Rangoon has send its sixth Annual 
Report to us. Originally started for serving the sick imported 
labourers for whom there was no provision in the General Hospi' 
tal of Rangoon, the Sevashram has risen with the kind and sym^ 
pathetic support of the City Fathers and the Public into a useful 
institution. The Hospital was started in 1921 with a qualified 
s\^.assi8tant surgeon and a compounder. Today a number of 
good doctors of the city attend the Hospital and the cases attended 
to are sufficient to show -to what proportions the work of the 
Sevashram has grown. The total attendance at the Sevashram 
was about a lakh (ie) over 83000 outdoor and 1754 indoor 
patients. The patients included not merely the people of East 
Burma but from the interior as well. Till 1925 there were only 
two wards. In 1925 more accomodation was required and the 
principal event in the history of this growing institution for 1926 
was the opening of three more wards by the Governor of the 
Province. 

As regards finance, the total maintenance charge for the year 
under report came to Rs. 26647*8^ against the total receipt of 
Rs. 27191'7'9 leaving a small credit balance of Rs. 543^15. 

The Sevashrama's activities have not merely been medical 
treatment and nursing of patients, but as the report says have 
inclitded education of the patients in the elementary principles 
of the preservation of health and character as also of personal 
and social hygiene. 

May this institution grow further still with the fullsupport 
of the public and continue to play its proper role in the civic 
life of that growing city. 

the ramakrishna mission ANATHA ASHRAM, BARANAGAR 

We have received a copy of the report of the Ramakrishna. 
Mission Anatha Ashram, Baranagar for the years 1925 and 1926 
Star i^ under the title ' Baranagar Home of Service ’ in 1912 
die institutioi'. was affiliated to the Mission in 1924 under the 
ptittai and hat been ever since conducting a home for 
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the orphans, giving medical relief and organising relief work 
whenever it was necessary and possible. Its sources of inconK 
have been from collection of rice, gifts of clothes; subscriptions 
and donations— amounting to Rs. 9809-'S'10 for the 2 years under 
report. The orphanage had in 1925, 25 orphans hailing from 
all parts of Bengal, which came down to 22 in 1926. With the 
moral and religious training, general and technical education of 
these orphans have been also attended to. Relief work as providing 
^e indigent widows, the sick with diet and medicine'helping 
the cremation of the helpless, treating about 9000 patients in the 
out dOor dispensary of the orphanage have been some of the 
Ashram's other activities. Till recently it had no permanent 
location. Now it has acquired % Bighas of land. Let us hope the 
public will come forward to put its noble work on solid 
foundations. 


THE VIVEKANANDA SOCIETY, COLOMBO 

We are glad to note that the work of the Vivekananda Society 
in Colombo has been gradually expanding. The twentyforth 
Annxial Report tells us that its membership has increased from 
399 in 1924 to 661 in 1926 and that the collections have been 
satisfactory. One important activity of the Society has been 
the conduct of the Tfluirf Vioekamtndam—i monthly edited by 
Swami Vipulananda-with over a 1000 subscribers. It is by 
itself a good work for the dissemination of Hindu culture and civi' 
lisation. In March 1926 the Society started for the needy 
Hindu children of Colombo a Hindu school the numerical 
strength of which has risen from 25 to 160 at the end of the 
year and this shows that a long felt want has been supplied 
by the Society. The school is a recopised institution with 
regular religious and moral training of boys and girls. Other 
activities have been Kathaprasangams on 45 Sundays in the year 
besides 19 public lectures on religious and moral topics. It has 
been also conducting classes on Thirukkufol ond Nannool— two 
Tamil classical works— on Saturdays. Some social work for the 
Kataragama pilgrims has been added to the Society's activities. 


It is a pity that the Hindu citizens of Ceylon have not been 
able to clear oH the Society's debt when it is doing so much work 
for them. May we hope that the society will clear off its 
debt soon and be in a position to hold its own— and for the 
great object for which it was started. 


THE MADRAS LABOUR UNION 

We have received the Annual Report tor 1926-27 and a 
copy of the constitution and rules of the Union. The report 
•hows that the union served the labourer according to its capa- 
city by trying to meet their grievances. The report also tells it 
received Rs. 6526-15-11; and after meeting all expenses, a balance 
of Rs. 3778-15-7 remained. 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SBV ASHRAM, BALIATI, (OACCa). 

■ ' We are glad to acknowledge the receipt of the report of 
the above named Sevashram for 1925 & 1926. During these two 
years the Sevashram maintained two free schools— one for boys, 
the other for girls and a Sanskrit Clialujpaf A/. From the outdoor 
dispensary 1949 patients Kceived medical help and some more 
were treated in the Ashram. 


Nursing, cholera relief, Mela relief etc., were some of its other 
activities. The Library and the reading room have removed 
a great want of rhe villagers. The number of religious classes 
held during the period was about 150. 

During the years under review, the total amount received 
was Rs. 2680'13'3. The Total expcnditxire was Rs. 2033'13'2 
and there was a balance of Rs. 647'04. 

The report shows a deposit of Rs. 2970'9r4)« Rs.j|25p and 
Rs. 1911'! 1^6 in three other accounts— Templei fund,'5Ctterve 
Fund and Utsav fund respectively. 

The authorities of the Sevashram appeal to the benevolent 
public for funds to facitiate its work. We hope, the kind hearted, 
public will come forward with their mite and help the Sevashram 
to carry out its object. 

JAYRAMBATI— AN APPEAL 

Most of the readers of the Vedanta Keeart may be aware 
that Jayrambati is the birth place of the Holy Mother— Sri 
Saradamanidevi. Just at the spot where the Holy Mother was 
born a Matir Mandir has been founded. The Ramakrishna 
M ssion has started also a charitable dispensary to relieve the 
distressed in the country around. The place is badly malarial 
The dispensary at present provides homeopathic as also a few 
allopathic medicines. Funds are not sufficient to extend to all the 
help necessary in the malarial season. 

The poverty and distress makes it impossible for the 
villagers to have a school. The Ashrama has started a school 
there for the children 

The Swami in charge therefore appeals for funds for 
meeting these demands at Jayarambati— which has become a 
place of pilgrimage, in modern times. Kind donors are requested 
to send their contributions to Swami Parameswarananda, Matri 
Mandir, P.O. Deora, Jayarambati, Bankura. 
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"Let ihe'^ioii of Vedanta roar*** 

" Let me tell youi itrength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘ I anrthe A^man' 

SWAMl VlViKANANDA. 
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PRAYER 
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Salutation unto the Brahman, Who, though One, is 
regarded as many ; in Whom all luminaries merge, and 
all the Vedas and Hotas are unified. 

S^utatidn unto the Brahman, the great Pervader of 
the universe, the one Atman dwelling equally in the heart 
of all beings, the Inner>sonl of all existence, the.Director 
of all creation and in Whom all creatures become une. 
Ony salqtatiops unto Bint* 


yAJUBYBDA, 



SPIRITUAL TALKS OP 
g^WAMl BRAHMANtoA ‘ / 

One of the outstanding advantages of holy company 
is that yon oan thereby come aoroA the daily life of the 
holy men. Bead or hear however mnoh you may, nothing 
will leave a more profound impression in your mind and 
< benefit you to largely and practically as the company of 
holy men. As an illustration I would like to relate an 
incident* to you from the life of a devotee. Adhar Sen 
would always go to Sri Bamakrishna accompanied by a 
friend of his, an Inspector of Schools. This gentleman 
(Adhar Babu’s friend) would at times experience a kind 
of inspiration and loose all outward consciousness. People 
called it Bhava. One day it so happened that just after 
their arrival, the Master fell into deep Samadhi. Prom 
his face beamed lustre divine indicating the unbounded 
joy that the master felt. At the sight of this Adhar Babu 
sai^ to his companion : Look here, my friend, seeing 
your Bhava I got disgusted with it. Por, whenever you 
entered it, you seemed to feel a great torment within. 
Prom divine communion cannot result ^ny torment or 
torture. But from what I see in the Master, this flood of 
divine joy, my eyes are opened.” 

Another man once visited Trailinga Swami. (This 
great saint of Benares usually kept silence). On his re* 
turn he thought within himself : “ I went, but he did not 
speak : then what is the good of going to him any more ?'* 
Yet he pud a second visit. - This time no sooner had he 
taken his seat by the side of the Swami, than the latter 
suddenly began to weep most bitterly, and* this was 
followed by a peal of wild laughter. At this he said to 
himself j '< What I have learnt to*day a thousand books 
cannot teach. When I shall so yearn for God, I shall see 
Him ; and when T shall have His grace, only then sfiall I 
enjoy such bliss,” 
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Q. Maharaj, many maintain that merely paying visit to 
holy men is enough — Shearing them or observing 
their life is not so much a necessity. Are we to 
believe this ? 

A. Oh, no ! never ! You must mix with them with an 
open heart. And if any doubt arises in your mind, 
speak it out to them frankly and get it at once 
solved byliheirbelpif yon are not able to do it your* 
self. You must also observe their life in detail and 
model yours in the light of that. Do you follow? 

Q. Maharaj, you said that momentary enthusiasm and 
fuss brings no good, and that spiritual realisation is a 
question of time — then am I to give up my yearning 
for God*realization ? 

A. 1 might have said it in connection with some other 
topic. By momentary enthusiasm is meant to 
become restless and cry and jump for a day or two 
from a fit of emotion : an external manifestation of 
the internal feeling. This disappears in no time, 
and then out of despair and dejection man gives up 
that path altogether. 

Q. As Sri Bamakrishna said that if the site for digging a 
well is shifted from place to place nowhere water 
can be had. Isn’t it P 

A. Yes, such tenacity is what is required. If a man’s 
restlessness results from the sincere love of God, 
he cannot live a Qod*less life, even though he fails 
to realise Him thereby. Millions of births may 
pass without attaining Him and yet he will per* 
sist in calling upon Him steadily and quite un* 
moved. 

Swamiji (Swami Yivekanandajused to say that a little 
awakening of the Eundalini (Individualised Cosmic 
Energy) is very dangerous. Until She rises np, 
Inst, anger and other lower passions become very 
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turbulent. So the Viushnavite Sadhana of Maclhuf 
Bhava or Sakhi Bhava (the attitude of worshipping 
God as an eternal bridegroom or a friend of the 
devotee) is very ‘ dangerous.’ In trying to remember 
constantly the story of Sri Krishna’s divine amorous 
play with Sri Badha, they (Vaishnavites) cannot 
control their lust and do all sorts of lecherous acts. 
Therefore the restriction for the beginner in reading 
the Rashrlikt (story of Sri Krishna’s divine play 
with Sri Badha) and the like. 

And meditation, it’s not an easy thing at all. Eat a 
bit more one day and your mind will not settle 
that day. Thus when lust, anger, greed and the 
whole host of evil passions can be kept under 
control, then and then alone meditation becomes 
possible. If any of these assert itself, meditation 
will be impossible. It is rather easy to sit in the 
circle of burning fire. But to keep the passions 
under control and not to allow them to have their 
* impression ’ upon the mmd~“that is real Tapasya. 
What religion for eunuchs ! The control of passions 
and desires is the greatest penance. But then, 
that the worldly men are constantly involved 
in d<:>ing various heinous acts, it is not so much an 
act of sin on your part, if some evil thoughts crop 
up in your mind. Drive them out from the mind. 

Without meditation the mind cannot get tranquil, 
and without tranquillity religion is not possible. To 
tViinlr < I shall mediate when the mind gets tranquil* 
is to of the impossible. Both must go hand 
in hand. 

We have not jbeen able to love Sri Bamakrishna, so 
there’a^he idea of bargam in us. It is why wo 
flfflipfcif when we cannot see him by a little prayer. 
It is not desirable to give vent to the inner feelings, 
for that dwindles the intensity of love. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 

the Apoitle of Streifth 

Be it as a monk or a preacher, as a patriot ora 
reformer, as a philosopher or a social worker, Swami 
Viyakananda was characterised by a remarkable strength 
and fearlessness that always left an indelible impression 
on all who came under his influence in some form or other. 
And rightly has he been called a lighting monk, a dyna> 
mic preacher, an intrepid patrioti a fearless reformer, an 
incontestable philosopher and a dauntless social servant. 
It has been said that like a cyclone he swept away men 
and women by the mighty power of his eloquence ; like a 
thunderbolt he fell upon the ignorant critic and over- 
powered him completely ; like a bomb shell he threw 
himself upon society and pulverised the encrustations of 
ignorance and superstition ; like a dynamo he electrified 
all who came in close touch with his wonderful persona- 
lity, and roused them from passivity into activity. His 
ideal of religion was dynamic but universal, his programme 
of reform was constructive but liberal, his plan of social 
service was active but selfless. All these were expres- 
sions of a tremendous power that comes only to one who> 
knowing the Highest Truth, has become fearless and 
invincible ; and these could be followed only by those 
who possessed a heart that knew no weakness or fear. 
Indeed,^ Swami Yivekananda was a veritable embodiment 
of strength, and it was but natural that he should become 
the apostle of a gospel of strength and fearlessness that is 
bringing about a revolution in the life and thought of 
many in India and abroad. 

His Han'ukisf ReligioB 

To mankind blinded, by ignorance and superstition, 
dehumanised by tyranny and oppression, and hypnotised 
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by the sense o! we&kness and helplessness* the Swami 
'bionght the rejuvenating message of strength and hope. 
With a heart melting with love and sympathy for othera* 
he cried out— “ Strength is the one thing needful. 
Strength is the medicine which the poor must have* when 
tyrannised over by the rich. Strength is the that 

the ignorant must have when oppressed by the learned ; 
and it is the medicine that sinners must have when 
tyrannised over by other sinners* * •It is man«making 
religion that we want. It is man-making theories that 
we want. Anything that makes you weak physically, 
intellectually and spiritually reject it as poison, there is 
no life in it; it cannot be true. Truth must be strengthen- 
ing, must be enlightening, must be invigorating.'* And 
the source of this strength is the consciousness that the 
real man in us is not a mere clod of earth, nor a bundle 
of ideas, but is the Spirit Eternal— the eternal source of 
all power, purity and knowledge. In this glorious doctrine 
of the potential Divinity of man, did the Swami found a 
new spiritual power able to create a new epoch of renais- 
sance and re-construction in human society. The rank 
materialist, the scoffing agnostic, the thoughtless fanatic, 
the jealous missionary-^all attacked him with great vehe- 
mence. But in the face of all oppositions and criticisms 
he proclaimed his messs^e with a boldness and strength 
tikat made itself felt by foes and friends alike. His teach- 
ings to the Westerner and to the Indian were essentially 
the same, though in certain respects they varied as to 
their details and application. He priced truth more than 
anything else in the world, and always spoke the truth, 
without trying in the least to suppress or distort it for the 
sake of winning the praise and support of others. He 
frankly admired the merits and • virtues of all peoples and 
their cultures, and pointed out at the same time their 
faults and defects in unmistakable terms. And the one 
object he had always in view was to make man a true 
pan, and woman a true woman. 
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Hit Meiiifc to tho West 

The Swami was a great admirer of the Westerner’s 
art and sdenoe, his active temperament, his spirit of 
independence and his power of organization. But he 
could never close his eyes to the horrors of Western 
dvilisation. Inordinate craving for material achievement, 
mad rush for world supremacy, reckless subjection and 
exploitation of weaker peoples, mutual jealousy and hatred 
— all these have converted the land of the Occidental 
nations into a vast military camp. With his dear vision 
the Swami saw the danger ahead, and said to his country- 
men. " The whole of the Western world is on a volcano 
which may burst to-morrow, go to pieces to-morrow. 
They have searched every corner of the world and have 
found no respite. They have drunk deep of the cup of 
pleasure and found it vanity. Now is the time to work 
so that India’s spiritual ideas may penetrate deep into the 
West.” He also noted with great solicitude the religious 
intolerance, the social shams, the political hypocraoies 
and the cruel and predatory tendency prevalent in the 
Western nations. He further found out that their 
apparent strength was a clear indicaticn of spiritual 
poverty and weakness, and therefore he spoke to them 
of nothing but the words of strength. He boldly asked 
the Westemer'^o be true to the spirit of his religion, to 
give up his undue importance on the conception of sin, 
and to realise the ideals of universalism, potential Divinity 
of man, and spiritual solidarity of mankind — the three 
essential doctrines of the Vedanta which is both religion 
and philosophy. The Swami carried to the Western mind 
not only these, but also other new, and equally bold ideas 
and ideals. In place of the Christian theological doctrines 
of one birth, creation out of nothing and eternal damna- 
tion, he presented the Hindu ideas of re-incarnation, 
evolution and salvation for all. To a world accustomed 
to heftr of Christianity as the only tme religion, he 
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brought the astoaoding message that all religions were 
true. ** Helpi not fight/* ** Assimilation and not destmo' 
tion/* ** Harmony and peace and not dissension "—this 
was the burden of his teachings to the West. 

His Service te la£a 

Great has been the good that the Swami did to the 
West) but greater still has been the service he rendered to 
his motherland. If he opened the eyes of the Westerners 
to new troths sure to have far-reaching effects, he brought 
to his countrymen, a new awakening that is calculated to 
influence the entire world. The force with which this 
spiritual giant moved the West reacted on India 
with a tremendous power and stirred the very depths o^ 
Indian Society. The hypnosis of political and cultural 
subjection made the Indians forget the glory of their 
ancient heritage, and look upon themselves as weak and 
helpless. And in frantic despair did many of them try to 
inoculate themselves with the lymph of Western culture 
cleverly placed before them by the self 'Seeking imperialists 
who devised the present educational system of the land. 
At st|ch a momentous hour he appeared on the platform 
of the Chicago Parliament of Beligions, revealed the 
eternal truths of Hinduism to the wondering West, and at 
once won thousands as true staunch followers and admirerg. 
He thus raised the Indians not only in the estimation of 
the Occidentals but also in that of their own. And when 
he returned to his motherland, and thundered forth to his 
countrymen his great message, reminding them of their 
past greatness, pointing out to them unsparingly their evils 
and defects, urging them to give up their debasing feelings 
of weakness and impotency and manifest their manhood 
and power, the Indians came to realise along with the 
superb greatness of the Swami, also something of their 
own potentiality as a nation. Indeed the clarion call of 
the Swami has brought in India a new sense of self-respect 
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uid Belf*relianoe, a new national oonsdoneness, the 
central theme of which is the manifestation of Indian 
manhood in all its manifold aspeotsi physical, intellectnal 
and spiritual. 

His Meisate to Ifit Conatryiaea 

The Swami asked his co*religionists and compatriots 
to practise the habit of “ thinking backward and also to 
ynalrA a passlonatc effort for '* living forward.” He held 
that a people that forgets its glorious past cannot hope to 
have any bright future. And he roused the historic cons* 
ciousness of his countrymen with a view to create in 
t hem an unshakable faith in themselves, a faith that is a 
sure guarantee for future greatness. By greatness how* 
ever, he never understood more political power or economic 
supremacy, but individual and collective self-realisation 
that finds its fulfilment in the domain of the spirit, and 
manifests itself in an alhround service, national as well as 
international. Thus the ideal he placed before his people 
was not a mere revival of the past, but the creation of a 
liv ing present that is sure to usher in a new era of pro- 
gress and glory. The source of this inspiration the Swami 
found in the inspiring teachings of the Upanishads. It is 
therefore that he thundered forth—” Back to the Upani* 
shads. Back to the strengthening, life-giving teachings 

of the Upanishads What we want is strength, strength 

and every time strength. And the Upanishads are the 
great mine of strength. Therein lies strength enough to 
invigorate the whole world ; the whole world can be vivi- 
fied, made strong, energised through them. They will 
call with trumpet voice upon the weak, the miserable 
and the down-trodden of all races, all creeds, and all sects, 
to stand on their feet and be free ; freedom, physical free- 
dom, mental freedom and spiritual freedom are the watch- 
words of the Upanishads.” A practical Yedantin that 
he was he based his gospel of strength on the doctrine of 
the Atman—the infinite, omnipresent and omniscient 
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spirit dwelling in all. If man is the Atman, he need not 
eternally depend on others in his helplessness. He should, 
instead, stand on his own strength, and declare that he is 
deathless and eternal, nntonohed by the miseries and 
pains, troubles, and tribulations of the world. The ideally 
strong man according to the Swami is he who possesses 
that high spiritual mood in which he laughs at both life 
and death, and has along with it “muscles of iron and 
nerves of steel, gigantic will which nothing can resist.” 
And he himself stands as the perfect embodiment of the 
ideal he held before his country and the world. Great was 
the stress he laid on physical and mental strength along 
with the spiritual. It is not for the weakling and the 
coward to understand the highest truths of religion ; the 
fearless and the heroic alone can appreciate them. And 
he gave expression to this startling idea in his famous 
Madras lecture — Vedanta in its Application to Indian 
Life. “ Be strong, my young friends, that is my advice 
to you. You will be nearer to heaven through football 
than through the study of the Gita. You will understand 
the Gita better with your biceps, your muscles a little 
stronger. You will understand the mighty genius and 
mighty strength of Sri Krishna with a little strong blood 
in you. You will understand the Upanishads better and 
the glory of the Atman when your body stands firm upon 
your feet and you feel yourselves as men. Not by the 
help of others but by the energy of Indians themselves 
should India rise.” 

Conqucriog the Conqueror 

Swami Vivekananda asked his countrymen to stand 
on their own strength, and also to further the spiritual 
Tniuainn of their motherland. Krom time immemorial, he 
pointed out, India, the home of religion and philosophy, 
has been a conqueror of conquerors. Innumerable foreign 
races and tribes, who invaded the land tempted by its riches 
and wealth, came under the influence of its religion and 
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culture, and were either completely assimilated into the 
body of Hindu Society, or were so remarkably transferred 
that they came to differ greatly in their thoughts and out* 
look from their co-religionists in their native lands. In 
the past the field of conquest was the soil of India itself, 
but now it has extended to lands beyond the seas. By 
Divine grace the Swami Vivekananda — ^the intrepid child 
of Mother India — went “ to beard the lion in his den", 
and began a new era of " the conquest of the world by the 
Indian thought," of conquering the alien conqueror also in 
his own home. But the Swami was not a narrow and 
exclusive nationalist. This great preacher of '* aggressive 
Hinduism" knew in his heart of hearts that the 
assertion of individuality, assimilation of new elements 
and expansion of the field of activity aro the signs of a 
vigorous life. Hence when he asked his countrymen to 
stem the tide of the invasion by Western thoughts, and 
preserve their cultural integrity, he also urged them to 
learn from the West her arts and sciences, and to give 
her in return the spiritual truths so very essential for 
saving her soul from being overpowered by the national 
ideals of life. And he used the terms *• aggressive " and 
“conquest" in their highest possible sense. The ideal 
he held before him and the world was one of “ give and 
take," of the exchange and assimilation of mutual ideals 
by both the East and the West. “ Yon go to England," 
he said to his countrymen, “but that is also in the garb, of 
a beggar praying for education. Why ? Have you nothing 
to give them ? An inestimable treasure you have, which 
yon can give, — give them your religion, give them your 
philosophy ! From time immemorial India has been the 
mine of precious ideas, to human society ; giving birth to 
high ideas herself, she has freely distributed them broad- 
cast over the whole world. Hive these valuable gems in 
exchange for what you receive from them." Indeed, 
fearlessness, self-respect, self-help, service at home and 
abroad, with the Divine as. the goal of life and the source 
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oi all inspiration,— in one word, *• Strength ’’—this has 
been the dominating note that permeated the life and 
teachings of the Swami. Fearless and intrepid as he was 
he delivered his message in his fearless and intrepid way. 
And very happily does he himself speak of it in his 
memorable words—** Bold has been my message to the 
people of the West, bolder is my message to yon, my 
beloved countrymen. The message of ancient India to 
new Western nations I have tried my best to voice— ill 
done or well done the fntnre is sure to show, but the 
mighty voice of the same future is already sending 
forward soft but distinct murmurs, gaining strength as 
the days go by, the message of India that is to be to 
India as she is at present.” 


THE DOOTBINB OP EXPERIENCE AS 
THE ONE SELF 

By Prof» K’ Smdararama lytTt M»A. 

Chap. X — ^Adhyasa (SaparpositioB) 

We now taka up for explanation the topic of Adhyasa, which 
has been called the *' Crux ” of the Vedanta. Sankara, at the very 
start, clearly points out that, though it sums apparently impossible 
that two sndi direct contradictories as the effulgence of the self 
{Svafrakasa) and primordial ignorance (A;nami, Maya, Prakriti) can 
identified with one another, such a mutual identification (paras- 
paradhyasa) is a matter of atUvsrstl daily experience— the common lot 
of the generality of mankind. Further, it is distinctly pointed out in 
the Upanishads and the Gita that the Absolute Self.Effulgence is 
teacsaUi from ns by the objects of the phenomenal manifestation of 
Maya which are superimposed on the same,— and it will be only 
revealed in all its fullness ssmaUansoiuly with the removal of the 
latter. In fact the vanishing of Avidya implies the self-revelation 
(Avagati) of Brahman in full. This Brahma-dmigaf* (or Samyag- 
dtnsmtm, which is another expression with the same import) is 
broui^t to ns throuj^ the teaching of the Haha*Vakya by the Guru 
when we have become folly qualified for it by the previous stages of 
prepayatloB , and Sankara frequently points put it cannot arise 
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through a mere injunction or Niyoga). All ritualistic {Karmic^ 
injunctions and even the methods of deep meditation and concentration 
{upoiana) contained in the Vedas are only intended to bring about the 
fullness of preparation for Jnana which is known as ihagfa-chiitaf the 
purity and one- pointedness of mind which is needed in the disciple pass* 
ing through the diksha^sampradaya (course of training for the initiated)* 

Sankara defines Adhyasa as Atasminstad^buddhi,*' iht per. 
ception (or knowledge) of a thing in what it is not,*'— ori again, as 
smriiirupah-paraifa-purvadfishiavahhasahf' — i. e,, ** the appearance, 
—in the form of remembrance, — of a thing previously known in 
another place (or thing)/' There is another name given to the pheno* 
menon,— m., Uparaga (Identification) retransformation of one 

thing into another ’* (form). This name is given by Thotakacharya* 
In his view it is the mind —which he calls that is first trans- 
formed into the object sensed by it and assumes the form of the 
latter. Where such sensing takes place, the resulting transforma- 
tion of the mind {buddhi or matt) is transferred to the individual soul 
(Jivatman) to which it is related, and the result is that the perceived 
object becomes thereby known to consciousness. If no ** sensing " 
occurs, no impression is left behind in consciousness for the reason 
that the mind is not at all transformed into the form of the object 
before it. In fact, such sensing and the consequent transformation 
may— and ought to be— considered as one and the same process. 

The ignorance of the exact nature (or form) of the object before 
a seer leads to the perception or presentation {upalabdki) of something 
else,— as, for example, a piece of silver instead of the actual mother, 
of .pearl in front, or a serpent, instead of the rope before us. Let us 
consider this fact of perception (or presentation) in full. In front of 
me, there is a mother-of-pearl. If I ssa (or know) it correctly and 
in full, my knowledge will take the form, •• this mother-of-pearl'*. 
Owing to a fault (dosAa) in me, I do not know it correctly or fully. 
Hence my false knowledge which takes the form, " this silver". This 
false knowledge (or false perception) is known as Adhyasa, It 
contains clearly two elements,— (1) the knowledge of ''this,'* and 
(2) the knowledge of silver. The former is a correct knowledge ; 
but the latter is a false one, and is due to the ignorance {ajnana) of 
the element of mother-of-pearl which forms of the correct know- 
ledge,— Knowledge which takes the form, "this mother-of-pearl"* 
This ajum has already been fully considered and shown to be no 
mere negation, but a positive fact or phenomenon. It is the cause 
of the superposition {adhyasa) of silver, and takes tm forms of super* 
position* (1) the silver falsely superposed, (2) the knowledge arising 
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through the sensing of the silver superposed. These two are respec- 
tively known (in the terminology of Advaitic thinkers) as Afihadhy^ 
asa (the superposition of the object) and Jnanadhyasa (the super- 
position of its knowledge)i 

Both the falsely superimposed silver and the knowledge of it 
have as their cause the mother-of-pearl in front, but of whose true 
nature the seer is ignorant. The mind of the seer has the power of 
lengthening itself in a chain so as to reach the objects in front. 
Hence, when the mind, in the instance on hand, lengthens itself out 
to the superimposed silver, this false knowledge (of silver) thereby 
gained can be said to have the same cause as the silver itself which 
is known. Of course, the mind (of the seer) is as much a contributing 
cause (ofadhyasa) as the object sensed or superposed, — and thus the 
Vedantin reconciles both the Western Schools of realism and idea- 
lism by his theory of Adhyasa. 

Both these adhyasas as already previously explained, have their 
sufficient cause in Avidya (Maya), and are known as (forms of) Avidya* 
vfittis, transformations of Avidya (ignorance) into the forms of object 
(previously known to us). As, however, knowledge (whether true or 
false) is due to the mind's power of lengthening itself out so as to 
reach and sense the object, we say that it (knowledge) is due to the 
mind’s inherent and active power of transforming itself ^and to this 
knowledge is known as Antahkarana-vritti, Owing to the primordial 
ignorance (Ajaana, Maya^ or PrahriH)^ ths one pure Self loses its 
self-effulgence, and hence there results the superposed, living, re- 
incarnating, personality known as the Jiva (£ge). Egoism (ahankara) 
is itself the evolutionary effect of the primeval ignorance (Avidya, or 
PraMti), and is usually accepted as including within its range not 
only the mind, but also the individual’s material body {sthula sarira) 
and vital principle (prana). All these are superposed on the Atman 
in turn ; and even external objects are sometimes regarded as identi- 
fied with the self when the attachment (ahhimana) towards them has 
become hardened and strengthened to the extreme point by long 
association. Sankara p&ints out that, though the interior self is 
entirely disconnected with, and even opposed to the non- ego (or 
external object), it is entirely a natural procedure (naisargihahha- 
vyavahofak) on the part of all ordinary men not to distinguish the two 
entities and their attributes, and that all transmigratory existence 
daring eternity in the universe of phenomena is due to the identifica- 
tion of them. 

We have just spoken of the identification of the affnWii of 
objects. This is a third distinction in Adhyasa, and is known as 
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Dkam^dkyoia^ as distinguished from the Artkadhyasa or Dkami^ 
adkyasa (already mentioned above)— the identification of objects with 
each otfier or with the self, which is the foundation of all re- incar- 
nating existence. Dkoftmadkyata (otherwise known also as Sam$afga^ 
dhyasa) consists in the transference (through association) of the 
attributes of one thing to another. For example, when a piece of 
red cotton is placed by the side of a white crystal {tphatiha)^ the 
redness of the former is alone transferred so as to make the crystal 
become invested with that attribute. This false superposition of an 
attribute only on an object is known as Dharmndhyasa. In this case, 
only the attribute of one object is transferred to another. But in the 
case of the identification of the intelligent self with the non-intelligent 
and material mind, vital principle, or body and the consequent 
reference to them as I or mine, there is a mutual identification of the 
attfihutoi of both {pafaspaoaMhyasa), along with the identification of 
those entities {avthas). For example, when a person asks another,— 
« Why did you beat me? "—Not only is there an identification of the 
body with the self, but the action of beating is transferred from the 
body to the self; and the feeling of pain is transferred from the intelli- 
gent individual to the body which is often spoken of as being pained. 
Again, when a person says, I have lost my strength, he ascribes the 
attribute of strength (or weakness) which really belongs to the prana 
(vital principle) to the self. When a person says, I am a man, he 
identifies himself with the gross body, Prana, mind, and all. Men 
consider themselves as rich or poor. But abundance and limitation 
are attributes of property, not of the owner thereof, and are simply 
transferred to the latter through adkyasa due to beginningless 
ignorance (anadyavidya). 

All these various kinds and modes of Adhyasa arise only through 
the imagined {Kalpanika) relationship of the Self to the not-self. In 
and by itself, the Self (the Atman) is one only, pure, and self- 
effulgent, and of the essence of the innermost bliss of love. But, 
through the imagined relationship established between the Self and 
non-self having its origin in beginningless ignorance {anadyavidya), it 
has, of course, also the capacity to lighten up the non-self in all its 
forms, gross or fine, whether Buddhi, Prana, gross material body, and 
so on, when the latter are superimposed and identified with it. It 
is through the Antahkarana or Buidhi (mind, or internal organ) that 
the object to be known {hoddkavya) is brought into the (Kalpita or) 
imaprmy relationship of identification with the witnessing self which 
we have investigated above and which Is called Adhyasa (or 
Uparaga) in the Vedanta. When this identification takes place, and 
only then, the mind of the seer (or witnessing self) is enabled to 
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lengthen itself oat towards the object outside and gets ittmi/omid 
into its form and shaps,-^aad perception of the object takes place 
at the place where the object is situated for the reason that'^he self 
(which is one and therefore all-pervading) is also there to lighten 
it up through the Bnddhi (internal organ) which as already statedi is 
already in a state of imaginary (Kalpita) association and identiicatiou 
with it. This is the Vedantic view of external perception {npdhbdhi) 
in brief. It is the fact of Adhyasa— the identification of the intelli- 
gent self with non self that enables the living self (Jivatman) through 
the Buddhi to perform this act of perception by his innate power of 
illuminating both his own self and everything with whom he is 
brought into the (Kalpita) relation of identity (adkyasa) now under 
consideration. The transformation (parinama) of the Buddhi into the 
shape of the object (which is accompanied by the illumination of the 
object and the resulting perception) is clearly to be understood as 
applying to the Buddhi only,— and not to the s^//.which ever remains 
pore, and undifferentiated and which is only brought into an imagi- 
nary and assumed (Kalpita) relation with the non self through the 
phenomenon and fact of adkyasa^ The pure seif becomes the 
perceiver, witness, (sak$hi) only through this assumed or imagined 
relationship of identification of it with the object through the mind 
and the perception of the object by the self is due to the fact of its 
appearing to assume the form of the object, though only the Buddhi 
with which it is related through adkyasa really does so by getting 
itself impressed with the shape {akara) of such object. This impres. 
sion or transformation {parinatna) is known as hnddhi-vfittu The 
Buddhi is alone a vikarit ^aWsaiafiii,— never is the self changed, it 
remains pure and undifferentiated, one and absolute. It is the 
identification, through primeval ignorance {maya or ajnana), of the 
self with the Buddhi that converts the former into the living seer 
(saAsAi) or l^nower {pramata). Sankara says almost at the very com- 
mencement of his Sutra-bhashya *<The means of right knowledge 
cannot operate unless there be a knowing personality, and the 
existence of the latter depends upon the assumption, though erro- 
neous, that the body, the senses, and so on, are identical with, and 
belongs to, the self of the knowing person (pramata). For, without 
the recognition and use of the senses as one's own, the practical 
exercise (or performance) of the operations of sense perception {praty* 
ahsha) and other sources or means of right knowledge cannot 
possibly be made to exist. Further, without the body and the senses 
being superposed on, and identified with, the self, no one can get 
engaged in any form of outgoing activity. Also, if all these {pkeno^ 
mcnai) entities ire not (assumed to be) existent, the pure and unrelated 
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lelf— which, in its own nature, is free from ail external />-Ti itac t - 
cannot become a knower Further, if there is no such 

knower, there can be no bringing into operation the miwn B of right 
knowledge. Hence, perception aud the other means of right know, 
ledge, and also the Sastras (Vedas, etc.), are to be regarded as facts 
having signiBcance only in relation to the self assumed to be affected 
by ignorance (mjta or ajiuua) and therefore related through his body 
and senses to the world of phenomena where he has his mign tt io ns 
and peregrinations. 

From all that has been said so far, it will be seen that it is 
necessary, before concluding this part of the subject to explain 
another distinction in Adhyasa,— vir., the distinction between karana- 
adhyasa (causal adhyasa) and hatya^adhyasa (the Adhyasa which is an 
effect of the causal Adhyasa and therefore presupposes it). The 
identification of the Atman with ajmna oxavidya (Maya) is beginning- 
less, and hence is harana-adhyasa^ par excellence. Thence arises the 
identification of the self with the internal organ {antah^kafan%, buddhi, 
manas, as it is variouly called) which it is itself a transformation (or 
effect) of Ajnana. This, again, may be said to be the cause of the 
identification of the self with the gross body physical, and so on. It 
is these successive identifications (or Adhyasas) that collectively result 
in producing the jivahkava, the transmigrating personality for 
whose ultimate benefit and liberation from bondage the grace of 
Heaven manifests itself in all the forms familiarised to os through the 
history of the universe, down even to the days now passing over us. 

\ 

STUDIES IN PSYCHODYNAMICS 

ANiESTHESIA 

Induced by Psychological Process 

Bjf 5* Sankara Menon^ B.L^ 

Brief history ^Experiments performed by the writer— The effect 
a psycho-physical phenomenon— Nature of the effect— Development 
of Pyschology in India and the oriental view— The forces underlying 
suggestion or a mental stimulous— Construction of formulae for 
inducing effects— Direction of forces and their polarity— Unity of 
Physical and Psychical forces probable— Practical value of studies in 
this subject and conclusion. 

Dr. Mesmer produced this effect in his own way in his medi- 
cal experiments about the latter part of the eighteenth centur/. In 
3 
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the year 1885, a Committee of the ablest Scientists in France investi- 
gated the truth of this matter and found that purely psychological 
processes could produce anaesthesia. The Committee’s report that 
was submitted to the Royal Academy of France describes it as follows : 
** The eyelids are closed. The eyelids yield with difficulty to the efforts 
made with the band to open them. This operation which is not 
without pain allows one to see the eye ball convulsed and directed 
towards the upper and sometimes the lower part of the orbit." At 
the present day Hypnotism finds a place as a part of abnormal psy- 
chology in the curricula of studies in the Universities. Anaesthesia 
produced by Hypnotic methods (Braids' methods) is analogous to 
that induced by Psychological processes and Sir Samuel Wilks, m. d. 
F. R. s. says that ** there is every reason to believe that brain and nerve 
centres are force-producing organs, that'this vis nervosa does not stand 
for an imaginary essence, but is real power". Hypnotism does not 
proceed upon the hypothesis of vital energy, but it is based upon 
auto-suggestion. If the same hypnotic effect could be produced by 
suggestion other than auto-suggestion, it goes a great deal to esta- 
blish that suggestion implies a force transmissible under proper con- 
ditions. It is the theory as to the nature of this force suggested by 
certain experiments performed by the writer that forms the subject 
of this paper. 

In the course of the investigations pursued by the writer, a 
boy of fourteen, two adults of twenty, and a grown-up man of forty- 
one were the subjects of experiments. These experiments were per- 
formed in large ventilated rooms and it required five minutes to thir- 
ty minutes to get them anaesthetised. What is done at the initial stage 
is to ask the subject to take a comfortable lying posture and then to 
induce the mental forces by self-suggestion in the operator's body 
and focus them at the ocular centre. In the case of all human be- 
ings, this force exists and it is normally dissipated all over the body, 
the direction being downwards. The trained operator reverses this 
force into an upward direction and brings this force into his oculary 
areas and then transmits it into the ocular centre of the subject who 
gradually becomes amenable to suggestion ** you sleep or ** you be 
insensible." Mere self-induction will have no effect upon another 
unless it is transmitted by some means such as actual contact, or such 
proximity of the operator nearly amounting to contact. The effect 
produced upon the subject is not sudden but gradual. The time 
required to bring completely under effect varies in different individuals. 
The time during which the affect lasts depends upon 2 factors (1) the 
indnctive capacity to induce forces by self-suggestion in the body of 
the operator, (2) the susceptibility pr the resistive capacity of the 
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subject. The effect has lasted from 20 to 30 minutes in the above 
experiments. 

When two points A, B, are taken in space and when two 
material objects are placed at those two respective points and when a 
change takes place in the objects at B due to a change in the object 
at A, the change at B is a case of physical phenomenon whereas if 
the physical changes at A and B are re-placed by psychical events, 
the change at B is not merely a case of a physical phenomenon, but 
it is a psycho-physical phenomenon because the change at B results 
from a corresponding change at A acting through the physical space 
enclosed by A and B. The causes producing the psychical events at ' 
A and B may be said to be (1) the mental stimulus or the succession 
of mental stimulii generated by the operator at A, (2) the resultant 
action of the mental stimulus or stimulii upon the sensory, respira- 
tory and other organs and nerve centres of the subject at B. The 
physical part of the phenomena consists in the actual transmission of 
the stimulii from A to B and the changes taking place in the space 
between A and B are due to such transmission. The space between 
A and B may be called the psycho-magnetic field and it is in this 
field that the whole series of physical events take place and it is this 
field which serves as the medium for transmission of the stimulii. An 
important question arises here as to the possibility of any change ever 
taking place at all in the space between A and B. Why should the 
intervening Ether take a part in the transmission of the stimulii ? 
From Newton downwards, Scientists postulate the existence of an 
incomprehensible, and non-condensible medium called Ether in order 
to explain the various physical phenomena. They discard the idea 
of the possibility of actions at a distance and lay down the funda- 
mental proposition that matter can only act on that which is in con- 
tact with it. So we start with the axiom, that a sort of continuousness 
is necessary to explain an interaction between two particles of matter. 
We also know that absolute continuity of two particles of matter 
cannot be established because two particles of matter which, in 
appearance, cling together most tenaciously, are separated by infinites- 
mally small distances. If matter could only act upon that which is 
in contact with it, and if it is actually found that even the smallest 
particles of an apparently continuous matter are separated by infini- 
tMmally small distances, it becomes necessary to postulate the con- 
necting medium of Ether to explain any sort of inter-action. The 
Ether hypothesis is further necessitated by the fact that, when energy 
is transmitted through space, the intervening matter is not effected 
by such transmission! 
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Investigators like Sir William Crookes and Professor Flour- 
ney think that brain waves are possible to exist but the eminent 
Psychologist Meyer takes an opposite view to this theory and attri- 
butes the transmission of the magnetic influence to a kind of spiritual 
or unknown communication. Then there are people who believe in 
the existence of magnetic fluids. Whatever this be. we find that a 
specific mental stimulus or a series of mental stimuli! pass to another 
point and an effect is produced upon the subject. The operator can 
very well be imagined to radiate his energy in his self-induced condi- 
tion. At the commencement of the operation, the subject also begins 
to receive something which is transmitted by the operator. It is not 
possible to grasp as to the exact nature of the mental stimulus or 
suggestion which is transmitted through space. The present limited 
knowledge in psychology does not allow us to say whether this sti- 
mulus is something like an electron, or a corpuscle having a definite 
charge of energy travelling in any known particular form. It is also 
hazardous to put forward the theory that the mind consists of minute 
corpuscles and they are shot out from the operator to the subject. 
The only inference that we could draw from the operation is that a 
change travels from the operator which may or may not generate any 
change in space. It may be the psycho-physical changes occurring in 
space that account for the lasting nature of the effect in the experi- 
ments described above. 

In order to understand how these forces are induced by the 
operator by self-suggestion using short formula (or a mantra in 
Sanskrit) it is necessary to consider the theory and application of the 
units of forces and time according to the oriental psychologists. 
Psychology developed in India to a very high limit, but in its 
development, took a different line from that of the development in 
Europe. In India Psychology was studied and applied only as a 
means of finding out the truths of religion and was never a study 
in itself as in Europe. Religion as current in India can be roughly 
divided into two portions, the abstract and the ritualistic. The end 
was the same in both the schools, but in their methods was differ- 
ence. So there were two different branches of Psychology that grew 
up in India:— (1) Psychology of the ritual, (2) Psychology of the 
abstract religion. Both systems had the mind as the instrument to 
catch the unknown. In the first case mind became the object of study 
in its various emotional aspects and the truths arrived at were freely 
applied to dive into the higher depths of religion. In the second 
case, discarding the emotional aspects of mind, they studied it more 
from the subje> tive stand-point and applied it to find out the oneness 
of mind and matter. In the one case religion in India became as 
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art and in the other case religion assumed the aspect of a science. The 
one is beautiful and the other is sublime, though the ultimate back- 
ground is the same. The greatest Indian Psychologists of the first 
School are Abhinavagupta, Bhaskara Raya, Kalikacharana, while the 
other school is represented by Patanjali and his followers. Sankara 
compromises both the Schools. He is both a ritualist as well an 
abstract philosopher. I am indebted to the former School for the 
modus operandi in my experiments. It is already mentioned that 
mind was never the end in the study of Psychology but it was studied 
as a means to realise the grand concepts of religion and consequently 
the development of psychology was unlike that of Europe which has 
no religious basis. The study of animal magnetism was only a stage 
in the study of the psychology of the mind. The oriental psycho- 
logists were adepts in this branch of practical studies and applied the 
science of animal magnetism in the art of healing diseases. According 
to the Indian Schools, mind is by itself dull and insentient and if it 
appears to be conscious it is only due to the existence of a soul which 
may be said to be the ultimate consciousness, i. e, the mind only 
sheds the reflected light of the soul. The mind has a function which 
consists in the process of mentation or thought which is ultimately 
realised in the consciousness. The relation of thought to language is 
of an inseparable kind. The thing signified and that which signifies 
are inseparable so far as the subjective consciousness is concerned. 
The sounds that are used to signify ideas are divided into vowels and 
consonants. The same idea may be expressed by simple sounds or a 
combination of different sounds. It may also be noted that the same 
idea may be expressed by either the combination of a long or short 
number of sound-syllables and that for practical experiments we 
use short combinations. Further research work may throw light on 
the laws that govern the time required for the translation of the idea 
into the language and also the relation between the sound combinations 
and the efforts required for their production. In using a short combi- 
nation of sounds we use the least effort. There are various Sanskrit 
works on this branch of the subject which would help us in understand- 
ing the science of sounds. 

A suggestion may be said to consist of a mental stimulus or a 
series of mental stimulii ; for example “ you sleep *' or you be in- 
sensible are depressive mental stimulii signifying a complete idea. 
In order to understand the nature of the mental stimulii or suggestion^ 
it is necessary to grasp the variety of stages at which an idea can exist. 
The condition in which an idea is fully expressed is one where there is 
a perfect arrangement of sounds signifying the idea. Before its expres- 
sion too, this arrangement must exist, because unless the sound 
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combination is formed it can hardly ba expressed. We may call the 
idea at this stage the potential idea. There is a peculiar physiological 
condition in the bodily system when a particular idea exists in a 
particular potential condition. All the muscles of the vocal 
are charged with that particular Idea. The question arises how this 
idea is magnetised. By an effort of the will, we energise these ideas 
resulting in aichange of the polarity of the forces underlying the idea 
and this energised idea is taken into the ocular centre of the opera* 
tor. After energising the potential idea, the operator still keeps the 
forces up in order to produce the psychic interaction in the brain of 
the subject. So we find the force iniucad by the operator is spent 
(1) in supplying energy to the potential idea and this energised idea 
is the mental suggestion (2) indirectly in generating the psycho. 
magnetic field by the transmission of the mental stimulus through 
space (3) in the production of the psychic tension in the body of the 
subject. An idea, as it is, cannot do physical work, unless it is mag- 
netised as in the case of a magnetic operation or it is resolved into 
a nervous impulse capable of being transmitted through a nerve. The 
exact time when the psycho-physical transfor.nation of the potential 
idea takes place in the former case is the time at which it begins to 
receive the energy raised up by self-induction. 

The Indian Psychologists fix the time in which forces could 
be magnetised and made capable of transmission. It is already men- 
tioned that, in normal conditions, the function of consciousness is to 
cognize only such thoughts as are brought into its plane by the 
faculty of mind. The sound forms begin to develop when the mind 
begins to function. Sounds are divided into two classes— into vowels 
and consonants. The vowels are again divided into short and long 
vowels. The force that is required to magnetise one short vowel is 
taken as one unit and the consonant as half-a-nnit. They knew very 
early the connection between respiration and sound production. They 
consider correctly that an operator could CTdinarily 
20 short vowels in the course of one full inspiration. Accor, 
ding to them a person under normal condition respires 21600 
times a day consisting of 24 hours. When this is arithmetically 
reduced, we get that for one inspiration a person takes 4 seconds. 
(According to the latest measurements by Stetheograph it ia 15 to 20 
per minute Clarkspn and Farquharson. Rhythm of Respiration). 
For the purposes of magnetisation, the Indian psychologists fixed 
formulae, though arbitrary, upon certain principles derived from 
experience. Thqr said that 20 units of force could be produced by a 
combination of 20 short vowels or its sound equivalents in 4 
This is not an abeulute rule but this is rule derived from the unifor. 
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mity of cases that came under their observation. When we look into 
the classical authors of oriental psychology it is found that the 
tendency in the construction of the formula is to use the shortest 
number of syllables. They recognise two important laws in the mag- 
netisation of sounds. 

(1) The shorter the number of the syllables, the greater the 
concentration of a single mental stimulus upon that syllable. 

(2) The effect also varies the number of times the formula 
could be made the subject of repetition per unit of time. 

Putting these laws together we can form the general rule that 
the inductive capacity of the operator varies inversely as the number 
of syllables used in the Formula and directly as the number of times 
of concentrating upon it per unit of time. It is difficult to under- 
stand the exact relation of the sound combinations to the idea 
represented by them. The languages are so numerous that it is not 
easy to master all of them so as to arrive at definite conclusions 
regarding these relations. The exact relation of sound to sense is a 
matter which future scholars ought to take up for study and research. 
On psychological grounds, I am seriously led to think, that certain 
relations, though at present cannot be exactly said what they are, 
exist between various sets of sound combination representing the 
same idea and the time during which these ideas transform into 
these sound combinations and the effort with which these combina- 
tions are formed in mind, which result from highly complex psycho- 
physical processes. But this has no connection with the magnetisa- 
tion of sounds. The psychologists only manipulate sound formations 
and combinations in a particular way to produce the magnetic effect 
upon an idea, though the relation existing between the idea and the 
sound combination is not known. 

The mental stimuli! or suggestion transmitted through 
space in a particular manner and their action upon the nervous 
system of man, must explain the rationale of the hypothesis that 
normally the direction of the forces in the human system is in a 
downward direction and the change in the directivity of these lines 
of force most account for the various psychic conditions under obser- 
vation. We know that sleep is a condition in which the conscious- 
ness disconnects entirely from external activity and consequently 
the psycho-motor action is completely set at a standstill. Hypnosis 
is a condition which resembles sleep, but differs from it in as much 
as it is an induced one. Death is a condition where there is a per- 
manent cessation of the transmission of regular impulses from the 
central system, to appropriate muscles, The central nervous system 
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is the starting centre of ail impulses and we also know that this 
centre is not situated in the centre of the bodily system, but at one 
particular end of the body and also the direction of the impulses is 
regulated from that end. In certain cases, the central system, 
especially when sensory phenomena is concerned, acts as a receiving 
station, where impulses are received and new impulses are started. 
Where motor impulses are concerned, it is undoubtedly the starting 
place and impulses must start from that end initially and traverse 
through the motor nerves to other ends in the body. When man is 
in his erect position, it is obvious, that the motor impulses should 
start from up in a downward direction. The motor nerves have the 
special property of directing these impulses in this particular direc- 
tion in the normal consrinnsneea and this io due to the inherent 
property of the cellular force existing in the motor nerves. Since 
the impulses travel down along the motor nerves, the directivity of 
the cellular forte must be in a downward direction. Now we know 
that pushes, pulls, are the results of muscular contraction under the 
action of will. In a push or pull, we find that muscular force is 
transformed into mechanical energy which becomes physically 
measurable. If force could be supposed to be represented by lines 
of force, it may reasonably be supposed that when a muscle 
normally contracts, the lines of force undergo also an appropriate 
change. The only thing that must be remembered is that the lines 
of force undergo their changes with their direction in a downward 
direction. The polarity of forces exist actively during normal con- 
sciousness and during sleep none of the magnetic phenomena could 
take place under the action of the will. So it can be rightly inferred 
that sleep is a condition where there is a change in the directivity of 
force and consciousness is a condition, where the reverse state of 
thing exist. 

It is an admitted fact that heat, light, sound, electricity are 
different forms of the same energy which are different kinds of mole- 
cular motion in varying degrees. A magnetic operation closely shows 
that Energy can appear itself in another form as in the shape of a 
mental stimulus capable of being transmitted through space in a 
particular direction and doing work at the point of destination. If 
once it is conceded that mind is something like dull and insentient 
matter and is separate from the noumenal consciousness of man and 
has only a phenomenal sentiency due to the existence of an ultimate 
conscious entity, then we may arrive at the possibility of explaining 
more on a physical basis all the phenomena generally considered a 
vital motion, thereby making an attempt to sound the very depths of 
the unfathomaL )e. One or the other of the conclusions must be 
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arrived at from the magnetic experiments that either mentation is a 
series of highly complex physical processes taking place apart from 
the consciousness or that all the physical events taking place in nature 
are in a way connected with psychical processes which evade the 
human observation and scrutiny. Light is an electro-magnetic phe- 
nomenon and electric radiation obeys the laws of light. We 
also faintly see, that in the ciss of the transference of a 
mental stimulus, there is the possibility of electric changes taking 
place at the points of origination and destination and further research 
work may prove to the psychologist, that the psycho-physical radia- 
tion of the msntal stimulus is also intimately connected with the 
electro-magnetic phenomena of the physicist. There is every chance 
of our coming to a common region where the physicist and the 
psychologist will have to step into each other’s place, though 
unwillingly. 

Psychological Anaesthesia has its own importance, in the 
hands of the psychologist especially to probe into the mystery of the 
nature of self-suggestion. It gives a clue to understand the analogous 
sub-conscious states. To the physician and surgeon it may not be of 
much use owing to the existence of chemical anaesthetics. The 
practical value of research work upon the study of this phenomenon 
cannot be better stated than in the words of Sir Oliver Lodge who 
says why should not psychical investigation lead to practical results ? 
Are we satisfied with our treatment of criminals? As civilized people 
are we content to grow a perennial class of habitual criminals and 
to keep them in check only by devices appropriate to savages ; 
hunting them, flogging them, locking them up, exterminating them ? 
Any savage race in the history of the world could do as much as 
that ; and if they know no better they are bound to do it for their 
own protection. Society cannot let its malefactors run wild, any 
more than it can release its lunatics. Till it understands these things 
it must lock them up, but the sooner it understands them the better . 
an attempt at comprehension is being made by criminologists in 
Italy , France, and elsewhere. Force is no remedy: Intelligent 
treatment is. Who can doubt but that a study of obscure mental 
facta will lead to a theory of the habitual criminal to the tracing 
of his malady as surely as malaria has been traced to the mosquito ? 
And once we understand the evil the remedy will follow. Already 
hypontic treatment or treatment by suggestion, occurs to one ; and 
quite normal measures of moral improvement can also be tried. 
The fact of imprisonment ought to lend itself to brilliant efforts at 
reform : Such efforts are the only real justification for dcsfirqctiQp of 
f 
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liberty. The eeeence of manhoodis to be free for better or for woraoi free 
<^and coercioQ is only justified if it is salutary. It is a great advantage 
to doctors to have their patients collected compactly in a hospital— and 
without it medical practice would languish ; it ought to be a similar 
advantage— a similar opportunity— to have criminals herded together 
in gaols, and lunatics in asylums. It is unwise and unscientific to 
leave prisoners merely to the discipline of warders and the preaching 
of chaplains. That is not the way to attack a disease of the body 
politic. I have no full blown treatment to suggest, but I foresee that 
there will be one in the future. Experiments are already being made 
in America, in the prisons of Elmira and Concord— experiments of 
hope, if not yet of achievement. Society will not be content always 
to employ methods of barbarism ; the resources of civilization are not 
really exhausted, though for centuries they have appeared to be. The 
criminal demands careful study on the physiol side and remedy or 
palliation will be a direct outcome of one aspect of our researches. 
The influence of the unconscious or subliminal self, the power of 
suggestion, the influence of one mind over another, the phenomena of 
so-called possession ’—these are not academic or scientific facts 
alone ; they have a deep practical bearing and sooner or later it must 
be pot to the proof.” The study of animal magnetism is sure to 
throw light on the inherent tendencies of man because it is only by 
the use of magnetic methods that it is possible to bring the innate 
tendencies into action, thereby making them capable of observation 
and comprehensive examination.* 

STORY OF SRI SANKARAOHARYA’S LIFE 

(YOUTH) 

{Continued from Page 874) 

By Swami Atulananda 

Gradually, Sankara’s reputation spread far and wide. He was 
held to be the greatest intellect of his time. Rumours of his fame^ it 
is written, reached even Siva loka. There the ancient sage Vyasa 
(who, when he was on earth, had classified the Vedas and had himself 
written many Pnranas) heard about it. It was told him that at last 
a perfect commentary had been written on the Vedanta scriptures, 
and that the Vedas were being expounded according to the highest 
interpretation ever vouchsafed to man, and all this was being done 
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by a boy, for Sankaracharya (Sankara the teacher, as he was now 
called), was then only sixteen years old. 

Vyasahadthe desire to see and test that wonderful boy. He 
therefore, came to earth, and disguised as au old Brahmiu, one day, 
entered Sankaraclarya’s Ashrama. He saw the young preceptor 
seated under a shady tree, surrounded by his eager disciples, all 
dressed in the fire-:oloured robes of Sannyasins. It was a pleasing 
sight. Sankara’s face glowed with enthusiasm, and his voiM rang 
clear as he explained the subtle meaning of one of the most difficult 
Upanishads. 

Vyasa drew near, Sankara ri^ng from his seat recerved him 
with great kindness and courtesy. Out of respect for his old age, he 
offered the venerable visitor his own seat. Vyasa, however, declined 
the honour. He preferred to take his place amongst the disciples, 
and he begged Sankaia to continue his discourse. 

Now, as Sankara proceeded, the old Brahmin began to ply him 
with puzzling questions. So subtle were these questiois, that San< 
kara realized that he was pitched against an intellect in no way 
inferior to his own. I’, put him on his mettle, all his ailments were 
disputed. It turned into a hot debate. The Brahmn did not give 
in, neither did Sankara. It seemed they would nevei arrive at any 
conclusion. Bath, food, even time itself, were forgetten. The day 
passed, the night passed. Still the arguments went on, Sankara was 
amazed, who was this old man with such a prodgious intellect ? 
Would he, or Sankara himself be defeated in the dspnte 7 It was a 
great strain on his intellect. But the Br^min teemed as fresh as 
when they began. 

Sankara’s disciples exhausted physically and mentally, one after 
the other slipped away. Only Sanandan renained. Though the dia< 
cessions often went beyond his intellect he would not desert his 
beloved master. Silently he prayed that Saikara might coma out vic- 
torious in the end. 

Then, through the strength of his Gurn-bhakti, the truth was 
revealed to him. He understood that the old Brihmin was no other 
than Vyasa himself, come in disguise to tsst hiS preceptor. It was 
God's play— God in the person of the Brahmin ; God in the person 
of his Guru. " Revered Sir," he addressed Saikara, " these discus- 
sions will not lead anywhere. You are Har^ and the Brahmin is 
Hata (both names 61 God). Your disputes wi'J never come to an end.” 

This opened Ssnkara’i eyes. In a flash he now also understood 
which it all meant. Overjoyed, he bowed tow before the Brahmi&| 
and humUy took the dost of his feet. 
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Vyasaalso was transported with delight He was convinced 
that Sankara could never be defeated in argument, that he would be a 
great reformer, that be would preach religion in its purest form* 
Mj son,” he said. ** you have upheld the glory of Vedanta. I bless 
yon. When you were bom, the life allotted you was only eight years. 
Whei yon took Sannyasa, eight years were added to it Now another 
sixteen years 1 allot to you. In these years you will establish your 
doctriie over the whole of India. You will proclaim the highest 
troth, tnd thousands of men will profit by your preaching. As the 
lion cosqners all other animals, even so let the lion of Vedanta conquer 
all infetior beliefs. Gird your loins, and rest not till your task is 
finished** Then Vyasa vanished from sight 

This miraculous incident inspired Sankara with new enthusiasm; 
and Vyata’s parting words filled his heart with confidence and hope 
forthefutara He fell that the time bad come to extend his work. 
The country, he thought was ready to hear bin, and accept his new 
dispensatioi. But he also realized that only with the greatest effort 
would he smceed, for mighty spiritual leaders, preaching their own 
doctrines, sttod in his way. These he had to win over to his side 
before he codd hope to influence the masses. He, therefore, called 
his disciples t)gether, and in consultation with them, decided on his 
plan of campaign. 

Thus far, Sankara had preached only in Benares. Now he would 
travel to the foot corners of India, challenging ali comers to meet 
him in debate, thst they might decide which of the contending parties 
held the truer interpretation of the scriptures. He would, however, 
malte the Condition that tie one who lost in fiie contest should attach 
hims elf to the victorious party. 

Sankara would pressnt his own firm conviction that God is the 
only reality in existence, that all else is Maya, or relative— a passing 
and ever-changing state of consciousness ; and that self-realizationi 
or Atmajnanam. is the supreme means to Mukti, or freedom of the 
soul. 

This being decided, Sankara and his disciples made ready for the 
journey, a long jouriey that— as we shall see— occupied the rest of 
Sankara’s life, and was crowned with overwhelming success. For in 
the eitd*all Sankara’s opponents had to bow down before his gigantic 
intellect and spiritnai iisight, 

During their travsb, Sankara and bis party met with wonderful 
experiences. So one dsf they came to the Ashrama of one Kumarilla 
Bbatta, a man of vast wodition gnd impeccable character. He wae 
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an advocate of the Karma Kanda, the belief that sacrificial offerings 
performed according to strict scriptural rules, and with a pure heart, 
leads man to liberation. 

Kumarilla had done much to put down the nefarious practices of 
his time. He was a preceptor of wide influence, honoured and 
respected by all. He had a very large following, and ha^ 
established many Ashramas that were in charge of competent 
disciples. Kumarilla was a blessing for his time, for we must remem> 
ber that the degraded Buddhists were then almost all-powerfuL The 
priests and monks wielded an enormous power over the ignorant 
masses who feared them. Through the exercise of black magic they 
could perform strange deeds that frightened the people. Their 
Ashramas were places of vice. Even human life was not respected, 
for the priests believed that by drinking the blood of healthy, strong 
boys, they could prolong their lives. Young girls were taken from 
their homes, and unless they submitted to the lustfnll demands of the 
beastly monks, were cruelly tortured. Kumarilla had done a great 
and noble work in stamping out these wicked practices. 

Thus the way had been prepared. It was now left to Sankara to 
build on the foundations laid by Kumarilla, and to introduce a higher 
interpretation of the Vedic scriptures. 

Sankara was, therefore, very anxious to meet this great scholar 
and reformer, and to convince him of the superiority of Advaita 
Vedanta over the Karma Kanda. For should Kumarilla accept 
Sankara's view, his numerous followers would easily fall in line. 
The victory would give Sankara prestige, and would greatly advance 
his cause. 

Mow a very strange thing happened. It was only in the nick of 
time that Sankara met Kumarilla. When he reached his Ashrama a 
most astonishing scene met Sankara’s sight, A terrible human drami^ 
was being enacted. Let us see what took place. 

Kumarilla to accomplish his life’s mission bad found it necea* 
sary to learn the secrets by which the Buddhist leaders kept the 
masses under their control. As already mentioned, they practised 
black magic, and they justified their criminal deeds by subtle and 
sophisticated arguments. Now, Kumarilla in his youth had joined 
their ranks that he might learn their secret ways and their arguments* 
Afterwards he left them and defeated them with their own weapons. 
It was not a strictly honourable act, even though his motive was 
pure. Kumarilla being a man of conscience and integrity was not 
blind to this fact. Therefore, when he had firmly established a better 
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religions state of aSidis, and he had made able disciples to carry on 
his work, he felt it his duty to atone for this fault in his conduct 
He had acted like a hypocrite. 

The atonement he planned was radical. Horrifying as it was, it 
certainly proved the sincerity and courage of the man. He reasoned 
that there was only one way to pay the debt of Karma he had incur, 
red. He had to sacrifice his body at the altar of Truth. 

In the body he had committed the sin of deceiving the Bnd. 
dbists ; the destruction of the body was the price he had to pay. And 
that not in the quickest and easiest manner, but by a slow and pain, 
ful process. 

t Gathering around him his most intimate disciples, Knmarilla in 
solemn conclave revealed his secret intention. The disciples were 
dnmfounded. They could hardly believe their ears. In confusion 
they looked at each other. They looked at their beloved master. 
Hie face was serene ; he was in dead earnest. 

When the first shock of the sad news had somewhat subsided, 
the disciples recovered their speech. They protested that such a 
slight offence, for a good cause, by no means merited the severe 
punishment their master had planned for himself. They argued that 
the master was stretching a point of honour beyond all reasonable 
measure. Thisir pleading was of no avail. They implored, they 
wept. 

Kumarilla listened patiently to all they bad to say, but he could 
not be shaken in his firm determination. At last be said, *' My 
children, I know it is out of love that you try to put obstacles in my 
way. You have always trusted me, trust in me now. Long have I 
considered this act, a power greater than my own prompts me* 
Learn from me that truth must triumph ; not falwhood. I have sin. 
bed against trnth. I must pay the debt. Do no longer oppose me. 
Help me to be true, even unto the end.” 

Then the day was selected, the hour appointed. It was an 
auspicious day according to Hindu calculation, a day when the con. 
Junction of heavenly bodies loomed propitious. It was the hour 
boding success in all undertakings. With sad hearts the disciples 
carried out their master’s last instructions. There were rites to be 
observed, and sanctifying ceremonies to be performed. The 
scriptures had been consulted, and now all was complete, in readiness 
for the morrow. 

Came early dawn. A crimson eastern sky announced the coming 
a day-~the day of) repaiation. Kumarilla had kept vigil all nighti He 
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had prayed and meditated. Now he rose for his early ablutions. A 
blood-red snn appeared on the horizon. With folded hands, for the 
^t time, Kumarilla saluted the messenger of day, " 0 Pnshan, 
0 Son, sole Traveller of the heavens, controller of all, collect thy 
golden rays and gather np by the burning effulgence, that I may 
behold thy true form. I am what Thou art. I am He.* 

The hour was drawing near. Kumarilla bade his dsciples light a 
fire, a slow-burning fire. “ Use the dry dung of the sasred cow,** he 
said, ” nse no other fuel." Thus the ordeal was to oe prolonged. 
The disciples obeyed, with trembling hands. All was ready. 

“ My sons,** Kumarilla spoke to his disciples, “long have we 
lived together. Day and night you have been with me. If, perchance, 
we have ever offended each other, forgive me, as i forgive you. 
Faithfully you have served me. Remember my wordti and live the 
Truth. My blessings I leave with you.” The disciphs wept. 

Kumarilla invoked the God of fire, “ Agni, Lord >f Fire, lead nd 
to beatitude. 0 Lord, thou kuowest all things. Kee> us in the path 
of righteousness. The body ends in ashes. Mind, remember thy 
deeds. Prana (life breath) to Prana. The soul tc the Immortal. 
Om I Praise, O Lord, unto Thee. Om I Peace, pace, peace.” 

Kumarilla circumambulated the fire, seven dmcs, chanting the 
name of God. A last obeisance, and with firm step le* mounted the 
pyre. There was dead silence, broken only now aid then by sobs 
escaping from the afflicted disciples. 

Kumarilla had seated himself in the midst of tlie smouldering 
fire, in Yoga posture. His mind withdraws frou the body, was 
fixed on God. Like a statue he sat, erect, motbnless, his eyes 
closed. 

The disciples chanted softly, with fear-cboked vsices, hynms in 
praise of the Guru . “ Salutation to the mow excellent Guru wbo^ by 
removing the darkness of ignorance, bads us to Knowledge 
and Trnth. Salutation to the most ex:ellent Gurt who reveals 
to us the Almighty, the soul of our souls, the one wlo pervades all 
creation.” 

Then, there was a sudden commotion. A young Sannyasin with 
his following of disciples came hastening towards the spot. It was 
Sankara. Arrived at the Ashrama, the stench of burning flesh had 
guided him to the scene. The news of the great sacrifice had reached 
him. Now he took in the situation at a glance. Horrified he called 
to Kumarilla, “ I have come to debate with you. Come from the fire. 
Together we shall preach the glorious (rqth of Vedanta,*’ 
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Sanhura approached the pyre. But Kumarill^ roused from his 
meditatiooi motioned him back. “ My days are over,” he spoke 
unmoved. “I know who yon are. Go to Mandan Miara and 
convince hm. He is my foremost disciple. Take to him my bless, 
lags.” 

Knmarira withdrew again within himself. 

A sizzling sound came from the fire. Volumes of smoke enve* 
loped Knmarila's frame. 

Sankara nalized that it was too late. Silently he bowed his 
bead to the eaith, a last act of homage to the great teacher and 
reformer. 

Slowly thi flames crept up, licking the living flesh, consuming 
the bo^, charing the bones. When the vital parts were reached, 
Kumarilla colkpsed. The body fell backwards. The soul severing 
.ts connection vith the mortal had entered into eternal Bliss. 

I 

Sankara roe to his feet, and with vibrant voice sang the great 
Hymn of Libeniion : 

I am neitbe the body, nor the mind, nor the senses. 

I am beyonl sin and virtue, beyond pleasure.and pain. 

I am Exisbnct Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss Absolute. 

I am He, lam He. 

For me there is neither death, nor the fear of death. 

Never wasl born I am all.pervading. 

I am Exisnnce Aksolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss Absolute. 

I am He, am He. 

I am withoit former limit, beyond time and space. 

I am the foindation of the universe. 

I am Exisbnce Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss Absolute. 

I am He, lam He. « • * 

The discipes were heart>stricken. Sankara consoled them, and 
assisted them b the performance of the last rites for the departed. 
When the fire lad cooled d«wn, the master’s ashes were carefully 
collected, and with impressive ceremonies were consigned to the 
bosom of the sacred stream— the same stream in which Kumarilla 
had so long performed his daily ablutions. 

Leaving tke bereaved disciples in charge of the Ashrama, Sankara 
and his followers continued dieir journey. 

(7e3« ceiitiHHtd) 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

fioiiAiN Holland on S&i Ramakxishna and Vivbxananda 

The February issue of the Prabuddha Bharaia gives us an inte. 
resting piece of conversation between Mr. Dilip Kumar Roy and 
the renowned thinker and writer of France Komain Holland, while 
they were in Switzerland. As our readers might be aware Monsieur 
Romain Holland is well familiar with the thought currents of our land 
and has a genuine love and affection for our motherland. Sometime 
back he brought out a biography of Mahatma Gandhi. Pursuing his 
study of the philosophic thought of India he came across the life and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Swami Vivekananda. 
He was so much fascinated by these two personalities that he sent 
for all the available literature on Ihe subject and even wrote to His 
Holiness Swami Shivanandji, the President of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission for some personal touches of Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. 

Addressing Dilip Kumar Roy Romain Holland said that he was 
writing a book about Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. I wonder. 
Monsieur Holland,'’ said Dilip Kumar Roy in reply, how you could 
grow enthusiastic about them (Ramakrishna and Vivekananda) even 
from this vast distance across the seas and in spite of your lack of 
knowledge of English ! ’ ’ 

Romain Holland How could 1 be anything but enthusiastic 
about such great souls ? The radiant strength, the glowing self-res« 
pect, nay the fortifying confidence in the innate Divinity of Man,— 
are they nothing ? They are assets to mankind, the value ef whose 
inspiration can hardly be overrated but about Sri Ramakrishna, 
well, one must write a little cautiously about him. For he can never 
be entirely acceptable to Europe, you know. A good deal has to be 
presented in a new light— in a new interpretation that is.’* 

Dilip Kumar Roy « But why ? " 

jR. R. For a variety of reasons, one of the chief of which is 
the bad atmosphere that has been created by Theosophy.'* 

D. if. /?. What do you mean ? ** 

; ^ R. R. Well, you see, Theosophy has served to vulgarise 
Hinduism. Thanks to it, a good many of your loftiest teachings sound 
like cheap common places, o^d^ fantastic and bizarre, It has 
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besides rendered it easy for people to scoff at Asiai— a past time 
which affords unqualified delight to so many chauvinists in our 
country.” 

D. K. R . Aurobindo has written in one of his books that the 
birth of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda is to be looked upon as an 
event in India, of which but few of us have realised the full import so 
far.” 

R. R . : — folly agree, and I cannot but feel that we shall respond 
to the utterances of Vivekananda ; if ha is properly presented in 
Europe. You will be surprised to learn, Dilip, that Tolstoy was 
deeply impressed by Vivekmanda towards the end of his life. Not 
only that. There are many people in Russia, like Tolstoy’s 

great friend, Paul Birukoff, who treasure the messages of Viveka- 
nanda.” 

D. K. Rn ” I am so glad to hear it, Monsieur Rolland:” 

* « e e 

4i e e e 

** What is exactly that you admire especially oa Viveka 
nanda? ” 

R. R, ;— <• 0, so many things ; for one thing the wonderful direct- 
ness of his appeali that serves as a sort of tonic. His words pierces the 
heart like arrows. And then his iridescent confidence in man, to say 
nothing of his marvellous power of achieving things — once he sets his 
heart upon them. He strikes me as a Napoleonic character in the 
spiritual realm. And I marvel at the vision of Ramakrishna when 
he discerned greatness in the youthful stripling at the very first 
sight. 

" Only I wonder why the great men of modern India do not 
feel a gitnilar impulse in the direction of social service, I mean the 
sort of uplifting work for the masses, the task which Vivekananda 
had set his heart upon latterly and which he left unaccomplished due 
to his prenMture death. Why do not your great leaders, like Gandhi 
for take more seriously to this urgent work that is before 

yon all?” 

« What a soul ! What deep compassion for the lowly I What 
pervading sympathy for the down-trodden I Above all, what rever- 
ence for the meanest of the mean, looking upon the dispossessed as 
God incognito I To me the dramatic aspect of Vivekananda’s life 
elevating indeed,— the struggle, that is, between the individual 
fiiir ating after personal salvation and the altruist craving for soV* 
dedication for the suffering humanity I 
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MaimtiuUt RdUmd (His sister):— "True, only it often 
seems to me that Ramakrishna never suffered from this sort of 
struggle." 

R. R . " The reason is not far to seek, for Ramakrishna, though 
grand in the realm of the spirit was a far less complex personality 
comparatively speaking." 

D. K, R . " Do you think that Vivekananda would appeal to 
Europeans in the near future ? " 

R. R . " I do : but only to those who have feeling and imagina- 
tion. His inspiring confidence in the ultimate Divinity of Man is 
bound to evoke a response in such people all the world over. His 
appeal is so direct and vibrant, don’t you see 7 That is why I have 
decided upon writing a book about Ramakrishna and Vivekananda* 
Only the difficulty is that the material that has accumulated is terrify- 
ing. To sort things out of such a voluminous collection is a task 
indeed." 

D. K, R , " What is it in the messages of Ramakrishna that 
appeal to you most, if I am not inquisitive ? " 

R, R . : — " His breadth and catholicity, the universality of his 
doctrines, which crosses all geographical limits. This is what I call 
real religion, real vision. A man who hardly knew how to read and 
write, a nun who was by no means extraordinary in his analysis of 
matters secular, a man who was born provincial,— how could such a 
man have such a marvellous vision and comprehension of things 

universal ? Here he seems to me not only great but towering." 

D. K. R . : — " You will be glad to know. Monsieur Rolland that 
Aurobindo fully endorsed this view of yours. He says that a Yogi 
of such calibre is a rarity even among the elect of the mystics." 

R. R . : — " I agree whole-heartedly.” 

Can Propagandists suppress India’s Culture? 

" The East is East, the West is West and the twain never can 
meet,*’ so sang Britain’s famous noble prize winner, Rndyard Kipling. 
And of this poet writes a notable American in one of his recent books ; 

' This man is one of the tragedies of our literature because he has so 
many of the great qualities, energy, story-telling power, singing fervour. 
But his mind stopped growing, and he stayed a boy— -a hateful dange* 
roos, and bloody minded boy, dreaming of killing the people whose 
minds persist in growing beyond his own. He called it the ' white 
nun’s burden,’ the task of making all colored men into his servants.’* 
Many such people endowed with great qualities are there in the West 
to-d^ who inepite of the favourable opportunities present to them could 
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not ontgrow their colonri race or religious prejudices of the people 
amongst whom they were bom, and these ' cuitured * people have 
contributed not a little in the fostering of hatred and discord amongst 
the different peoples that inhabit this earth. One of these ' cultured* 
people spread broadcast sometime back that Christianity was the 
only basis of all civilization and when they came to nations where 
Christianity had not penetrated there was no civilization at all. If 
Christian civilization meant the machine gun and the submarine the 
writer was quite right. If Christian civilization meant Mammon 
worship then this writer was not to blame. It is this glamour of 
power and the glamour of wealth that make these writers sing 
'Hallelujahs * on Christ and not because he taught them to love one's 
neighbour as oneself or live in the spirit an-i walk in the spirit or 
worship God, not Mammon. The spirit of Christ one hardly finds in 
their boasted culture and civilization which the West wants the East 
to adopt. True Christ spirit is not a stranger to the East ; for the Christ 
too was an Easterner; and to-day the West is dinning into her ears 
that she should adopt Europe’s ‘ kultur ' for pulling down the 
haughtiness of the West. Japan took to it and brought Europe to her 
knees. Turkey adopted it and Europe stands to-day in reverence 
before her. China has taken it and the European battalions that 
threatened her with eternal subjection are getting withdrawn and the 
laws of the Chinese are getting respected. These Westerners are 
dinning into India’s ears for centuries past that Western 'kultur’ 
should be recognised in this land as well. That she may take her 
sword and perish by the sword. One of these well-wishers of India 
Colonel Holditch declared sometime back in his book on ‘ India ’ 
that Modern Hinduism is the most contemptible religion in existence 
while a bishop told os that the " Sacred Books of the East ” was 
nothing ' sacred * but ' gibberish.’ Such criticisms are getting repeat- 
ed year after year. The literary and dramatic critic of note 
Mr. Williams Archer writing only a few years back in his ' India ef 
tki JMnrt ’ said that In^ was " barbarian,” that Indian civili^tion 
was 'barbarism* miscalled and the people of that land was 
' barbaric ’ and that 'they are not a civilized people.’ And the latest 
arrival into this field of unjust criticism is Miss Mayo who despising 
everything Indian thinks that she has done her part by her * Motktr 
/iidM’ to perpetuate the glory of the Occident. A careful study of 
these books will show their readers how dishonest, misleading and pro. 
vocative such books have been. In fact these writers have been carried 
away by Western imperialistic notions and not anything Christianj 
md they have been the devout apostles of white domination. Even 
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brilliant English writers like a Chesterton or a Bernard Shaw who 
having had the opportunity to study and understand the East have 
refused to study the East is what astonishes us and makes us declare 
that < something is rotten in the West.' William James was an 
American, Schopenhauer a German, Materlinck a Belgian, Tolstoy a 
Russian, some of the world's admittedly greatest thinkers. William 
James could tell us of Vivekananda as a paragon of Vedantists 
while only an American woman could dismiss him as a ' modern 
teacher of the spiritual sense of the Phallic cult A Schopenhauer 
could declare that the U panishads gave him the solace of his life, only 
an Englishman speak of the same as * crude ’ * contemptible.' In the 
oft criticised doctrine of Karma only a Materlinck could see ** the 
only satisfactory solution of life's injustices.** Nationalism, Chauvi- 
nism, Imperialism have been the background for this belitling whole- 
sale of all that is great elsewhere. And that is why Remain 
Rolland the great thinker and writer of France says that Europe is 
losing all interest in things Asiatic. This regrettable feature had 
affected even the elite of Europe. Declared this great thinker 
that even the society bearing Schopenhauer's name had been affected 
by the narrow prejudices of the West. M. Remain Rolland in the 
course of a conversation with Mr. Dilip Kumar Roy said that ha 
was taken back when a * big gun of the Schopenhauer society did not 
know who Vivekananda was.' To such a pass has Europe fallen. 
But in Romain Rolland we have the picture of one whom the same 
Europe looks upon with love and reverence and who has taken upon 
himself the task of disabusing the West of her foolish notions and of 
bringing peace and good will amongst mankind. Our consolation is 
that Truth ultimately prevails and that some of Europe's greatest 
philosophers and thinkers have understood the East and, to that 
class belonged Schopenhauer, Materlinck and Tolstoy. And we hope 
that these attacks on everything Indian will lead only to its defence 
and appreciation. 

THE HINDU VIEW OF CONVERSION 
Born aliens have been converted in the past by crowds and 
the process is still going on," so Swami Vivekananda is reported to 
have said in the course of ^a conversation. How this proselytintion 
of the various aboriginal tribes such as the Ahir, Dorn, Dosadh of the 
United Provinces, the Guzar, Jat of the Punjab and many other tribes 
in this country was Iwought about, the Hindu Missm BulUHn for 
February hatf rightly pointed out in its article on the aborigines of 
India. It was, it correctly says by, **a process of peaceful pene. 
tration by slow cultural intercourse.” The journal adds, They did 
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not solve the social, religions, and language problem to create a united 
nation by a policy of extermination of the conquered but preserved 
them, gave them the liberty of speech, faith and worship and assigned 
to them a suitable place in the social whole, to live and work side by 
side in peace and order and by obliterating the differences absorbed 
them by friendly intercourse.** Unlike the Western races the Hindu 
never practised the policy of social, moral or religious conquest of 
tribes differing in culture from their own. The peculiar genius of 
the Hindu has always been in the direction of gradually assimilating 
and even absorbing into their all-embracing fold. Due to changing 
fortunes this peaceful movement towards unification ceased, it would 
appear, two centuries back and to- day therefore we find in the census 
that about sixteen millions of these aboriginal tribes spread out in all 
India and especially in Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Central India and 
Burma, are termed Animists. The largest population of the so-called 
Animists belong to Central India with a population of over a million and 
are known as the Bhils. Assam has over a million of these ‘Animists.* 
The Bulletin points out that the only difference between them 
and an Orthodox Hindu is that the Hindu Samskaras have not 
been able to strike deep roots in their minds. This fact is also 
attested by the workers of the Ramakrishna Mission amongst the hill 
tribes of Assam. That the Swami Vivekananda held strong views as 
regards this subject is obvious from his speeches and writings. But 
to him conversion did not merely mean an outside conversion— but ' a 
conversion of the heart though he recognised formal Samskaras as 
when he said, “ go and found schools among them and invest them 
with the ‘ sacred thread.*' Men imbued with the true spirit of Vedanta 
working amongst these people, ministering to their material and 
ip|)ritual welfare alone can bring about the desired change. This alone 
can check the meaningless aye even harmful conversion to 
Christianity conducted under the aegis of organised Missions of the 
West. 


NEWS AND EEPORTS 

Birth-day Celebration op Swami Vivekananda at Madras 

In connection with the Sixty-sixth Birthday Anniversary of the 
great Swami Vivekananda the Sri Ramakrishna Math, Brodies Road, 
Mylapore, Madras performed a double function— the Tiihipuja and 
the Public Celebration. The Xithipuja which fell this ye^ on the 
14th January was duly observed with special Pujas, Bhajana and 
offerings. On the Public Celebration day, the 22nd January, a big 
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The Sri Ramaktishna Math and Mission Haa4 qaartorsi Belur, 
Howrah ; Sri Ramakcishna Ashrama, Basavangudi, Bangalore City ; 
Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Mysore ; Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Gandhipet, Gnntnr ; Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama ‘Jaffna, Ceylon ; Sri 
Ramakrishna Ashrama, Khar, Bombay ; Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Rajkot; Sri Ramakrishna Math, Delhi ; Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Patna ; Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Cawnpore ; The Ramakrishna 
Mission, Barisal i.Sri Ramakrishna Math, Baliati, Dacca ; The Rama* 
ktishna Sevashram, Chittagong. The devotees of Ranchi in Behar 
and of Cambay, Tarapnr and Godhra in Gujarat also celebrated the 
thrice*holy day. 

THB PRESIOEMT OP THE R. K* MISSION RETURNS 

Srimat Swami Sbivauandaji Maharaj, President, the Ramakrishna 
Mission who went out on a tour to the north last September, 
returned to the Head quarters on the mth February last The Swamiji 
was received at the Howrah station by a large number of Sadhus and 
devotees, including the Secretary of the R. K. Mission. During this 
long tour, the Swamiji visited, Madhupur, Patna and Benares. 

* V 

SWAMI FARAMANANDA's ARRIVAL 

Swami Paramananda, the head of the Vedanta Sqciety of Boston, 
U. S. A. arrived at Belur, the R. K. Mission Head quarters on the 
14th February last. On his way the Swami halted at. Singapore, 
Kuala Lumpur and Rangoon. Some Western friends of the Swami 
have also accompanied him. 

THE R. K. MISSION GUZARAT FLOOD RELIEF 

Having carried on the flood relief for full six months the Rama* 
krishna Mission has closed the work of all the five centres— Cambay, 
Sayama, Tarapur, Indernej and Golana in Gujarat on the last 5th 
February. The total number of houses constructed and repaired in 
British, Baroda and particularly in Cambay State villages amounts to 
916. The Relief party arrived at Bombay on the 7th February. 

AN APPRECIATION OF R. K. MISSION’S WORK 

The citizens of Cambay presented a public farewell address to 
the Ramakrishna Mission on the 5th February at the Jugaldas 
Jagannath Gymkhana in appreciation of thesplendid service rendered 
by the Mission in Cambay, Baroda and British territories in connec* 
tion with the fateful devastation brought about by the last Gujardt 
Flood. V. K. Namjoshi, Esquire, s. a., c. s., Administrator, Cambay 
State Resided over the function. 
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portrtit of Swami Yivakanaada vaa tastefully dscontod with flowers, 
gatlaadsand fetus on a rtused platform in tho spacions Hali of the 
Math. As nsnal BhajSna in Marhathi, Tamil, Hindnstani and Sans, 
krit, Harikatha, feeding of the devotees and the poor Narayanss, 
discourses on the life and teachings of the Swami, distribution of 
Prasadam and lectures formed the main items of the programme. In 
the noon about three thousand poor were given the pi asure of one 
full meaL In the evening after a lecture in Tamil on the life and 
mission of Swami Vivekananda by Swami Avinashananda, 
Mr. A. Rainaswami Mudaliar, the Editor of iAt Jusiiet delivered an 
eloquent address on the spiritual message of the iUustrious 
Swami with the Hon. Mr. Justice V. V. Srinivasa Iyengar in the 
Chair. 

In the course of his prefatory remarks the President said that 
Swami Vivekananda was the incarnation of the spirit of Vedanta. He 
brought the experience of his life and knowledge to bear upon the 
exposition of the Upanishads. He was the fore-runner of the unity 
of India. In the Parliament of religions he stood for India. The 
various problems facing India to-day were bound to be solved only 
by the application of the central principles of Vedanta for which 
India stood. • He taught India national self-respect ; and the study of 
his life and teachings were very profitable indeed. 

Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar explaining some principles of 
Swami Vivekananda's teachings said that transcendent love was the 
characteristic of the Swami. He was the Avatar of the Vedantic 
spirit and to him the Vedas were everything. All the lessons he needed 
were in the Vedas. He felt that the religion of the Vedas was not a 
religion of India, but a universal religion. Every man was entitled 
to his religion and Swami Vivekananda carried it to the outer 
world. 

The message of Swami Vivekananda was unity. There was that 
atom (rf the same God- head in every living being and by looking down 
upon any one they looked down upon themselves. If they understood 
this basic principle, there was no room for disunity or dissensios. 
Swami Vivekananda looked forward to the day when the Hindu 
thought would spread all over the world. That had partly happened. 
They could see in the latter day culture and philosophy of the West 
the touch of Hinduism and Hindu Philosophy. 

AT OTHER PLACES 

The Anniversary was celebrated at many places in India and 
abroad. We have received information from the following Maths, 
Ashramas, Societies, etc. ■ ' 
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“ Let the Hon of Vedanta roar* * * ” 

** Let me tell you, strength it what we want 
And the first step in getting strength it to uphold 
The Upanithads and believe that ‘ I am the Atman***. 

SwAMl VlVKEANlNOA. 
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PRAYER 

»T3nfir ^ sRtiftsrt II 

, : . iig i 

*Rifif WTOCT g^iwii I 

WTffaiCTJFrt ?irreiti®«w^P5? ii 

IRft3[ ^ ^ 'R]<5iwfff3tl5^ II 

Salutation unto Thee, my Lord of compassion, graciosu 
and sweet ; Thou Lord of marvellous deeds, gentle, rich 
and mighty ; Thou one Teacher of man, eternal, blissful 
and pure ; salutation unto Thy lotus feet, the ambrosia of 
the selfless ones. 

Adoration unto Thee, my Lord of love Whom the 
worldly*mlnded cannot reach, but Who art to the devotees 
Kke the Wishing-tree, and Who art worshipped by all; Thou 
Lord of the universe, Father of ns all, Thou Who art 
formless and with forms withal ; adoration onto Thee. 

Have mercy upon me, 0 Lord, and pray grant me 
devotion to Thee. 


TuiiSlOAf, 




fiPIRITtiAL T?ALKS OS' 

SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

Q, Maharaj, how does yearniDg become intensified ? 

A. Through steady spiritnal practices with a mind 
purified by the influence of holy company and the 
instruction of the Guru (preceptor). In this world 
even in the art of stealing a Guru (teacher) is 
required. And how greater must be the necessity 
of a Guru for acquiring this supreme knowledge 
of the Brahman. Going to holy men something 
ought to be asked of them. 

Q. How can one attain peace P 

A. Peace is synchronous with the sincere love of God, — 
and true faith. At the very start how can one 
attain peace? At first restlessness, yea^ng and 
intense pain for not having seen Him ; — ^Just as, the 
greater the thirst, the sweeter the water. Restless* 
ness has to be stirred op. When man does not 
find happiness in the world, then grow restlessness 
and attachment to Him. 

Q. How can love of God grow ? 

A. By Sadhana and prayer — thus have attained all. 

Q. Is it not possible by being in the ' world ' P 

A. Is there any one outside the * world ’ P 

Q. No, what I mean is by living in the family. 

A. Say that, then it is possible, but very difficult. 

Q. When dispassion for the world comes up, should it be 
renounced ? 

A. Should ! That is . what is called Yairagyam— >yes 
that is real Vairagyam (dispassion). Beal Vairagyam 
is like unto the fire, — ^never extinguishes, rather 
gradually expands and gets intensified. Sri 
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Bunakrishnft used to say, as a pond fish moves 
merrily, released from the pond, so is the man who 
has renounced the world never does he want to 
be fettered again. 

Q‘ Is it not possible without a Qum? 

A‘ I think, not ; and can never be. Guru means one who 
shows the path to the Istham (God)— as through a 
Holy Name (Mantram). Upa-guru (intermediaries) 
can be many. But the supreme Guru is one that 
commands: “Practise these Sadhana and move 
with holy men." In olden times, the custom was 
to live with the Guru. The Guru would ‘ watch ’ 
the pupil and the pupil would serve him. And When 
the pupil would go astray, the Guru would bring 
him back. So, none but the knower of the Brahman 
or one that has far advanced in Sadhana should 
yon choose as your Guru. 

Q. How to know him ? 

A. By moving with him closely for some time can you 
know him. The Guru too will watch his would-be 
disciple. If the disciple possesses strong desire 
for enjoyment and could not be easily brought round 
—him the Guru will not initiate. He will turn 
him back. And whom the Guru chooses, will he 
keep with him and watch. About the family 
preceptor the one advantage is that he knows 
everything regarding the family to which the 
disciple belongs. 

The way to focus the mind— prayer and worship, con- 
centration and meditation. Pranayama (control of 
breath) too is a way, but not safe for the householder 
—the loss of vital fiuid brings about diseases. Good 
food, good place and pure air —these are necessary,— 
no other ‘ condition * for meditation. For medi- 
tation solitariness has to be practised— not for an 
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hour or for a day the more you practise the more 
benefited you will be. Go wherever you may, if you 
find it a good place and good ' scenery * be there. 
Seek Him and Him alone. And Eamini>Eanohana 
(lust and gold) too you have to give up. First 
renunoiation in the mind-^draw in the mind first 
from earthly things. 

In the beginning Sahara (with form), then 
Nirakara (formless) and then ‘Brahman is real 
and all else is illusion. * The world as it ap- 
pears to us is all illusion. In Samadhi the world 
does not exist — (only bliss)— as after deep sleep a 
man says, ‘In great joy I was.’ When a man 
descends (from Samadhi), only then, like unto the 
Bishis does he say of his experience, * bliss and bliss 
only and words cannot * explain ’ that. Then *1’ 
and ‘Thou* all vanish — Saobchidananda (Exis- 
tence-knowledge-bliss Absolute) alone ! “What is 
the proof that God is” if thus questioned, the 
answer will be : “We have seen God, and you too 
can see Him if you follow us. ” So have said the 
saints and saviours all. As Sri Bamakrishna has 
said: “By merely uttering the name of Siddhi 
thempleaves) you cannot get yourself intoxicated. 
Bring it, grind and dissolve it, drink it, and wait 
for a while, then alone will yon feel intoxicated. 
In the same way simply crying out ‘ Lord ’ and 
* Lord ’ will not do, practise Sadhana and wait. 

Q. In performing Japam sometimes I forget everything; 
what is that. Sir ? 

A. The PanchadasU is of opinion, it stands as an 
impediment. Meditation is to think of Him ; and 
when it gets intensified, when God becomes visible, 
it is Samadhi. After Samadhi the blissful emotion 
lingers on for a long time. Some opines, it oonti* 
nnes for ever. . Have you not heard, the Saint of 
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SnndarbanB, when forced to eat after being brought 
back from Samadhi by palling him by the tongue, 
died of diarrhoea. Through Hata>Toga the mind 
becomes calm and steady. — and no troubles regard- 
ing food and nourishment therein. 

Sri Chaitanya sent a man to Bamananda. He 
(Bamananda) lived a life of luxury. But at the 
name of the Lord burst forth a fountain (of devotion) 
from within. They say, if you are not a Sadhu you 
cannot know a Sadhu — as a brinjal seller cannot 
appraise the value of a diamond. 

Through Sadhana if a man attains to a higher stage, 
that he can surely uuderstaud. At the time of 
meditation you must think, desires and passions 
have no existence, unreal. Gradually will come up 
this impression. As you drive out these thoughts 
so are you to force in good ones. In your meditation 
some light or sound if you perceive, know that you 
are going along the right path. And these too are 
too trivial ; but then such signs are good. Medita- 
ting in a lonely place, ono can hear the sound of 
Frsnava (sound symbol of the Brahman) or that of 
a bell or^a sound from a distant place. Thou art 
my goal, Oh Mother, art Thou my refuge — this 
prayer of Sankara after his self-illumination was 
only for enlightening the world, to teach humanity 
that God can be realised through all paths. 

A man, a dare-devil he was. Just fifteen minutes 
before his death he said ; *' Carry me straight to the 
Ganges — Carry me thither. Too think, I shall die 
here, do you?” And reaching the Sacred Stream 
he smiled and prayed ; Most Sacred Ganges! that 
Thou art, havo I sinned so much, I do believe. 
Mother, wouldst Thou wash and wipe away all. ** 



EDITOEIAL NOTES 

Sri Ramakrishiii** Attitude Towards Women 

The least understood and the most misunderstood 
point in Sri Bamakrishna’s life is his attitude towards 
womankind. Was he — “renouncer of Kamini or woman”— 
a mysoginist ? Many a superficial critic is prone to look 
upon him as such. But those who have taken any trouble 
to realise the meaning of his Divine outlook cannot but 
regard him as a great vindicator of the glory of woman- 
hood which to him was the embodiment of the Mother 
Divine. The tendency of the age is to dethrone woman — 
the mother, andtoinstal in her place woman — the opposite 
sex of man. The old ideals of restraint and control are 
being thrown to the winds. Sex is being idolised; sense 
life is being glorified; And as its result a most novel and 
horrible form of sex-immorality is having its hold in the 
minds of men and women. Popular poets and writers, 
who ” travel with the multitude,” are 'pandering to the 
vitiated taste of the people, to win fame and glory. But 
Sri Bamakrishna, the world-teacher, had a different role 
to perform. The mission of his wonderful life was to 
counteract the mad tendency of the times, to place before 
humanity the Divine ideal, and save them from destruction 
which they seem to be running headlong without any 
thought. And to achieve this end, he held, more than 
anything else, his own wonderful life as the glowing 
example of the ideal he wanted them to follow and realise. 

The Meaning of his **Rennnciatien of Women” 

With his eye always fixed on the Divine, Sri Bama- 
krishna could not look upon woman as a plaything or an 
object of sense-pleasure. He saw in her, as he saw in 
man, the image of the all-pervading God Whom he addressed 
as his Mother Divine. He thus renounced woman in all 
her carnal relations, but accepted her at the same tin^e as 
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the embodiment of the Mother of the Universe. Even in 
dream never could he think of woman in any relation , 
other than that of the Mother. And he saw Her in the 
Divine image of Kali he worshipped, in the person of the 
mother who gave birth to his body, and also in the living 
image of the holy lady with whom he was united in what 
the world calls marital bonds. Nay, he recognised Her in 
all, even in those whom society looks upon as fallen 
women. As he says, “women, whether chaste or 
unchaste, naturally good or bad, should be regarded as 
images of the Divine Mother. “ These were not vain 
words that the Master spoke, Even when put to the 
severest tests he did not swerve for a moment in the lease 
from his ideal of Divine Motherhood, perfect purity and 
self-control. “ The Self is neither male, nor female, nor 
neuter. It is called so according to the body which It 
takes up. ’* To our materialistic and sceptical world the 
Master proved the great truth of the Upanishadic saying 
with a new power and meaning. 

HU Attitude Towirdi HU Mother 
True renunciation is not anti-social as some are inclined 
to suppose. It purges all social relations of their attach- 
ment and impurity, and fulfils them by spiritualising and 
intensifying them. Sankara— -the great Vedantic philoso- 
pher, who held the world to be unreal and Brahman alone 
as the only Reality, Sri Chaitanya — the prophet of Divine 
Love — who loved God with a passion before which all worldly 
bonds vanished away into nothingness, both of ttbe m were 
men of strictest renunciation but possessed the tenderest 
love for their mothers. Sri Ramakrishna — the Parama- 
hamsa — one who had gone beyond what human society calls 
duties— was a most devoted son of his earthly mother to the 
last days of her life. He served her with infinite 
tenderness. And when he once wanted to settle down at 
Brindaban, it was the thought of his poor and afflicted 
mother that brought him back to her at Dakshineswar. As 
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he himself says — **i thought — who would look after her if I 
^would remain at Brindaban ? And it became impossible 
for me to stay away.” A God -intoxicated man that he 
wasi one who would lose all outer consciousness in Divine 
ecstacyi he never failed to spend some time every day 
with his mother and minister himself to her wants- In 
her death-bed he also made an ofEering of flowers at her 
feet in a spirit of divine worship. Indeed his was an instance 
of extraordinary filial affection and duty which our modem 
men and women will do well to imitate. And the secret of 
his devotion lay in the fact that he looked upon his mother 
as an embodiment of the Mother of the Universe. 

His Ditcipleihip Under a Lady-Teacher 
Sri Bamakrishna — ‘ 'the renounoer of woman” — accept- 
ed a remarkable lady of rare learning and spirituality as 
one of his teachers, and underwent with her help the most 
diflloult practices of Tantra, although he usually advised his 
men devotees to a\oid close association with women. And 
to remove any possible misunderstanding of his teachings 
and to uphold the glory of womanhood, he sat like a child 
at the feet of the holy Brahmani, as -"he used to call her, 
for spritual instruction and guidance. He thus proved that 
there is nothing innate in woman, that stands in the way 
of man’s spiritual progress. It is his attitude towards 
woman that ennobles or degrades him. When he looks 
upon her as an object of sense-gratification, her physical 
charms appealing to his senses maddens and ruins him 
spiritually. When, on the other hand, he regards her as the 
image of the Divine Mother, she being propitiated opens to 
him the gates to salvation. Both attraction and hatred 
for woman the Master oondemued. As he said to a young 
disciple who used to look upon women with abhorrence, 
“Look down upon women ! What for ? They are the 
manifestation of the Divine Mother. Bow down to them 
as to your mother, and hold them in respect. That is the 
only way to escape their baneful influence. The more you 
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hate thenit the more will you fall into the snare.” Thns it 
is the Divine outlook that helps man not only to conquer 
his evil propensity but also to attain to the emancipation 
of his soul. The Master proved in his own life what a 
benign influence woman can shed on the life of man only 
when she is approached in a spirit of Divine worship, and 
not with the idea of the so*called honour shown to her youth 
and beauty, which is in fact an insult to true womanhood. 

Hit RelatioB With Hit Wife. 

This is beet illustrated in Sri Bamakrisbna’s Divine 
relations with the high-souled lady who became the true 
partner of his spiritual life. The Master was married. 
But the marriage was not of the body but of the soul, 
not as a means of sense>gratification but as a help to Self* 
realisation, A Sannyasin of Sannyasins, he did not 
disown his relation with his wife, as he did not with 
his mother. He received her with great love and kindness 
when she came to join him at Dakshineswar. The 
husband and the wife lived together— he as a monk and 
teacher, and she as nun and disciple. Never did the mind 
of the holy couple come to the plane of sense. Never 
did the thought of physical enjoyment cross their minds. 
They looked upon each other as embodiment of the Divine; 
they saw in each other the sexless Atman, and proved 
the truth of Upanishadic saying— "The husband is loved 
not for his own sake but for the sake of the Atman dwell* 
ing in him. The wife is loved not for her own shake but for 
the sake of the Atman dwelling in her.” Perfect sense* 
control, and through it Divine realisation, is the ultimate 
goal of the monk as well as of the house*holder. Accord- 
ing to the sages of India, marriage is meant not for sense* 
pleasure, but for perpetuating the race. Through his 
experience of the transiency of physical enjoyment, the 
honse*holder should renounce all material plea3ure,and live a 
life of perfect control and spiritual striving with his partner. 
Propagation of the human species is gong on mechanically, 
Z 
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more or less in the way of brutes* But the ideal of 
Brahmaohatya or sez'oontrol, religious practice and God* 
realisation! in married life is being almost entirely forgotten. 
And it was to prove the glory of this ideal that Sri Bama* 
krishna took upon himself the burden of marriage and 
lived the ideal life with his wife before the eyes of all. And 
he did it with the hope that men and women should at 
least hold the highest ideal before them and strive their 
best for its attainment. 

Sri Ramakriikna and Holy Women. 

Little is known of the numerous women disciples 
whose lives were completely transformed by the teachings of 
this wonderful “renouncer of woman,” It will be a revela* 
tion to many to know that the lady devotees of the Master 
used to say — “We seldom looked upon Sri Bamakrisbna 
as a member of the male sex. We always considered him 
as one of us. He was our best ooniident.” They looked 
upon him with supreme devotion, sometimes verging on 
the Divine and^ were ever ready to follow his directions. 
To them, as to men, he placed the same ideal of renounc* 
ing animal passions and greed of wealth. And if he 
warned his men devotees against the charms of women, 
he also asked his women disciples to beware of the snares 
of men. To the married women, as to men, he said, 
“when a few children have been born, you should live 
like brothers and sisters.” To the widow devotees, as to 
those who later on became his monastic disciples, he placed 
the ideals of strict Brahmacharya, of a life of perfect 
chastity and service. And many of them had the rare 
privilege of following under the Master’s direct guidance 
strenuous religious practices that brought to them wonder* 
ful experiences of the Spirit. There was a great lady, 
who at first led a miserable life owing to family troubles, 
but later on forgot all her sorrows at the divine touch of 
the Master. Later on, she used to spend the greater part 
of her days in religions practices and would sometimes 
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lose herself in “Divine eostaoy.'* There was another high* 
Bonled lady who first came to the Master, sorely afflicted 
with the bereavement of her only daughter. She soon tasted 
the bliss of devotion, and became an object of marvel to 
many by her remarkable spiritnal attainments; Again 
there was an old and pious lady, a widow from, childhood, 
who used to look upon Sri Bamakrishna as her Divine 
child. She attained to such a high spiritual eminence 
that, as the Master said, she reached the end of her life's 
goal and had no more religious practices to follow. Indeed 
many of the women devotees had a high place in the 
estimation of the Master. And a few of these holy women, 
lived more or less continuously in the household of the 
Holy Mother, and were instrumental in spreading the 
message of Sri Bamakrishna particularly among women. 
But she whose influence was the greatest was the Holy 
Mother herself who may be said to be Sri Bamakrishna’s 
final word as to the ideal of Indian womanhood. 

Tbe Holy Mother. 

Wonderful was the life of her who was the partner of 
Sri Bamakrishna’s Divine love and Divine knowledge. 
She realised the highest wisdom and infinite sweetness that 
she shed on all around her. And very truly has Sister 
Nivedita said— “Tbe stateliness of her courtesy and her 
great open mind are almost as wonderful as her sainthood,.... 
she had long and arduous experience in administration, 
secular and religions. And it must be remembered that as 
the wife of Sri Bamakrishna she has had the highest 
opportunity of personal development that is possible to 
enjoy. At every moment, she bears unconscious witness 
to this association with the great.’* The alLround train* 
ing she received from her Master eminently fitted her for 
furthering his Mission for more than three decades after 
his passing away. And verily she became the Holy 
Mother— at once spiritual mother and teacher— of thousand 
of her spiritual sons and daughters who constantly 
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Bought her for inspiration and guidance. The nniyersal 
mother heart in her throbbed with infinite love for every 
child bom of woman. And it was this love that urged 
her to remove the miseries and sufferings of oare-wom and 
world-weary souls, whether they looked or not to her for 
Divine happiness and bliss*. Through her Sri Bama- 
kriahna not only vindicated the right of woman to lead a 
life of the highest chastity and Divine realisations like the 
Brahmavadinis of old, but also the right to take up 
spiritual ministration and leadership. And it was with 
her help again that he could present to the modern sex- 
obsessed world the ideal of the motherhood of woman 
and the highest ideal of married life— an ideal which 
it was not necessary to show in the lives of the great 
world-teachers of the past. The Divine Master 
and his illustrious partner have clearly demonstrated 
that the ideal of perfect continence and highest 
spiritual realisations could be lived not only by 
the unmarried, by the monk and the nun, but also by the 
married, by men and women who are sincerely eager to 
transmute their human relation into the divine. May the 
Divine outlook of Sri Bamakrishna find favour with our 
modem men and women ! May his noble teachings stem 
the tide of vice and immorality that is sweeping over the 
entire world ! And may this ideal of purity and spirituality 
lead our benighted mankind to the heaven of peace and 
blessedness ! 

SBI BAMAKBISHNA FABAMAHAMSA 

As An Incarnation of the Indian Geniu. * 

By K- 5. Ranmwami Saatrl, B-A^t B. £#• 

The time is now ripe for os to make a sober estimate of the life 
and work of one of the first minds of the last century. 1^11 now it 
may be said that we were under the spell of what Max Muller has 

* Read on the 93rd Birth-dny Aantvertsry of Sri Runakrithas, at the Sri 
Raawkrishaa Math, Madras. 
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called the dialogic process. Myth-making goes on apace in regard to 
all great men all over the world. While in modern countries and in 
modern times this tendency stops at the softening of outline and at 
suppf$stio vm, in India, all along and even to-day, it has shown a 
capacity for the making of legends. But after all what really counts 
in the life of each great man is his loyalty to the inward light and 
to the spreading of that light by him in the dark places of the 
world. 

Judged by such atest, viewed in the dry light of the estimate of 
posterity, Sri Ramakrishna is seen to have a powerful and permanent 
appeal to all times and to all climes and has more potent and fascinat- 
ing appeal to-day than he had at any time before. That he should 
have attained such a hold upon the Indian mind is hardly a matter 
for surprise because he was, as I shall show, a perfect incarnation of 
the Indian genius. But his influence is trans-Indian and trans- 
Asian as well. Men and women in distant countries which are now 
in the van of the world’s progress are turning to him in an increasing 
measure for solace, uplift, and guidance. To take a typical instance 
Nina McDonald asks in a recent poem about him : 

<< Why doth our inmost being joyous thrill 
In blissful rapture to Thy sacred name ? ” 

Celebrations like this celebration and great men like this great 
man have a special value in India to-day. These are days of cultural 
attack on India from abroad and of cultural self-abasement within 
India. Miss Mayo's notorious book Mother India which has been 
well described by the Hon'ble Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer as a report 
about the swept rubbish-heaps in the garden of Indian culture is only 
the last of a series of cultural attacks in India. India is in sore 
danger of losing what was almost the only thing left intact in her 
keeping— vu., her own beautiful and divine soul. Celebrations like 
the present and great men like Sri Ramakrishna restore to us the 
greatest of all our possessions— vii., our self-possession. Through 
such an idealisation we realise ourselves. Each great man is a true 
mirror wherein the soul^f the nation beholds itself and rejoices in 
its immortal loveliness of perennial youth. 

What a delight it is to contrast the natures and the services to 
the cause of truth of two such persons as Miss Noble and Miss Mayo I 
There is a real oppositeness in referring to Miss Noble better known 
as Sister Nivedita— in an address on Sri Ramakrishna. She was the 
most remarkable of the disciples of the most remarkable of the dis- 
ciples of Sri Ramakrishna. Tho Woh of Indian Li/o and Moihor 
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/ffi/fa— Look on this picture and on that I Rabindranath Tagore 
sajs about Sister Nivedita : ** She had won her access to the inmost 
heart of our society by her supreme gift of sympathy. She did not 
come to us with the impertinent curiosity of a visitor, nor did she 
elevate herself on a special high perch with the idea that a bird’s 
eye view is truer than the human view because of its superior aloof- 
ness. She lived our life and came to know us by becoming one of 
ourselves. She became so intimately familiar with our people that 
she had the rare opportunity of observing us unawares. As a race we 
have our special limitations and imperfections, and for a foreigner it 
does not require a high degree of keen- sightedness to detect them. 
We know for certain that these defects did not escape Nivedita’s 
observation, but she did not stop there to generalise, as most other 

foreigners But Sister Nivedita, being an idealist, saw a great 

deal more than is usually seen by those foreigners who can only see 
things but not truths.” I have drawn attention to this passage to show 
by weightier words than mine what equipment persons of Miss Noble’s 
type have got to interpret India and what equipment persons of Miss 
Mayo’s type have not got to interpret India. 

But the question of support or attack in respect of India’s ideals 
by outsiders is not a very important fact at all. Let us dispassion- 
ately consider whether Indian ideals can or cannot stand the test of 
modernity and whether they have any inherent value in the modern 
age. The history of India has been really one of a great people who 
have always had a strong and unreleasable hold on the verities of 
life and who have always had the privilege and the mission of giving 
a lead to universal thought. India is as surely the heart of Asia as 
Greece was the heart of the West. Nay, her influence has spread in 
all directions. Through Pythagoras and Plotinus she influenced the 
thought of the West Through Buddha she influenced the thought of 
the East. The influence of Sri Sankara on the thought of the world 
has been of a unique character. Each outer limitation of India in 
the political field seems to have brought forth only a finer manifesta- 
tion of the sweetness of her nature so that we may well apply to India 
the beautiful sentence which occurs in Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra 
Vimardasurahhih Kholu Vahulavdiha. (The fragrance of the Vakula 
flowers increases with each treading down.) 

If such has been the contribution of India to the thought of the 
world in the past, the contribution is all the greater to-day and the 
world is more in need of it than ever before. After the great war of 
1914 Europe has begun to realise— though by fits and starts as yet— 
the rampant evil of the religion of power which she worshipped before. 
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Signor Nitti says in his great and striking work on Th$ Deeadmee oj 
Ewrop $ : Meanwhile the whole of Europe is in a state of decadence. 

It has ceased to be the continent which once controlled the produc- 
tion and the trade of the world. It has seen the decline of its vast 

expansion and the pride of its intellectual life As each day 

passesi Europe sinks rapidly into decay. There is economic deca- 
dence, there is intellectual decadence, there is moral decadence 

No one foresaw during the war that the military paradox which we 
are now witnessing would have been realised— >that Europe after the 
war, when the vanquished have been disarmed, would have more men 
under arms than before the war. The more acts of injustice increase, 
the more ill-feeling increases, and the more ill-feeling increases the 
greater becomes the trepidation of the victor who wants bigger 
armies. All the peoples outside Europe look on at this pro- 
gressive decay of ours with mixed feelings of stupor and agita- 
tion.” 

Thus post war reconstruction became inevitable if civilisation was 
not to be swept o£F from the face of the earth altogether. The 
League of Nations is the reply of the present in the political field to the 
challenge of the power-worshipping past. The co-operative basis of 
economic life is the reply of the present in the economic field to the 
challenge of the mammon* worshipping past. Art for God's sake is 
the reply of the present in the aesthetic field to the challenge of the 
beauty-worshipping past. A new yearning for aimystical vision of 
God is the reply of the present in the spiritual field to the challenge 
of the earth-worshipping past. 

It is because Indian ideals in the realms of politics and econo- 
mics and art and religion are so modern albeit so old that they have 
such a powerful appeal to-day. This is not the proper occasion to 
go into a detailed exposition of Hindu cultural ideals. I have tried 
to do so to some extent in .my work on Hindu CtUiure. Speaking 
briefly, the Hindu genius has always stood for social interdependence, 
economic co-operation, spirituality in art, and mystical vision of 
God. The Hindu outlook is a safe, balanced, synthetic view on life. 
The Hindu race has always seen life steadily and seen it whole. It 
is as one of the most perfect incarnations of the Indian genius that 
we must learn to appraise and evaluate the life-work of Sri 
Ramakrishnaif we are to realise its real glory and its true signifi- 
cance. 

Let me turn for a brief while to the life of the saint before I refer 
to his life-work and its value as an embodiment of the Hindu genius. 
He was born on 17tb February 1836 at Kamarpukur as a son of Kshudi- 
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ram Chatterji and Chandra Devi and was named Gadadhar. He was 
a most gentle and lovable child who won the hearts of all During 
his boyhood his mind was steeped in the folklore of Bengal and in 
the immortal epics of the Ramaymia and the Mi^abhofaiOn The Sadkui 
loved him and were loved by him.On one occasion when he went along 
with certain pilgrims he lost his ordinary consciousness and fell into a 
trance. He described the realisation by saying that when he chant- 
ed the name of the Divine Mother and concentrated his mind on 
Her form, he lost his outer consciousness and felt an indescribable 
and ineffable bliss in his inner consciousness. The modern world— nay » 
even modern India— does not know and does not seem even to care to 
know that Yogic Samadhi is not catalepsy or self-mesmerism or 
auto hypnotism but the dissolution or rather the sublimation of our 
petty normal individuality in enveloping and engulfing waves of 
spiritual bliss. He was afterwards invested with the sacred thread. 
He was then permitted to conduct the worship of the family god 
Raghuvira. He passed many hours every day in worship and intense 
meditation. One day when he was asked to take up the character of 
God Shiva in a sacred drama which was staged on a Sivaratri night, 
he appeared on the stage as the Lord Shiva and immediately lost his 
ordinary consciousness. He stood on the stage with a radiant face 
and with tears of joy flowing from his eyes. He could not be 
brought back to his ordinary consciousness till the morning and the 
performance had stop. On another occasion he dressed himself as 
a woman to realise the Madhurya Bhava (the feeling of intensely aweet 
spiritual love) which filled the heart of Radha for Sri Krishna. He 
never found much to attract him in the ordinary dry-as dust educa- 
tion which is imparted in the modern school, and he attended it for 
sometime merely as a matter of form. He felt that the true mission 
of his life was the realisation of God and the communication to others 
of the power of realising God. He turned away from bread- winning 
secular education to God-winning spiritu'il education. 

We now come to the next outstanding event which profoundly 
influenced bis life. Rani Rasmani was a wealthy Hindu widow. 
She was devoted to the goddess Kali and built a temple for the god- 
dess at Dakshineswar near Calcutta. She requested Gadadhar’s 
eldest brother Ramkumar to officiate as the priest in the temple. He 
agreed and took up that ofiice. Gadadhar took up later on the office of 
decorating the image. From this time began bis intensive spiritual 
sadkana. He poured out his heart in sweet song ; he feasted his eyes 
by decorating the deity ; and he meditated on the goddess day and 
night. The quiet spot where he used to meditate in a grove of five 
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trees is known as Pcmekwatu His life was then one of continuons 
meditation and devotion. 

Gadadhar— let me rather use the more famous name— Sri Rama* 
krishna— threw himself heart and soul into the worship of the Divine 
Mother. Sister Nivedita says: — ** Driven by his own nature, impelled 
from within by that irresistible necessity that called him into being 
without any rest or relaxation for twelve long years at least he persist- 
ed in that inner warfare. Then, at last, the goal was attained. The 
Mother revealed Herself. From that moment his personality was 
that of a little child satisfied that he was in Her arms.” He was over- 
whelmed by the ecstacy of the vision of the Goddess. He felt that the 
image was vibrant with Her spiritual glory. His mind had moved 
away from the formality of Vaidhi Bhakti (ordinary formal devotion) 
into the joy of Prma Bhakti (intense and ecstatic devotion) and was 
in a state of continuous ecstacy. 

His Goddntoxication appeared to his nearest relations and others 
as insanity. To worldlings other-worldiness always appears to be 
madness and nothing more I Many remedies were tried but in vain. 
Finally his mother resolved to get him married. He was eventually 
married to Saradamoni Devi. He himself said on a later occasion 
about the meaning of marriage : ** Do you know why one should 
marry ? A Brahman has to undergo ten kinds of Samsharas and mar- 
riage is one of them. One can really become an Acharya when he has 
passed through all the Samsharas.*' The Indian ideal of marriage is 
the ideal beautifully described in the Bhagavata where woman is des- 
cribed as man's ally in the war of sense and soul. The highest sub- 
limation of the Hindu marital ideal is found in Sri Ramakrishna's 
marital life. He was her Ishta Devata (beloved deity) as his Ishtam 
was the Divine Mother. He regarded his wife as a manifestation of 
the Divine Mother and he trained and disciplined her in the paths of 
God-ward love. The life of the Holy mother is one of the first things 
that Modern India has had the good fortune to have and to show to 
the world. 

Sri Ramakrishna then perfected his sadhana by the help and gui- 
dance received by him from a Bhairavi Brahmani and by a great saint 
named Totapuri and by many other devotees and learned men. All 
the varieties of Vaishnava and Sakta sadhanas, all the forms of Bhava 
(spiritual feeling) from dasya (service) to Madhurya (sweetness), all the 
methods and practices and ideals of all the great religions— were sum- 
moned up and perfected and transcended in Sri Ramakrishna. More 
than any other sadhanas, the sadhanas of Vatsalya and Madhnrya even 
more than the sadha/nas of Santa and Dasya and Sakhya appealed to him 
3 
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and won his heart. The love of|the milkmaids oF Brindavana for Sri 
Krishna has always been regarded in India as the acme of the human 
realisation of God. The sage Narada himself instances them in his 
BhMi Sutfai as the greatest among the lovers of God. Sri Rama- 
krishna used to say that they forgot their body in a tumult of bliss 
when they saw Sri Krishna's holy and blessed form or heard the soul 
entrancing melodies of his flute which, according to the Upanishads,. 
was the form taken by God Shiva to be as near God Vishnu as possi- 
ble. The most vital elements in this Mahabhava (supreme spiritual 
love) of Radha for Sri Krishna are the element of self-forgetfulness 
in seeking the joy of the Beloved {Tatsukhaiukhitwam) and the element 
of intense pain at even the thought of a momentary separation from 
the Beloved {Vidishabheirutwam), Just as Sri Andal personated the 
gopis in her heart to realise their supreme adorations of love and just 
as Chaitanya impersonated Radha in the drama of Krishna Leela to 
realise the highest form of devotion to God, even so Sri Ramakrishna 
went about for some time in women’s garments and spoke and felt 
as a woman to conquer his heart and make it full of a love which 
passeth all understanding. He used to be often with the ladies of the 
family of Rani Rasmoni's son-in-law Mathur Babu who was one of 
the greatest of his devotees. It was his privilege to taste the 
supreme bliss of God-love and at the same time to enjoy the supreme 
bliss of Brahma Sahshaikara (identity with the Blissful Absolute). 
It was Totapuri that gave him Sanyasa and initiated him in the path 
of Nifvikalpa Samadhi (undifferentiated and ecstatic trance). Sri 
Ramakrishna passed at a bound into the highest plane of Brahmin 
stithi and Brahmibhava and attained the highest culmination of 
spiritual realisation. 

Some years later his nephew, his brother and his mother died. 
But nothing in life or in death ever made him swerve an inch from 
his self-chosen and God-ordained path. It was in March 1875 that 
there happened an event which was destined to have far-reaching 
consequences on two great personages and their great motherland. 
Sri Ramakrishna heard about Keshab Chunder Sen's greatness and 
with his usual simplicity went to meet him. Keshab Chunder Sen 
was one of the most pious of men. But his mind was not steeped in 
the mystical lore of India or in the Indian sadhanis of God- love and 
God-realisation. His contact with Sri Ramakrishna intensified him 
in his desire for the vision and realisation of God. He realised and 
proclaimed his famous Navavidhana (New Dispensation) for which he 
received his inspiration from Sri Ramakrishna. The beautiful idea 
9 f the Motherhood of God now became a portion of the Neg- 
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Brahtnoism. Liove of God became a more intimate feeling than a 
mere sense of dependence and awe. God was realised both as formless 
and as having form and as nameless and as having names. Brahmo- 
ism became more tolerant of image-worship. Pratap Chandra 
Mazumdar, who was a great Brahmo leader, wrote in the Theistic 
Quarterly Review in October, 1897: ** My mind is still floating in 
the luminous atmosphere which that wonderful man diffuses around 
him whenever and wherever he goes. My mind is not yet disenchanted 
of the mysterious and indefinable pathos which he pours into it 
whenever he meets me. What is there in common between him and 
me ? I, a Europeanised, civilised, self-centred, semi-sceptical, so* 
called educated reasoner, and he, a poor, illiterate, unpolished, half- 
idolatrous, friendless Hini3u%9otee 7 His face retains a full- 

ness, a child-like tenderness, a profound visible humbleness, an 
unspeakable sweetness of expression and a smile that 1 have seen 

'on no other face that I can remember... His religion means 

ecstacy, his worship means transcendental insight, his whole nature 
burns night and day with the permanent fire and fever of a strange 
faith and feeling. His conversation is a ceaseless breaking forth of 

this inward fire and lasts long hours He never writes anything, 

seldom argues, he never attempts to instruct, he is continuously pour- 
ing out his soul in a rhapsody of spiritual utterances, he sings 

wonderfully, and makes observations of singular wisdom He has 

no other thought, no other occupation, no other relation, no other 
friend in his humble life than his God. That God is more than 
sufficient for him. His spotless holiness, his deep unspeakable 
blessedness, his unstudied, endless wisdom, his childlike peacefulness 
and affection towards all men, his consuming all-absorbing love for 
God are his only reward. And may he long continue to enjoy that 
reward ! own ideal of religious life is different, but so long as he 
is spared to us, gladly shall we sit at his feet to learn from him the 
sublime precepts of purity, unworldliness, spirituality, and inebriation 
in the love of God.” 1 have quoted this long passage not only to 
show the differences between the approach to God from without and 
the approach of God from within and to show Sri fiamakrishna’s 
great qualities as a man but also to sho w how the finest incarnation of 
the Indian genius fascinated and even overwhelmed even the leading 
spirits of educated India. 

Thus Sri Ramakrishna’s band of admirers and devotees and 
disciples grew from day to day. He himself has said well : ‘‘ When 
the rose is blown and sheds its fragrance all around the bees come of 
themselves. The bees seek the full-blown rose, and not the rose the 
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bees." Among disciples the greatest was certainly Narenda Nath 
Dutt better known as Swatni Vivekananda. Narendra was born in 
1863. He was a brilliant and gifted and versatile youth. He had a 
natural bias for mediation but his godless modern education made him 
an agnostic to some extent. But yet his inner urge towards God was 
imperative. He went to Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore and asked 
himi Sir have you seen God ? ** The reply which he got was 
unsatisfying. He met Sri Ratnakrishua in November, 1S80 for the 
first time. Sri Ramakrishna says about that first meeting : " Narendra 
entered this room by the western door. He seemed careless about 
his body and dress, and unlike other people, unmindful of the exter* 
nal world. His eyas bespoke an introspective mind, as if some part 
of it was always concentrated upon something within." Narenda 
himself says about it: ^‘‘To my utter surprise, he began to shed 
profuse tears of joy as he held me by the hand, and addressing most 
tenderly as one long familiar to him, said, > Ah, you come so late 1 
How could you be so unkind as to keep me waiting so long ?' " 
Narendra asked him : ** Have you seen God ?*’ Sri Ramakrishna rep- 
lied : ** Yes I see God as 1 see you, only more entensely." From 
that time forwards Narendra met Sri Ramakrishna often and became 
an adept in spiritual sadkanas and realisations. It has been well said 
At that first meeting, when Naren met Sri Ramakrishna more than 
two personalities were concerned. The complex life of India itself 
began to flow, as it were in two definite streams of tendency— the 

old and the new And when Sri Ramakrishna met Naren, these 

two, the old and the new, found their confluence, and were therefore 
to flow into an historic stream as it were the Mighty Ganges of the 
Indian future." 

Thus went on the ministry of Guru Maharaj to humanity in 
general and the people of India in particular. Crowds went to him day 
afterday. Max MulleV says : '^Numbers of earnest man, of all sects and 
creeds began to flock to him to receive instruction and to drink the 
waters of life. From day-dawn to nightfall he had no leisure to eat or 
drink, so engaged was he in teaching, exhorting, and ministering to 
the wants of these hungry and thirsty millions." His incessant talk 
led to the trouble of the clergyman’s throat which developed into 
cancer. The illness became aggravated, and in spite of the best 
treatment he went into Mahasamadhi on 16th August, 1886. 


{To h$ Continued.) 



THE RELIGION OF ^DANTA. 

By Sridhar Majunidar^ M. A» 

The whole world is now teething with sectarian wranglings and 
religious dispates. These conflicts will surely vanish if we only tarn 
to the UpanishadSj the most ancient scriptures of the world. If we 
cast our eyes downwards from the mountain peak, in-equalities of 
the planes will at once disappear. The system of Religion, preached 
in the Upanishads known as Vedanta, is a very catholic one ; it has 
no quarrel with any religion whatsoever ; it rather embraces in its 
fold all the religious of the world, and its echo Itill vibrates from the 
lips of Sri Krishna in the Srimai-Bhaguvadn Gita* Chapter IV< 
Verse 11, where He says: It is my path, O son of Pritha, that 
men tread everywhere.** 

Vedanta preaches that the whole universe, with all its animate 
and inanimate contents, emanates from, lives and moves in, and 
ultimately dissolves in Brahman, the Universal Soul (Chhandogya 
Upanishad, Chap. Ill, 14,1 ; Taittiriya Upanishad, Bhriguballi, 1, 1) ; 
that though the universe is a transformation of the energy of 
Brahman, Brahman is not exhausted in the universe, the whole 
creation covers only a fraction of It; but by far the largest portion 
remains unmanifested, which is Its transcendent aspect (Chhandogya, 
Chap. III. 12,6) ; that emancipation lies in having a thorough know- 
ledge, and realization of the true nature of Brahman, attainable by 
Love By Love he knows me intimately and thoroughly, who am 
I and what am I ” (Srimad-Bhagavad-Gita, Chap. XVI1I,55). 

A question may now arise as to what is the real nature of 
Brahman. It is extremely difiicult for the finite individual soul to 
get at once a clear conception of the Infinite Universal Soul; and 
more so to express it in adequate language. Different commentators 
of the Brahma Sutra give apparently different versions of the nature 
of Brahman; but they all base their conclusions on the authority of 
Sruti which is the outcome of direct intuition of the Seers of old, 
called Rishis. To doubt any of these versions is to doubt Sruti 
itself, which is regarded as sacrilege by the wise. We must reveren- 
tially bow to them all and maintain that all these different Sruties 
about the nature of Brahman are perfectly true as they are all 
equally weighty. The illustrious Sankara, in his theory of absolute 
monism (Advaita, pore and simple), has taken Brahman in Its 
transcendent aspect, which is unquestionably true if we leave out of 
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account the universe which is only an insignificant factor in com- 
parison with the unmanifested portion of Brahman ; the devotional 
Ramanuja, in his theory of differentiated monism (Bisishtadwaita), 
has treated Brahman in Its immanent aspect, which is also very true 
in respect of the phenomenal world with which we are primarily 
concerned ; the strongly pious Madhva, in his theory of dualism 
(Dwaita), has taken Brahman in the light of the Creator and all the 
manifested things as created beings, which is also relatively true. 
As all these views are true in respect of the particular aspect of 
Brahman dealt with by them, each in his own way, the real nature 
of Brahman is an adjustaent of all these views, as taken by Acharya 
Nimbarka without en«ng into any quarrel with any other commen- 
tator, in his theorypr monism standing side by side with dualism 
(Dwaitadwaita). 

Having Infinite Brahman as the ultimate goal, none can cherish 
any perverse idea against any religion whatsoever ; as every religion 
of the world preaches the worship of Brahman either personal or 
absolute, differing only in nomenclature but remaining everywhere 
the same in substance. 

It is not possible for every individual to realise at once the 
Infinite Universal Soul; Vedanta, therefore, prescribes stages, 
beginning from dualism, to be pursued step by step and ending in 
all-embracing monism. Even in dualism Vedanta does not oppose 
when processes for the cultivation of devotion are different like 
the worship of God in the light of the father, the mother, or the 
most intimate friend to suit one’s own nature and capacity ; as in 
every process, Vedaita declares, the ultimate aim is the realisation 
of Brahman. Every religion of the world may find support in one or 
the other of the passages of Vedanta which is at the same time so 
cosmopolitan in principle that even the worst criminal, it holds, will 
not be lost for ever, but will^aome day find repose in the all-absorbing 
Brahman after purification by several births, proving thereby, the 
gospel truth that I and my Father are one ”. 

In the religion of Vedanta place is found ”, to speak in the 
language of the Rev. J. Tyssul Davis (Minister of the Theistic 
Church, London), ** for the Transcendent Deity of Hebruism, and 
the Immanent Deity of Pantheistic Hellenism, and reconcilation of 
the Unknowable of Herbert Spencer with the personal God of the 
Christians.” 

It is indeed very strange that in a matter like spiritual culture 
where people should stand linked hand in hand, there should be so 
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much bickaring and bad blood disturbing the peace of the worldi 
aometimes to such an extent as to culminate in blood shed* But 
now an opportune moment appears to have come, as great men of 
the world are trying to pot together their mighty intellects to find out 
the way to the world’s lasting peace) of which the most powerful 
opponent is people's aversion to people; and this aversion can only be 
subdued by love as was found in the life of every prophet of the 
world. 

People's innate tendency is to love others, which remains 
inoperative under the influence of several external and internal 
adverse circumstances ; these adverse circumstances may be 
surmounted if one only remains true to one's own altruistic instincts, 
as fundamental principle in each and every religion is to love and to 
live for others. Aversion towards any religion in this world may be 
overcome if one only feels that he is but a link in the chain, and that 
every religion is a component part of the universal religion of 
Vedanta. One breathing the bliss of the unlimited Brahman will 
refuse to be confined within the limited horizon of a communal 
spirit. 

An echo of vedantism is heard also in the Sufism of the 
Mahomedans. In reality there is no material antagonism between 
religions of the different communities except in the twisted brain of 
interested persons or impostors. It only behoves us to preach to the 
world and to make every individual feel that there is.;io conflict in 
the ultimate end and aim of life, that the aim of eviiA Religion Is to 
realise the Supreme Sprit and that minor differeime in the inter- 
mediate processes are negligible factors, tolerable and even permis- 
sible in view of the common goal. 

The Revered Sri Ramakrishna has shown by his personal 
example that there is no real conflict in religious ideals. At different 
periods of his life he followed, in hia divine meditation, different 
paths prescribed in the different creeds of differently named religions 
without any bias or aversion to any faith of the world ; he was 
convinced in the very core of his heart that every religion leads to 
the same goal, namely the realisation of the Supreme Being. So at 
the end, during the latter pirt of his life, he remained mostly 
absorbed in the Supreme Soul without recourse to any dogma or 
creed of any nomenclature; and this we call the Religion of 
Vedanta. 

With this lamp of Vedanta as our guide, I am sure, there will 
be no more (quarrel with any member of anjr professed religion OQ 
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aarth. If wa can only strain our soul to such a lofty pitch, all the 
differances on the way will disappear ; aversion will give place to 
affection, enmity to amity and selfishness to selflessness. With an 
Universal Fatherhood an universal brotherhood will be restored 
turning this earth into heaven purged from all dissensions and 
differences. 

THE INDIAN WOMAN AND THE 
INDIAN HOME » 

By Sister Devamata^ 

On the morning of my last day in Madras a gentleman sent his 
eldest son to bring me to their home for a parting visit. The son 
came for me in a pretentious carriage with two liveried servants on 
the box and two standing behind. We drove along a broad shaded 
road edged by handsome residences, through a high gate and beauti- 
ful garden, round an imposing house with upreaching pillars, to a 
curving verandah-terrace in the rear. There amid other seats and 
swinging hammocks stood a narrow wooden bench with one end 
raised like a pillow. Laughingly I said to the boy with me, 
pointing to the bench:— ** I suppose you sleep there." The quick 
reply came : ** No, bufmy grandmother does 

That hard narrow wooden bench, struck the key-note of the 
South Indian Itnme, I might say of the home everywhere in India. 
Austere simpUefiKy is the prevailing rule. The climate demands it 
and al the ideals call for it. It is not that the Indians cannot have 
beds or are not civilised enough to use them. 

The Indo-Aryan also prefers to sit on the floor. It permits a 
more stable, natural posture and one that prepares better for the 
practice of meditation and concentration. The Occidental expends 
an enormous amount of subconscious energy holding himself on a 
raised seat against the pull of gravitation. We realize it when we 
try to indraw our forces. I do not suggest that the people of the 
West discard chairs ; but for a nation » inward and contemplative 
in habit as the Indian, sitting cross-legged on the ground or floor is 
beyond a doubt the best posture. It is the one peculiarly fitted to 

* Tbif forms an abridged chapter of Sister Devamata's iSeye in an Indian 
Uonastiry, a book recently published by the Ananda Ashrams , La Cresceota 
California, U. S. A. The Sister is a citizen of America. She lived in India with 
the Indians for sometime, and had the privilege of studying Indian life closely. 
Her observations on the Indians and specially on the women of Into willli, 
we hope, of much interest and benefit tp opr readers.--*£fi. V. K* 
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the life. They have chairs and use them on occasionsi but chiefly in 
receiving visitors. The inner apartments show a great barrenness of 
furniture. 

The Indian shrinks from the tyranny of things. He has not the 
Western mania for collecting and storing. Each set of garments is 
washed every day, dried and worn on the morrow. The same is 
true of men and women. The whole scheme of dress is of the 
simplest. 

Fashions have not been altered materially since the days of the 
Upanishads thousands of years ago. The Sari and Dhoti, that is the 
strips of silk or cotton that are wound and draped about the body, 
are always the same, with slight variation in border and color; they 
are put on in the same way and are worn until they are worn out. 
The cloth, " as both are familiarly called in South India, does not 
have to be ** made over " from season to season to meet the require- 
ments of shifting styles. 

The manner of dress labels a man or woman. In South India 
no Brahmin lady ever wears anything on her feet, unless it be silver 
anklets. Gold is never worn on the foot. Bare feet are a sign of 
distinction. The soles of a working-woman’s feet wear out, just as 
the sole of a shoe wears through, and she has to resort to sandals; 
otherwise walking would be painful. In Bengal they always wore 
slippers and now they have added stockings. Western influence is 
more apparent there and wherever the Occident comes, material 
things multiply. 

A South Indian lady also never carries an umbrella, but she goes 
out rarely in the rain or hot sun. Old and young dress alike, except 
very little children. Pins, hairpins, shoes and stockings, hats, gloves 
and trinkets form no part of her toilet and this means the elimination 
of many personal needs. Her hair is parted, combed in glossy 
straightness to the ears and coiled in thick braids at the neck, with a 
bar of jewels at the centre of the coil and often another jewelled 
ornament on the crown of the head ; yet ornaments and braids are 
held by the hair itself. No comb or hairpin is used and the hair 
remains smooth and in place even after a night’s rest. 

In India no effort is made to mask bodily defects or to accentuate 
bodily advantages. People are frankly what they are. Unveiled 
frankness indeed appears to characterize all Indians. As there are 
no closets, so there are no skeletons. People talk openly of their 
family affairs, honorable or otherwise. The Indian manifests always 
a striking detachment from his external life. He rarely identifies 
4 
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himself with it. He is subjective rather than objective. He is soul 
and possesses body as a transient tenement. Clothesi honsesi furnU 
ture and material belongings are momentary and hence secondary. 

Among Indian women beauty is usual and it is all the more 
lovely because it is accompanied by an utter llSk of self*conscions- 
I used to watch in wonder the loveliness and grace of the 
women and their complete unawareness of it. This is probably dne 
in part at least to the fact that mirrors do not stand at every turn to 
remind them of their appearance. A mirror is a rare article of 
furniture in India. I never saw one in a house there; I am told that 
a few have them, but not in evidence. Each lady has a toilet box in 
the cover of which is a small glass. The box contains comb, brush 
andother articles necessary to the toilet, among them the Kumkum 
powder with which she makes the red mark between the eye-brows if 
she is married, or the black paste with which the young girl puts a 
similar mark on the forehead if she is still unmarried. 

When the hair is dried after the morning bath, and no bath is 
considered a bath unless water is poured o«^er the head, the toilet box 
is out and opened, the hair is arranged and the clean Sari and 
Jacket put on. The toilet finished, the box is set away and the lady 
does not look at herself for twenty-four hours. The mirror bought 
for me measured about nine inches by twelve and Rudra apologized 
for getting so large a one. It was hung In a far corner of my 
bed room. One morning the sweeper womin happened to catch her 
reflection in it. She stood transfixed. It was the first time she had 
ever seen herself in a mirror. She was too poor to possess a toilet 
box. After that she would give a few strokes with her broom, then 
run to have another look ; then again sweep, then look. Her face 
was a revelation to her. She did not know that I was on - the 
verandah outside watching her. 

Indo-Aryan tradition gives great freedom to women. The 
Purdah system has no place in it. That sprang up in India as a 
reflex of Mohammedan domination, which preceded British role. 
The Mohammedan did not understand feminine liberty and wherever 
he prevailed it became necessary to veil the women and withdraw 
them from public gaze. In Bengal, where Mohammedan influence 
was strong, even to day ladies do not go into the street except in 
palanquin or carriage. In Madras where the Mohammedan influence 
has always been negligible, ladies go about freely, even at nightfall, 
sometimes followed by a servant, more often alone and with face and 
bead nncovrrcd. 
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There are none the less, certain conservative restrictions about 
their coming and going. A gentleman must not greet a lady in the 
street or even look towards her, much less stop to talk with her ; it 
matters not how close a friend of the family he may be. Young 
married girls who have not yet gone to live in their husband's house 
are exempt from this restriction. I recall one evening when I was 
walking with a householder friend of the monastery ; we passed a 
house where he was very intimately connected and he called a kindly 
greeting to a young girl standing on the steps. She made no response 
and he said to me quickly : *<I forgot, she has joined her husband; 
I should not have spoken to her.” 

The mother is the ruling spirit of the house. She holds the key 
to the strong box and dispenses the money and family treasure. She 
directs the course of life of the various members of the household and 
she has sometimes twenty five or thirty to look after. She regards it 
as her special privilege to serve them all before she thinks of herself. 
By choice she sees that every one is fed before she will eat. She 
does this to be sure that should an unexpected guest or a beggar come 
to the door, there will be food for them. It is told of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s mother that when they were so poor that they had only one 
meal a day, often she gave that to a chance visitor or mendicant and 
joyfully went the twenty-four hours without food. 

Unselfishness is a living, everpresent quality in the Indian 
woman’s heart ; a natural, spontaneous attribute of her character. 
She does not come last because she is put last, but because she covets 
the place. Many of the usages that are misunderstood by the 
Occidental world are based on a desire to honour, protect or cherish 
woman— not to subordinate or dishonor her. Take the custom of the 
wife walking behind the husband ; it arose in the days when to go 
abroad meant facing many dangers and the first place was a place of 
peril, the second was a place of protection. With that idea behind 
it, it has come down the ages. 

When a custom is imbedded in the Indo-Aryan social structure, 
it is extremely di£Bcult to uproot it, for the I ndo- Aryans are tenacious 
of tradition. I do not discuss the problem of the widow, as her 
position is in a state of transition ; old conditions are breaking down 
and I feel confident that a new order will be established for her in 
the social re-adjustment now in progress. She will become, I believe, 
the teacher and helper and reformer of modern Indian society. 

Indian women possess unusual executive ability. Indo-Aryan 
annals contain the record of able rulers and administrators among 
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^hem. One salient instance is known to me. It is that of Rani 
Rashmani, who lived in the last century and built the Temple on the 
Ganges where Sri Ramakrishna spent the larger part of his life. She 
sprang from a humble station and had little schooling, but she 
managed a large property with great efficiency and even had the 
courage to oppose the Government in a controversy over some land. 
She not only defended her rights with fearless determination, but she 
carried the dispute to the court, pleaded her own case and won it. 

There have been notable spiritual teachers also among the 
women of India. They are declared to be the authors even of some 
oftheVedic Scriptures. Sri Ramakrishna's first teacher after his 
initiation was a woman. I was told by one who was very close to 
him that she remained with him for eleven years, then went away 
one day suddenly. She could recite by heart in Sanskrit one 
hundred thousand lines of Aryan sacred Writings and was possessed 
of astounding Scriptural learning. She seemed to have aquaintance 
with all the religious literature of the Aryans and could tell just 
where even unfamiliar injunctions were to be found. 

I knew a simple-hearted mother in Madras to whom the gift of 
verse came while I was in India. She had always busied herself 
quietly about her household duties and was an unassuming gentle 
person without any claim to scholarship, but she was naturally 
devout and her <*fancy work” consisted in decorating holy pictures. 
One day when she was working on one, a hymn to the Supreme Lord 
burst from her lips. This was followed by another and still another. 
They continued to come as long as I was in Madras. As they poured 
forth she wrote them down. They were in Tamil so I could not 
judge of their merit, but I was told by an authority in literary 
matters, that they were remarkable for purity of form and chaste, 
rhythmic beauty of language. 

There have been various gifted poets among the women of 
modern India, but the Indian waman is primarily a mother and 
guardian of the sanctity of the. home. The home in India is sacred 
and inviolable, I had daily evidence of this. 

House-keeping is much easier in India than in the Occident, 
With fewer household appointments, less accumulation, less furni- 
ture and a simpler form of dress, there is less to care for. There is 
also less to provide in the way of implements* Tools of trade are 
manufactured on the spot and from material at hand. The ingenuity of 
the Indian workman in this regard far outclasses the inventive power 
of the Occidental, who first makes a machine to make the tool, then 
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manufactures his t(^l. This machine requires several other machines 
to make its parts, so he is caught in a mechanical labyrinth. 

The Indian laborer keeps wisely to simpler ways. If he needs 
a scrubbling brush, he creates one out of the coarse brown fire of the 
ripe cocoanut. When he has finished with it he throws it away and 
there is no soggy brush propped up to try in untoward places. Does 
he want a feather duster 7 He slits a palm leaf into fringe, winds it 
round a bamboo pole, long or short as the need may be. For broom 
his arm serves as handle and between thumb and first finger he 
flattens a bunch of broom straws from the jungle, a dozen bunches of 
which he can buy for a few cents from a peddler at the door. His 
dustpan is made of platted dried palm leaf stretched on a split 
bamboo frame and great is the skill of the sweeper in jumping the 
dust over the thick edge. 

If the working man or woman requires a disinfectant, he mixes a 
little cow dung with water and has a perfect one. Anglo-Indian 
doctors declare there is no better. If he is too poor to buy fuel, he 
rolls more cow dung in the dust of the road to make it pleasanter to 
handle, mixes it with rice straw and water, shapes it into flat cakes, 
bakes it in the sun and he has an effective peat. 

I could cite countless instances of the Indian laborer’s ready 
powers of adaptability aud his skill in simplifying, instead of 
complicating daily living; but these few examples suffice. His 
method also makes for better sanitation, since no article employed in 
cleaning is used a second time. Even bis way of caring for his teeth is 
more sanitary. He takes a fresh twig from special trees, softens the 
end of it and carefully rubs each tooth, after which he rinses his 
mouth and. throws away the stick. 

He also washes mouth and hands thoroughly after eating. There 
are none of the careless habits of quick lunch counter about his way 
of doing. Once in Madras a conductor requested all the passengers 
not to take his car but to get into the open car in front, because he 
had eaten his luncheon, there was no water near to wash his hands 
and he could not think of giving change with unwashed hands. He 
explained that at the junction a mile away there was water, then we 
could move into the cooler car. 

Among the poor the family goes with the mother. The children 
follow her to work and wait near by while she perforins her 
task. I used to see a sturdy young woman helping on the construc- 
tion of a new road at Madras, As she moved back and forth, four 
little ones sat by the roadside watching or playing together and a fifth 
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,bung from an over-spreading branch in a hammock, made of a piece 
of cotton cloth. When the lunch hour came she gathered her happy 
brood about her, fed them, suckled the baby, hung it up again in its 
improvised hammock and went back to her work. Although she 
carried a small basket of broken rock on her head, she seemed to me 
bptter off than many sales women in Western shops, shut away from 
light and air and children in bargmn basements. 

AUhottgh house keeping is simpler in India, the Indian house- 
wife has not fewer duties. She takes many upon herself out of 
devotion and a feeling of consecration. In homes where there are 
ample resources and servants the mother still prepares the daily 
meals by preference. She realizes the physical and spiritual value of 
food cooked with love and a sense of sanctity and does not wish to 
deprive her family of this advantage. Indian women have a remarka- 
ble gift for cooking and cooking is for them almost a religion. As the 
food prepared is nearly always offered in the Shrine before it is eaten, 
its preparation becomes an actual part of the daily worship. In 
homes where a cook is employed, the ladies of the house frequently 
keep as their task the paring and cutting of the vegetables for the 
curry. 

The care of the household Sanctuary also is claimed as the 
mother’s privilege. She cleans it, polishes the vessels used in the 
worship and often conducts the Service. Sometimes the younger 
members of the family help her. The order of the day in u Madras 
home is this. Every one is up by six or before. While the women 
are busy with their house or with the children, the gentlemen see 
clients, transact business, visit the sick or teach the little ones. 
Next comes the bath, which is taken by rubbing the body first with 
soap or a cleansing earth, then pouring water over head and body 
until earth or soap is rinsed off. The Indian says if you get into a 
tub of water dirty, the water is no longer clean ; how can you get 
clean by washing in it 7 

After the bath comes meditation or worship ora pilgrimage to 
the Temple. Then follows the main meal of the day and when this is 
over the men of the family go to their office or business. 
At one or two o’clock many take a light luncheon 

usually brought from the home by servants. The restaurant habit 
is alien to Indian traditions of purity and cleanliness. When the 
office closes at five, the men on their way home go to a Maik 
(monastery) or a holy man for an hour of spiritual refreshment and 
ladies go to the Temple. Evening worship and a late meal close the 
routine of the day. 
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The South Indian home is the centre of multifarious activities. 
Is a harness needed 7 The gentleman of the house buys leather and the 
necessary hardware, a saddler is called from his village and in some 
quiet corner on the premises builds a new harness. Or a weaver 
comes from the village and on the verandah of the house takes the 
order for Sam and Dhotis enough to provide every member of the 
family with wearing apparel for a whole year. A tailor sits with his 
sewing machine at one end of the verandah making an official pongee 
or cloth coat for the head of the house, and at the other end may be 
a jeweller cross-legged on the floor before a minute anvil. 

The Indians are very wary of banks, they have lost so much 
money through them. They feel safer to convert money into jewelry 
and make their women their safe deposit boxes. The family next 
to me inherited some money and for several months a jeweller sat 
on their front verandah and the ring of the little steel hammer on 
the anvil sounded through the air from sun rise to sunset. Each 
morning the gold was weighed and the gems counted when given 
out ; each evening gold and gems were weighed or counted again, 
then locked up in the strong box for the night. 

There may be little regularity or system in the Indian household, 
but the rough places which ordinarily come from this lack are made 
smooth by sweetness and loving kindness. Gentleness and a quiet 
withdrawal of self, characterize the Indian home and spontaneous self- 
sacrifice stands as its foundation. It is these glorifying qualities which 
make possible the community spirit which holds together under one 
roof father, sons and grandsons, with their wives and children. This 
patriarchal system has weakened in new India but the tradition which 
sustains it is not dead and will not die so long as Indian women 
continue to possess the noble selfless nature that has always been 
theirs. 


STORY OP SRI SANKARAOHARYA’S LIFE 

(Manhood) 

{Continued from page 432) 

Swami Atulananda 

Remembering the last words of Kumarilla, Sankara directed his 
steps towards the Ashrama of Mandan Misra, Kumarilla’s foremost 
disciple, who after his Guru’s departure was recognised as the 
([reatest exponent of the Karma Kanda in all India. 
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Mandan Misra strictly observed the elaborate sites and cere- 
monies prescribed in the scriptures. Day and night volumes of 
smoke rose from the sacrificial fires. Great discussions took place 
there, and the Ashrama resounded with the sonorous chanting of 
Vedic texts from numerous disciples, all trained and instructed by 
the Guru himself. 

Mandan Misra himself a Sanskrit scholar, imposed the study of 
the sacred language as the first duty of his followers. In the Ashrama 
no other language was ever spoken, not even by those who performed 
menial services. One chronicler goes so far as to tell us that even 
the parrots on the place were taught to repeat texts from the Vedas. 
Be that as it may, learning was held in the highest esteem. 

To be allowed to visit the Ashrama even, one first had to satisfy 
a Pandit at the gate, for no one without erudition was permitted to 
enter the grounds. 

It must have taken a great deal of courage on the part of Sankara— 
then hardly more than a youth— to meet the great Acharya in his own 
surroundings, and there to challenge him for debate. We must not 
forget that the outcome of the debate would either make or break the 
young Sannyasin, for according to Sankara’s own stipulation the losing 
party had to ally himsslf with the victor. 

It was only Sankara’s established reputation as an exceptionally 
able opponent that made it possible for him to approach Mandan 
Misra on such terms. Both parties were confident of their own 
power. At the same time they realized the other’s strength. They 
were well matched, and no one could foresee the outcome of the 
contest. 

When Sankara arrived, Mandan Misra received him with due 
respect. Though himself older in years, he treated Sankara as his 
equal. Comfortable quarters were shown him, where he was made 
welcome to stay as long as it would please him. Then, with mutual 
understanding the day for debate was set. Both sides agreed that 
it was necessary to appoint an umpire to give decisions, and finally 
to announce the victor. 

Mandan Misra was a householder. He had married a young 
woman as vastly learned as he himself was. Her name, Ubhoy 
Bharati, was known all over the land. She was the only person quali- 
fied to fill this important position. It was therefore decided to 
approach her on the subject. 

Now the learned lady was placed in a perplexing position. Parti, 
ality on her part was out of the question. But for a wife to decide 
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against her husband would have been condemned as most unbecom- 
ing ; neither was it befitting a woman to decide against a great 
Sannyasin. Such was the opinion of those days. She, therefore, 
declined the honour, 

When, however, she was pressed to accept, as no one else could 
take her place, she got out of the difficulty by taking refuge in divine 
power. ** Let the gods decide,*' she suggested. 

When the day came the two Gurus, attended by their disciples, 
met for the contest. A shady space in the open was duly consecrated 
by sprinkling of Ganges water and uttering of prescribed Mantrams. 
Seats were prepared for the contestants, made of sacred Kusha grass 
covered with tiger skin, scriptures were recited. Then the two 
Acharyas took their seats facing each other, their disciples arrayed 
behind their masters. A Brahmin priest offered worships to the two 
scholars, waving before them lights and incense. 

When everything was ready the lady umpire appeared. In her 
hand she brought two flower garlands, fresh and fragrant. Placing a 
garland around the neck of each of the two opponents, she spoke, 
<< May the disputants strictly adhere to the rules of debate. May the 
Devas be propitious. May Truth prevail. I call upon the God of 
Justice to decide in this serious matter. The garland of the victor 
will remain fresh and fragrant while the garland of the conquered 
will wilt and wither. These shall be the signs of victory and defeat 
and there shall be no other decision.*’ 

Sankara being the challenging party, it was Mandan Misra's 
privilege to open the discussion. After a short outline of the creed he 
defended, Mandan Misra stated his conclusions in short, concise 
aphorisms. Sankara countered with equally terse maxims, expressing 
his own belief. 

Maedae.— He who worships the Devas goes to the Devas. 

SaeAdra.— He who worships the Atman goes to the Atman. 

The Devas are the highest, they are the source of all 

blessings, 

SaeAara.— The Atman surpasses the Devas, It is beyond time 
and space. 

ATaadaff.— In the sphere of the Devas man enjoys supreme hap- 
piness. 

SaaAara.— A million times greater is the happiness of him who 
knows the Atman. 

ilfandaNr-The performance of Yajna (sacrifices) leads to Mukti 
(liberation). 

5 
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’No limited cause can produce an unlimited effect 
Atma>jnanam (knowledge of the self) being beyond cause and effect, is 
the only means to Mukti. 

Thus it goes on, statement and counter*statement. The subjects 
become more and more subtle, the arguments take the highest flight 
of human intellect God, the soul, the universe, their mutual rela< 
tions, creation, Maya, these and a thousand other question^ tax to the 
utmost the mental capacity of the great philosophers. 

For hours the controversy goes on— two brilliant minds beauti* 
fully matched, bometimes Mandan Misra seems to score a point* 
Then, again, Sankara, like a thunderbolt smashes the very fottnda> 
tion of his argument. With the sharp-edged sword of wisdom all rela< 
tive truths are cut asunder, and the great truths of Vedanta prevail. 

Mandan Misra’s flower garland begins to wilt. But the old 
scholar does not give in till the last blossom withers. Then there is 
a great shout of triumph from Sankara’s disciples. But Sankara 
silences them with a stern rebuke. He, himself, jumps to his feet, 
and with great humility bows down before his brilliant contestant, 
taking the dust of his feet. 

“ No, my son,” Mandan Misra remonstrates, ” it is for me to do 
this. It is for the disciple to do honour to his master. I feel proud 
to place myself at the feet of the greatest philosopher and seer of this 
age. It is my good fortune that we have met. Henceforth I respect 
yon as my Guru. I am ready from this moment to follow you, and 
carry out your behest. This Ashrama, with all it contains I offer at 
your feet as Guru>dakshina (gift of a disciple to his Guru). Kindly 
deign to accept it. I see now that it is true, indeed, that ' other 
doctrines sink into silence when the Vedanta speaks, even as the 
yelp of a jackal is silenced when the lion roars." 

Now it is written, that Ubhoy Bharati, the lady umpire, was no 
other than the incarnation of Saraswati, the goddess of learning. She 
had taken human birth to play her part on this occasion of the great 
debate. Now, her work on earth was finished, and a wonderful event 
took place. 

A cloud of dazzling splendour slowly descended from the heavens, 
and enveloped her. Then, just as slowly the cloud ascends. And in 
the midst of this glory of light, the astonished spectators behold the 
goddess Saraswati, majestic, beautiful beyond compare. Ubhoy 
Bharati has vanished. Transfigured, gently she is carried aloft, 
back to Swarga, the abode of the gods. 

Sankara resumes his journey. Mandan Misra, now 
Sureswar by Sankara, is among the disciples who accompany hipu 
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Later, he earned renown for himself as a great exponent of the 
Vedanta philosophy. 

The party travels over the whole of India, preaching and teach* 
ing, converting whomsoever they met. Sankara also heals the sick, 
even raises the dead and many other miracles are ascribed to him. Of 
his travels many interesting episodes are recorded. 

One day, passing through a village, Sankara hears of a boy, 
thirteen years old, who was behaving in a strange manner. In his 
infancy this boy, all on a sudden, refused to speak. Nothing could 
induce him to utter a sound. He was teased, he was coaxed, he was 
beaten. But it was all in vain. So they nicknamed him Hava (the 
dumb). 

When Sankara passed through the village, the distressed father 
of the boy, thought, This great Sannyasin is reputed to 
possess miraculous powers. Perhaps he can do something 
for my child.’* So he took the boy, and approaching Sankara, said^ 
** Revered Sir, my son is sadly afflicted. He is a good boy, gentle 
and obedient. But he acts in a strange way. He does not want to 
speak. He never plays with the other boys; he sits quietly in a corner, 
indifferent to his surroundings. He never laughs, neither does he 
cry, He expresses neither joy nor sorrow. Perhaps a spirit obsesses 
him, I pray of you that you kindly have mercy on him and cure 
him.” 

Sankara looks at the boy fixedly. He takes him by the hand, 
smiles at him, and softly stroking his head, says very gently, ** Well, 
my boy, tell me, who are you ? What is your name ? Why are you 
so silent ? ” 

The boy looks up. He stares at Sankara for a moment. It is 
as if a thought enters his mind. An expression of wonder steals over 
his features. A new light shines in his eyes. He smiles • his whole 
attitude and bearing changes. He seems suddenly filled with joy. 
Then, to everyone's surprise, with his face lifted to Sankara, he 
chants in the sweetest voice : 

I am not a boy, nor an angel, nor a ghost. 

I am not a Brahmin, nor a Sudra— beyond caste. 

I am not a Brahmacharin, nor householder, nor Sannyasin* 

I am the effulgent one, the blissful one, the Spirit Divine. 

I am the shining one, 1 know no grief. 

1 am Brahman, I am all being. 

I am Existence, Knowledge and Bliss. 

I am eternally free. 

The father, amazed, looks on. This boy speaks ! The long 
Silence is broken I He embraces his son, holds him to his breast, 
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and with his voice trembling with joy, he cries out, to Sankara, Sir 
what can 1 do to repay you for his blessing ! " 

Sankara looks at ths boy again, intently. Then he looks at the 
father, and says with great tenderness, Sir, this boy belongs to me. 
He will never be happy in your home. You have been a good father 
to him. You are a pious, virtuous man, Therefore, this child was 
born in your home. But he has come to this world for a great 
purpoM— to preach the Vedanta truth to suffering humanity. You 
wish to repay me ? Then give me your son, that his destiny may be 
fulfilled." 

The father is downcast. Tears fill his eyes. The child, by 
regaining his speech, has, as it were, just been restored to him. Now 
he is requested to offer him up to a strahger, who will take him 
away for ever. What will the boy’s mother say ? She will be heart- 
broken. He hesitates. He must have time to consider. 

The following day, Sankara visits the parents at their cottage, 
and then he assures them that soon another boy will bless their home, 
and that boy will be to them a source of great happiness. With this 
assurance the parents at last consent. The boy is happy to become 
a Sannyasin, and to travel far and wide with his Guru, and, with 
Sankara’s consent, he promises to see his parents again after twelve 
years. 

Sankara blesses the parents. ** No sacrifice,’’ he tells them, 
<1 goes in vain. Great will be your reward. He who makes an 
offering to the Lord, receives in return a thousandfold." 

Then, taking the boy by the hand, he says, **Now let us go. You 
have realized the Truth. Henceforth your name will be Hasthamalak; 
for as one possesses the Amalak-fruit by holding it firmly in the hand, 
so you possess God by holding Him firmly in your heart." 

Thus, one by one, Sankara collects his great disciples who 
become his co-workers. When the greater part of the Indian plains 
had been converted to his views, there was still Kashmir left, in those 
days a land of great culture. There was in Kashmir a temple dedi- 
cated to the goddess Saraswati. It was the stronghold of learning. 
Seven gates, one after the other, led to the interior of the temple 
where the goddess resided. Each gate was watched over by a 
learned Pandit. Unless one was able to defeat these Pandits in 
debate, one was not allowed to pass through the gates, Sankar^ 
succeeded at one gate after the other, till he stood in the very 
presence of the goddess. One who could proceed so far, was con- 
sidered unconquerable. So after this test, further victory came 
without much effort. Kashmir accepted him. 
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Sankara's work was now finished. He had written his commen- 
taries and original works. He had preached the sublime teachings 
of Advaita Vedanta. He had vindicated the truth of the Vedas, 
Brahman alone is real. Everything else is relative. The human 
soul is that Brahman ; not separate from It." It was now left for 
bis disciples to protect the work. 

Then came the last pilgrimage. Sankara went into the Himalayas. 
At the foot of a snow-capped peak he blessed his disciples, and old 
them to follow him no farther* 

This was the last ever seen or heard of the great sage. At thirty 
years of age, from Himalayan snow peak, he entered into Bliss. 

But Sankara's work is still living. His commentaries and other 
writings are read and studied by scholars in the East and in the West 
and his Advaita doctrine has never been surpassed. It represents the 
highest pinnacle of thought ever reached by the human intellect. 

(Concludid.) 

NEWS AND KEPOETS 

BIRTH DAY CELEBRATION OF BHAGA VAN SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
AT MADRAS 

The Ninety Third Birthday Anniversary of Bhagavan Sri Rama- 
krisbna was celebrated at the Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 
Madras with due pomp and ceremony. The Tithi Puja which came 
off on the 23rd of February was observed with great fervour and devo- 
tion by the monks and the devotees. On that day through the calm 
silence of the early morning rose the sweet music of Indian pipes and 
drum reminding people of the advent, about a century ago, of 
Sri Ramakrishna, the divine Master. This was followed by the 
chorus devotional songs sung by the monks in glory of the great 
Master. This over, at 9 a. m., the boys of the R. K. Mission Students'* 
Home congregated in the spacious Hall of the Math and chanted the 
Veda-Mantram for a long time, which surcharged the atmosphere 
with piety and devotion. Puja and Homa, offerings and distribution of 
Prasadam and feeding of the devotees formed some of the other items 
of the function. 

On the 26th of February, the day of the Public Celebration, the 
monks and the devotees had a very busy time of it. From the day 
preceding the 26th all were busy in decorating the Math premises 
with all that augur the approach of an auspicious ceremony. From 
the gate right up to the Hall, all through, hung garlands of various 
kinds. On the east of the Hall stood the dais of Sri Guru Maharaj 
whereon shone forth a full size enlarged portrait of the Master in 
Samadhi posture in the midst of offerings of flowers and sacred leaves^ 
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The fragrance of the incense and sandal dust that were burnt accom- 
panied with the sweet, melodious voice of devotional songs in 
accompaniment of musical instruments of diverse kinds— all these but 
inspired devotion in all present. In the fore-noon like the previous 
occasions a large number of poor Narayanas were given food — 
one full meal and enough each. Besides the whole day distribu- 
tion of Prasadam, as many as four hundred devotees partook of the 
dinner. In the evening, after a lecture in Tamil on **Sri.Rama- 
krishna *' by Mr. Tirukural Kuppuswami Mudaliar, Mr. K. S- 
Ramaswami Sastri, formerly the Acting District Judge of Trichino- 
pally read a paper in English on Sri Ramakrishna, as an Incar- 
nation of the Indian Genius *' with the Hon'ble Sir. C. P. Rama- 
swami Iyer, the Law Member of the Madras Government in the 
chair. 

The first part of Mr. Sastri*s learned paper is published else- 
where ; and the remaining portions are also expected to appear in 
these pages later on. While laying much stress on the importance 
of the message of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda on the 
revival of the Indian national life and culture, the President said 
that unlike many other prophets and reformers these twain person- 
alities could not jump out of their skin. They were part of the spirit 
of their country. Jesus and Mahomed came to protest against the 
spirit of the people whore they were born. But Sri Ramakrishna 
was an exception to this : he was the perfection of Indian spirit. To 
those who criticised India as the land of many irreconcilable faiths 
the speaker would say that the unity of life established by Bose in the 
scientific sphere had been established in the spiritual sphere long ago. 
Indians were not inert. Indians were once great and glorious and 
their kings v/ere great not because of their earthly belongings and 
power but because of their culture and religion. In his travel from 
Kashmir to Kanyakumari, from Sind to Bengal, the speaker found a 
cultural unity amongst the people of India. In spite of the strong 
caste question, it is in India alone where a Paraiah saint like Sri 
Nandanar is honoured and worshipped by all irrespective of caste 
and creed, high and low. The speaker concluded by pointing out the 
great service that is being rendered by the Ramakrishna Mission 
for the revival of Indian culture and civilization in this great land 
of ours and also for spreading India’s message broadcast in countries 
outside India. 

BIRTH DAY CELEBRATION AT OTHER PLACES 

The blessed Day was observed with great devotion and 
enjkhusiasm in many places in India and abroad. We have received 
information from different places. Below are given 
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The Ramakrishna Math and Mission Head QaarterSi Belorf 
Bengal, witnessed a vast concourse of pilgrims. The number was 
estimated at exceeding a lac and a half, beating all previous records. 
Of this not less than a quarter of a lac partook of the sacred Prasa- 
dam without any distinction of caste and creed at the dining camp, 
besides petty distribution in hands to a large proportion of th 
pilgrims. Bhajan, Kirtan and concerts by different parties, free 
distribution of cold drink, tea and other kinds of eatables by generous 
persons formed some of the important items of the great festival. 
The spacious grounds of the monastery was surrounded on all hands 
by steam boats, motor buses, cars and carriages, country boats and 
rickshaws, besides hundreds of foot-trotters. More than a thousand 
volunteers rendered their service in different capacities. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Society, Rangoon convened a crowd- 
ed meeting in the Reddiar Hall with Prof. Jevons of the Rangoon 
University in the chair. In the course of their address Bhikku 
Prajnanda said that Sri Ramakrishna was the embodiment of the 
Vedanta, and Messrs. S. K. Sengupta and I. B. Mazumdar remarked 
that Sri Ramakrishna came at a moment when Indians were fast 
forgetting the glory of their culture and civilization and that the 
Master’s life was a conciliation ground of a series of contradiction. 

The Ramakrishna Mission, Jaffna, Ceylon, arranged a 
public meeting where Mr. M. S. Kasaratnam and Principal S. N. 
Pillai spoke on the life and teachings of the great Master, with Swami 
Avinashananda in the chair. The President remarked, the service 
of man is the service of God on earth. 

The Ramakrishna Ashrama, Ootacamund fed thirteen hundred 
poor Narayanas and a number of devotees. In a meeting lectures 
were delivered in Tamil and English by the friends and the Swamis 
of the Math, Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Gounden of Tiruppur presiding. 

The special feature at the Sri Ramakrishna Niranjana Ashrama, 
Ottapalam, S. Malabar, was that at the invitation of some of the caste 
Hindus, the untouchables, Cherumas and Paraiahs, had the privilege 
for the first time to go before the shrine to offer prayers to God, 
They were also told that they would be welcome there any day of the 
year to offer their worship and prayers. After a procession with the 
portraits of Sri Ramakrishna on elephants’ back, the poor and the 
devotees were sumptuously fed. In the evening the Nambudiri chil- 
dren performed prayers. 

The Sri Ramakrishna Math, Nettayam, Trivandrum, fed 
about twelve hundred Daridra Narayanas, over and above a large 
number of Bhaktas. In the meeting presided over by Mr. Bhaskam 
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Menoa, District Jodgs, lactum were dsUvsnd in Mala]ntl^in4 
English by the Swamis and Ihe friends of the Math. 

The Birth-day tras also celebrated at the Sri Ramakrishna Ash* 
rama Bai^falore ; Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama Haripad, Malabar ; Sti 
Ramakrishna Math, NetrumpaUi, N. Arcot; Sri Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevashram Kankhai ; The Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrami Luck- 
now ; The Ramakrishna Mission Barisal ; Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Dacca; Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Gopalganj, Faridpur. The 
devotees of Palghat, Malabar, also observed the holy Day. The 
devotees of Vizianagram fed four hundred poor people of the town, 
and at a meeting resolved to start a permanent Ashrama named ' Sri 
Ramakrishna Math. ’ 

SWAMI AVIKASHANANDA'S VISIT TO TELUGU DISTRICTS 

In response to an invitation from Guntur, Swami Avinashananda 
left Madras for Guntur on the 25th January. At Guntur he delivered 
three public lectures on " Service and God-realisation,” ” The Mes- 
sage of Swami Vivekananda ’’ and ” Sri Ramakrishna’s Mission.” He 
delivered an address to the students and also held several informal 
meetings at friends* houses. After a stay of few days, he left Guntur for 
Bezwada where his programme included separate lectures for ladies 
and gentlemen and also informal conversations. At both the places 
the public evinced much interest in the work and ideals of the Mission - 
Previous to this tour the Swami also visited Rajahmnndry and a few 
other places and delivered some lectures. 

SWAMI YATISWARANANDA'S VISIT TO TRICHUR 

In connection with the thirteenth Annual Conference of the 
Vivekodayam Samajam, Trichnr, Cochin State, to celebrate 
the Birthday Anniversary of Swami Vivekananda, Swami 
Yatiswarananda, President, Sri Ramakrishna Math and Mission, 
Madras, visited Trichur, at the invitation of the Samajam. The 
Swami delivered a series of three lectures on "The Meaning and 
Purpose of Religion”, "Message of the Gita” and "Mission of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda”, the first on the 1st March and the 
second and the third on the 2nd March. The Swami took part in 
opening the Flower-Show and Exhibition, Distribution of Prizes, etc, 
during the four days of the Conference. 

On his way back to Madras, the, Swami presided over the 
Birthday Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna Deva at Tirnppnr on the 
11th Match and delivered a lecture on the life and message of the 
great After a fortnight’s tour the Swami returned to Madras 

op the moriribg:^ the 13th Marsh last, 
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Menon, District Jndgs, toctaras ware daKvared in MakjndfeinnM 
English Iqr the Swamis and the friends (ri the Math . 

The Birth-daj was also celebrated at the Sri Ramakrishna Ash* 
rama Bangalore ; Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama Haripad, Malabar ; Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, Netrumpalli, N. Arcot; Sri Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevashram Kankhal ; The Ramakrishna Mission Sevashram, Luck* 
now ; The Ramakrishna Mission Barisal ; Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Dacca ; Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Gopalganj, Faridpnr. The 
devotees of Palghat, Malabar, also observed the holy Day, The 
devotees of Vizianagram fed four hundred poor people of the towni 
and at a meeting resolved to start a permanent Ashrama named ‘ Sri 
Ramakrishna Math. ' 

SWABH AVINASHANANDA’S VISIT TO THLUGU DISTRICTS 

In response to an invitation from Guntur, Swami Avinashananda 
left Madras for Guntur on the 25th January. At Guntur he delivered 
three public lectures on " Service and God>realisation,” " The Mes- 
sage of Swami Vivekananda ” and *' Sri Ramakrishna’s Mission.’* He 
delivered an address to the students and also held several informal 
meetings at friends' houses. After a stay of few days, he left Guntur for 
Bezwada where his programme included separate lectures for ladies 
and gentlemen and also informal conversations. At both the places 
the public evinced much interest in the work and ideals of the Mission* 
Previous to this tour the Swami also visited Rajahmundry and a few 
other places and delivered some lectures. 

SWAMI YATISWARANANDA'S VISIT TO TRICHDR 

In connection with the thirteenth Annual Conference of the 
Vivekodayam Samajam, Trichnr, Cochin State, to celebrate 
the Birthday Anniversary of Swami Vivekananda, Swami 
Yatiswarananda, President, Sri Ramakrishna Math and Mission, 
Madras, visited Trichur, at the invitation of the Samajam. The 
Swami delivered a series of three lectures on "The Meaning and 
Purpose of Religion”, "Message of the Gita” and "Mission of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda”, the first on the 1st March and the 
second and the third on the 2nd March. The Swami took part in 
opening the Flower-Show and Exhibition, Distribution of Prizes, etc, 
during the four 'days of the Conference. 

On his way back to Madras, the, Swami presided over the 
Birthday Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna Deva at Timppur on the . 
11th March and delivered a lecture on the life and message of the 
gregt * fortnight’s tour the Swami returned to Madrap 

ontbemor/f^f:^ the 13th Marph last, 




